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YES AND NO. 



CHAPTER L 

A NOX. 

Friiz, What 'b to be done ? 

Idenstein. Nothing — but there's a good deal to be said. 

Werner. 

" Frederick Esdailb is poor, Clara," said Benson 
Maberly in a tone of bitter vexation, as he clutched 
the Times, and threw himself down upon a gaudily 
chintzed couch in the drawing-room of a West-end 
hotel. 

In a comer of that day's Times was the announce- 
ment that on the 16th instant Benson Maberly, Esq. 
had been called to the degree of Barrister-at-law 
by the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn; and 
the victim of this harmless announcement appeared 
mightily annoyed with the matter-of-fact little para- 
graph ; and would have blotted both fact and paragraph 
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2 YES AND NO. 

together out of existence if he had had the means at 
his disposal. But proverbially, "facts are stubborn 
things," and the barrister was as yet too young to 
turn them which way he pleased. 

Benson Maberly fancied, some years ago, that he 
was "called" to the Bar, others were of a different 
opinion ; his father in particular, old Sir Isaac Maberly, 
of Maberly Hall, thought his son was called to be 
a country gentleman, and in due time a Baronet ; but 
Benson had a hankering for the woolsack, took no 
pleasure in the raw material as it roamed over his 
father^s pastures, and having kept the requisite number 
of terms, and eaten the orthodox number of dinners, he 
became a member of the Honourable Society, and was 
veritably " called to the Bar." 

" If a man will play the fool," Sir Isaac had often 
said, " there is no preventing him, but I have yet to learn 
that he should not do even that in a respectable fashion. 
When Benson is * called,' he must give a dinner, and. 
Clara, you and I must go up to town, and Lord and 
Lady This must come, and the Honourable Mr. That 
with the girls, and so we will make the best of it." 
• Thfe invitations were not yet sent, the fatted calves 
were not yet killed, but divers kinds of calves were 
ready, and were only awaiting in blissfol ignorance 
their execution, while both Sir Isaac and Miss Maberly 
had arrived in town, and were staying at the old 
Baronet's favourite hotel. 
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Benson Maberly's most valued friend was Frederick 
Esdaile ; he had often talked to his sister Clara of Mr. 
Esdaile's " vast attainments, massive intellect, and ster- 
ling character/^ and Clara was by no means sorry that 
she should have an opportunity of meeting what her 
brother termed his "realized ideal of a man." Miss 
Maberly knew her brother's strong regard for the Mr. 
Esdaile who, in spite of adverse circumstances, was 
becoming a distinguished savant; and possessing a 
share of that most desirable element of character, 
" curiosity," was anxious to see with her own eyes and 
hear with her own ears the man who had more than 
once commanded the attention of the Eoyal Society, 
and whose name was familiar in many scientific dis- 
cussions of the day. 

Sir Isaac had long since ceased to give any heed to 
what he termed Benson's "ravings" about Mr. Esdaile, 
and of late Benson had never mentioned his name, 
except in casually alluding to some important discovery 
that his friend had made; and even then the old 
Baronet would only shrug his shoulders and turn the 
conversation to some other topic 

Sir Isaac had given up expressing disapprobation, as 
he used to do, of his son's having " such associates," 
for Benson was as stubborn as his father, and the worthy 
Baronet knew that it would be of no avail; but both 
Benson and Clara were quite unprepared for their 
father's conduct upon this occasion, for Sir Isaac had 
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gone out, leaving them in great consternation by 
having positively refused to meet Mr. Frederick Esdaile. 
" Society does not recognise him," said Sir Isaac, " and 
neither will I. It would be highly improper to expose 
Qwr friends to the annoyance of meeting a man in his 
position." 

Benson was astounded, and not until his father had left 
the room could he find any expression for his annoyance 
and surprise. He felt vexed with everything — vexed that 
he had gone to the Bar ; vexed that he had been called, 
and would have been called back again if that were 
possible ; he was provoked that he had ever listened to 
his father's suggestion of a *'call dinner," provoked 
that Sir Isaac and Clara had come to town, but above 
all just now, he was angry with the morning paper 
for having announced so that all his father's friends 
would see it, that the day of dinner was near at hand. 

That culminating dinner seemed to him excessively 
disgusting. Had he not eaten dinners enough already ? 
It was most provoking to think that by his own act he 
was now to set his seal upon and justify the long and 
tedious process of " keeping terms " by dinner. 

But, more than all, a gathering of his friends to 
which Frederick Esdaile was not to be invited was abso- 
lutely intolerable, and Benson said many and hard things 
of his father, which his sister tried to answer or soften. 

" Mr. Esdaile is not poor, Benson," Miss Maberly 
urged ; '* you are unjust; that is not the reason." 
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" It is the main reason," he replied with warmth. 
" Esdaile is not a pauper, I know that — ^but his father 
sacrificed his property, and that before Frederick was in 
a position to start fairly, and even now he is working in 
a third story ; everything has been against him, and 
though lately he has battled into scientific repute by his 
extraordinary industry and power, he can scarcely make 
a living. Father knows that ; others know it, and rejoice 
in it, for they envy his thoroughly deserved reputation ; 
but it is because of this position, and not because of his 
brother's faults, that, as my father says, ' society does 
not recognise him.' " 

" If Mr. Esdaile is the extraordinary man you make 
him out," Miss Maberly replied, " it will be of very little 
consequence to him; it must only be a short-lived 
opposition." 

" Nonsense ! it may be longer lived than he," Benson 
retorted almost angrily. "It is shameful to think of 
what that poor fellow has gone through. He is a man 
my father ought to help, instead of thus hindering ; but 
if such is my father's determination, I will have no 
dinner-party at all. I will not invite any one whom he 
refuses to meet, but neither will I invite my friends and 
leave out the one that is worth all the rest." 

A gleam of half-malignant satisfaction lighted up the 
face of Mr. Maberly as this happy thought occurred 
to him. His sister argued that this would be im- 
possible now ; that many of their friends had promised 
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to be present, that Sir Isaac would be intensely wroth, 
that there would be wonderment and questioning, and a 
hundred other most unpleasant catastrophes; but all 
this argumentation only rendered Benson's resolution 
stronger. Then Clara changed her tactics, and tried 
to shake her brother's purpose, by saying that she 
would try and persuade Sir Isaac to ^^ allow Mr. 
Esdaile to be asked." — "You had much better not," 
Benson replied, '' or my father will think that you are 
specially interested in the obnoxious individual, and 
that would make him more determined than ever. 
Besides, Esdaile is not the man to be petitioned for, 
even by yoursel£" 

At this moment Sir Isaac returned, looking as jovial 
as only those old gentlemen can, who have arrived at a 
certain age, settled bulk, opinions, weight, and general 
steadiness of confidence in themselves. Clara made signs 
to Benson to say nothing, but her brother, full of newly- 
made importance, was not to be so hushed up, and he 
said : — *•' Father, as you object to Mr. Esdaile's coming 
to my party, and I object to having one without invit- 
ing him, I have determined to have none — he is my 
most valued j&iend, and I cannot consent to slight him." 

Mr. Maberly expected and hoped for some vehement 
outburst of paternal displeasure, garnished, as Sir Isaac 
often garnished his invectives, with a few "respectable" 
objurgations; but, to his surprise and disappointment, 
the old baronet replied in a merry, and, at the same time, 
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patronising tone, — " Very creditable feeling, boy 1 Clara 
and I will go back again to Maberly to-morrow. Lord 
This haB given me his box at the opera to-night, so we 
will all go and see ' Lucrezia Borgia.* '* 

The dinner now appeared eminently desirable in 
Benson's eyes, but he said not a word about it, and only 
replied indiflferently : — "I am sorry that I cannot go 
with you, for I have an engagement which prevents me. 
We have our * Nox Ambrosiana ' at Esdaile*s house, and 
we always make everything give way to that." 

" The Jeuce you do ! " ejaculated his father ; " well I 
I hope his chemicals will be ambrosial ; my notion of a 
laboratory is that the odours are not so pleasant. But 
you can come to us late, Benson, for I always stop for 
the dancing; I donH often go to the opera now, but 
when I do, I like to see it alL Opera omnia I you 
know, my boy ! " and the old gentleman laughed, and 
repeated his little jest with gusto. 

Benson was in no jesting humour, — an outwitted 
barrister rarely is, — ^but in due time he forgot his 
grievances, and chatted with his sister and his father 
upon other topics. The Maberlys dined early that day, 
so that Sir Isaac might be cheered by his usual pota- 
tions without hurry or curtailment; and, when Miss 
Maberly had gone to dress for the opera, one of Benson's 
friends called to walk down with him to the " Nox." 

" Mr. Frank Jolly " was announced by a portentous 
butler, and that young gentleman swung himself 
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carelessly into the room. Sir Isaac had no great liking 
for strange young men " about town," but he was in good 
humour now, and felt that some consideration of Benson's 
other friends was due to his son as a set-off against his 
dislike to meet Frederick Esdaile. Accordingly, he 
rose, and bowed in grand but friendly style, and made 
signs to Mr. Jolly to be seated. 

^^ Thank you, I never sit except in easy chairs," 
said Frank, looking with serio-comic face at the old- 
fashioned, high, straight-backed implements, in which 
our forefathers rejoiced. Sir Isaac was accustomed to 
considerable deference from yoimg men; not that he 
tenaciously exacted it, but because his style and bearing 
were such that it was generally yielded. He did not in 
the least expect Mr. Jolly^s answer to the invitation he 
had so graciously given, but there was such thorough 
gentlemanlike ease and good-humour in the young man^s 
face that he only laughed merrily, and said, " Benson, 
order an easy chair from the drawing-room for your 
friend." 

" Pray do nothing of the sort,^^ Frank replied ; " Sir 
Isaac will probably allow me to move this chair round 
sideways," and, suiting the action to the word, without 
waiting for permission, Mr. Jolly made himself comfort- 
able by this arrangement. 

I hope that suits you," said Sir Isaac. 
Admirably I" exclaimed Frank; "I am an epicure 
in chairs — ^have collected numbers, and invented others. 
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but as yet have not found any one variety which will 
conveniently fulfil two purposes : reading requires one 
sort; writing, another; dining, a third; sitting after 
dinner^ a fourth ; — nothing yet constructed meets all the 
requirements of the case." 

Mr, Jolly's further observations were arrested by 
Miss Maberly*s reappearance in the room. Sir Isaac 
introduced Mr. Jolly to his daughter, and Frank thought 
he had never seen so magnificent a girl. "We are 
going to the opera,'' said Sir Isaac, " but Benson prefers 
his Nox, and says you young men always make every- 
thing yield to your Ambrosial gatherings." 

" So we do," said Frank — ^but he felt half disposed to 
take the opposite box himself, and cut the Noctes for 
that night. He felt Benson to be awkwardly in the 
way, and, for a few moments, was silently plotting 
how he could manage it. " If you like to go, Benson," 
he said at last, " I will make excuses for you to 
Esdaile.'' 

" No, thank you," his friend replied, " 1 have no par- 
ticular wish to see the opera to-night ; and moreover, it 
is time for us to start." 

** I see, by the Times, you have eaten all your dinners 
but one," said Frank; ^'I have not congratulated you 
yet upon that fact." 

Benson did not wish any further allusion to the 
dinner, and so said, looking archly at his father—" There 
is time enough for that. Jolly ; I will be with you in a 
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few moments if you will wait liere/^ and so saying, lie 
hurried out of the room. 

'^ You know Mr. Frederick Esdaile, I presume," said 
Sir Isaac, when his son had left ; " what sort of a person 
is he?" 

"He is not a person at all," Frank replied, with 
emphasis. 

" Is he a myth, then ? " asked Miss Maberly. 

" Well 1 I think he is, and it is most interesting to 
catch a myth in the early stage. He is a combination of 
all sorts of good things, and I don't know that he has 
any bad ones except a certain prosiness at times, and an 
everlasting propensity to work, that makes one feel 
oneself most imcomfortably and wickedly idle in com- 
parison. He is too good, — that is another fault of his ; 
I don't know any others." 

" I begin to think he t^ a myth,^' Sir Isaac said, " for 
that is just the way Benson used to rave about him, 
and his learning, his eloquence, his — ^I don't know what 
besides." 

" Learning I " exclaimed Frank, " he knows more than 
I don't, and that is somethmg considerable, you may 
imagine. If any one makes a blunder in what he is 
saying, down he comes upon him like one of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, from the ^ Encyclopaedia Britannica,' and 
what is more, he does it without turning over any leaves 
of memory ; no matter what the subject is, he is open 
at the very spot." 
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** Ah 1 a sort of walking dictionarjr — jenced dry fellows 
those ! ought to be bound in calf," Sir Isaac said, some- 
what contemptuously ; ** a sort of he-bluestocking — ^great 
bores, generally 1 " 

" But Esdaile is not constantly throwing off his shoes 
to show you the colour and quality of his hose," Frank 
retorted, quickly, '' and he has wit enough for a dozen, — 
sarcastic rather often, but he has met with so much 
cruel treatment and unworthy suspicion from those who 
ought to know better, that one's only wonder is, he 
shows so little of it as he does.^ 

" Hm, hm,^' Sir Isaac ejaculated in hasso profondo, as 
his son at that moment entered the room ; and Frank 
continued, ** I was just talking of Esdaile, and telling 
your father a little about him." 

" It is time for us to start," Benson said ; but Frank 
was quite happy in the present company, and he saw 
that Miss Maberly was interested in Iiis account of her 
brother^s friend, and so continued : — " But I must tell 
your father of what he did a few weeks ago, to be 
quite accurate in some statements he was making on a 
trial." 

" The trial of his — " Sir Isaac began to say. 

''Oh! goodness, no," Frank interposed. 

"Frank, it is time for us to start," said Benson. 

" It is time for us to be iherey^ Mr. Jolly responded, 
" but Sir Isaac will see Mr. Esdaile for himself when 
this grand dinner of yours comes off, Benson, so there is 
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no occasion for me to trouble him fiirther now. Grood 
evening ! " 

So sajdng, the two young men started for their Nox, 
Frank so exhilarated by his vision of Miss Maberly that 
he could scarcely restrain himself from uttering some 
vehement expression of admiration to her brother, and 
of self-gratulation at the thought of meeting her again 
when the great dinner was performed ; and Benson so 
vexed with himself for the course aflFairs had taken, 
that he had walked by the side of his loquacious friend 
in comparative silence until Frank terminated a con- 
versation which had been all on one side, with the 
exclamation — " Here we are ! " 

This concluding observation, which is pretty generally 
tiTie wherever it is uttered, was now made upon the 
door-step of an old-fashioned house, which had that 
kind of guaranteed respectability of appearance that an 
old, clumsy family chariot has when it is brought out 
as one of the chief mourners at the funeral of its first 
possessor's grandson. 

The door was opened by an elderly " institution " 
that might represent a decayed lady, landlady, or 
strictly confidential servant of fifty years' " undoubted 
character," and the two young gentlemen hurried 
onwards and upwards to the third story of the house. 

" Better late than never," said Dr. Claudius Sharp- 
stone, as he held towards Frank a highly professional 
looking watch, with so large a minute-hand, that the 
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most timorous patient could not but feel comforted with 
the idea that, at all events, his pulse was correctly 
counted. " Only thirty-five minutes behind your time, 
friend Frank ! " 

" Just my allowance," replied the newly-arrived one, 
** at a lecture of an hour^s duration. If it is full of 
matter, there is too much in sixty minutes for any 
mental vessel of mine to hold, and as it is, I always 
secure the summing-up, and the peroration. But, 
Claude, you have not been here more than ten minutes, 
I am sure, for your professional face has not worn oflf as 
yet, and I do hate you till you get rid of that It is 
like an undertaker's, or a bad tragic actor's ; one 
can neither laugh nor cry at it, and can do both at a 
burlesquer or a conjurer, who tells you beforehand that 
it is all a trick or a sham/^ 

The gentleman addressed was of easy manner, with 
a bland and open face, but with such occasional side 
and under looks, that he might be thought at all 
events " knowing," if not cunning. Dr. Claudius was a 
young physician who ** knew the world well," and was 
turning his knowledge to some account : and being of a 
benevolent disposition, he thought this a favourable oppor- 
tunity for giving his friend Frank the following hint : — 

" You never were in time for anything yet, Frank ; 
and just let me tell you, that your unpunctuality will 
stick in your path, and throw you down more than two 
or three times if you don't clear it away at once." 
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" I shall pick myself up if it does,^ said Frank. 

" I care not a straw for time in itself," his friend 
continued, " I have *no ear' for it, as the music-masters 
say, but I am obliged to keep a metronome, and, unlike 
some ladies, make it of real use to me, and so sacrifice 
myself daily upon the shrine of pTmctuality." 

" Just the opposite of my plan," retorted Frank ; 
" I never wind up my watch, haven't wound it up 
for years, and if I am thoroughly enjoying myself 
in anything, — no matter what, — I should no more 
think of leaving it because I had an appointment to 
do so, than I should of starting away to church at 
eleven o'clock precisely, just because people generally 
are called * Dearly beloved brethren ' at that particular 
hour. The fact is, Claude, you are becoming a regular, 
Tery regular bore, a sort of animated timepiece, always 
bringing to one's recollection how much of the rerum 
old Edax has swallowed, and how likely we are to get 
put on half-rations. When you are with those whom 
it may astonish, it is all very well to be displaying that 
horologe of yours, just as if Mrs. Brown would faint, 
and Mr. Jones would die, and Sir C. Eobinson would 
be out of all patience if you were not off at this or that 
particular moment; but amongst us, my boy, who know 
what all that means, you may as well put your punctu- 
ality and your repeater in your pocket together, and let 
us ' take no note of time.* I have nothing at all par- 
ticular to do, and I only hope that I never may have.'^ 
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" But if yon ever have/' interrupted Claude, " you 
will find a watch convenient, and will discover that 
converting yourself into a respectable piece of clock- 
work is the surest mode of progression. Depend upon 
it, if you can only keep your watch and yourself by 
Mrs, Grundy's timepiece — do the right thing at the 
right time — no matter how stupid it may be in itself — 
you will be all right in the end. It is ' proper ' for a 
doctor to have lots to do, so I crowd all my appoint- 
ments into a couple of hours, and produce a moral 
effect upon my patients tliat makes them respect me 
profoundly." 

" And pray, what is the moral eflfect upon yourself, 
Claude, and how does it influence your self-respect ? " 
asked Frederick Esdaile, a tall, but rather broadly set 
man, with high forehead, pale cheeks, and deeply 
sunken eyes, who had been listening to the conversa- 
tion with somewhat sarcastic face. 

Claudius looked puzzled and annoyed at the query, 
but while he was framing a reply, a thick, woolly, lisp- 
ing voice, that came from a thickset, woolly-looking, 
sandy-haired man with spectacles, exclaimed, — 

"For my part, I don't at all believe in taking 
Mitheth Grundy'th time. Pm thure, — in fact, quite 
thertain, — that the very betht thing to do ith to athtonith 
folkth with new thingth, and tell them there ith no 
thutch thing ath time ; I like to thtartle people, make 
them open their eyeth and thtare, it ith tho pleathant." 
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" The first thing that one has to do, I take It," said 
Frank, " is to enjoy oneself in the present time, and 
let the evils of to-morrow look after one another. As 
for going out of our way to find out and do what Claude 
thinks the * proper thing,* or what Caecum would say 
were * new thingth,^ it is sheer nonsense, and what is 
much worse, fatiguing. I would sooner row a couple of 
pretty girls for an hour daily up the Thames against 
stream, and tide, and wind, than inflict any such 
abominable torture on myself as to look after the 
correct or novel.'^ 

" Frank's unpunctuality has turned to better account 
than usual, this evening," said Benson Maberly, who 
for some minutes had appeared lost in reverie, and now 
started as if suddenly waked up by the cessation of 
Frank's voice ; " we have had some indications of 
method that are amusing ; Frank talks such intolerable 
nonsense^ and always makes himself out so much 
wrorse than he is, that we have to strain his self-charac- 
terisation through a fine sieve, and 'throw away the 
worser half; ' but Claude is, I believe, in the main 
right, although I must protest against his mode of 
depreciating Mrs. Grundy's morals and real authority, 
while he adopts her practice. Mrs. Grundy is an 
* institution,^ and her time is not an arbitrary thing ; it 
is on the whole the correct time absolutely : it is inas- 
much as the hours are set in conformity (as Carlyle 
says) * with laws long since voted for,' that they have 
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their force, and are entitled to respect. If I thought 
that the laws of society were merely the fashions of the 
day, I should despise them as Frank does ; if I thought 
them as arbitrary as Claude thinks them, I should not 
guide my conduct by them as he professes to do ; if I 
thought people such fools as CsBCum represents (*in more 
ways than one,' whispered Frank Jolly in his ear), I 
should despise them too ; but believing that society's 
laws and hours are but signs, often distorted it may be, 
of what is really good and true, so th)at they at least 
represent some great human tendencies, and thus em- 
body the wisdom of past generations, older and wiser 
than we, I reverence them, and obey — " 

" Three cheers for the maiden speech of my learned 
friend," cried Frank. 

** But surely, Maberly," interposed Esdaile, " you do 
not take for granted that things are necessarily good and 
wise because they exist, and have existed from time 
immemorial Forms often linger where realities were ; 
the tombs outlive their mouldering occupants ; there are 
gorgeous sepulchres with lying epitaphs upon them; 
there are monuments to the glory of defunct villains, — 
you would not have us rebuild these tombs, and, like a 
profane * Old Mortality,' chisel afresh the inscriptions 
that were false ; and live among the graves where there 
is nothing but the phosphorescence of decay to make 
'darkness visible.' There aro right things that have 
never yet been done ; there are wrong things that have 
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been perpetuated from generation to generation. We 
must sift them, — believe neither that the old nor that 
the new is necessarily either right or wrong ; but, re- 
specting that which speaks to us with the authority 
of age, try it as well as that which has only the 
charm of youth, by the eternal standards of right and 
wrong," 

Frederick Esdaile having delivered himself of this 
sentiment, Frank Jolly rose up seriously, as if he ex- 
pected the usual conclusion of a sermon ; but as it did 
not appear forthcoming, that lively young gentleman sat 
down again, singing, in true cathedral tone, " Amen.*' 
And then turning round, shouted, " CflBCum! Caecum! you 
rascal, you are asleep. What have you been dreaming? 
Dread silence, gentlemen, for Caecum's dream." 

" It'th of no conthequenth whatever," replied Elymas, 
rubbing his eyes ; " dreamth at thith hour of the day 
are never either fulfilled or not : but I had a thtrange 
dream, that I thaw Ethdaile in a pulpit, with half of a 
thurplith and half of a doctor of philothophy'th gown, 
with a retort in one hand and a cruthifickth in the other, 
preaching a thermon upon an analythith of thome mum- 
mieth ; and what wath thtill more funny, that Frank 
Jolly oflSthiated ath clerk." 

" But what do you mean, Caecum, by dreams that are 
never either fulfilled or not?" asked Claude. 

" Jutht egthactly what I thay — that they are 
neither." 
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" They must be one or the other," cried Frank. 
" For instance, you either are an ass, or you are not, — 
which are you?" 

" I never dreamed that I wath, or wath not," rejoined 
Cascum, nothing daunted. 

" But I did," said Frank ; " I saw you enacting Bot- 
tom, with the ass^s head, and it fitted you far better than 
your own." 

" When did you dream anything thoabthurd?" asked 
the prognosticator, with awful emphasis upon the when. 

" When I was wide awake," retorted Frank ; " and 
it must have been a prophetic dream, carrying its own 
interpretation with it." 

" Not at all, not at all," replied Caecum, with profound 
gravity and importance. "I have made a great dith- 
covery with regard to dreamth, and it ith that thothe 
which occur between midnight and three o'clock in the 
morning, alwayth come true, and thothe after three 
alwayth are falthe." 

" Then I had a dream which was not all a dream," 
said Frank ; "for my dream of thee, O Elymas Crocum, 
and of thine head-dress, was in those ' witching hours of 
night,' when — " 

" Frank, you are perthonal, and unpleathantly tho, 
but thith ith no laughing matter ; it ith doubtleth a key 
to the interpretation of much that may be of great im- 
portanth." 

''What intolerable nonsense!" exclaimed Sharpstone, 

c2 
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indignantly; "if this is one of the new things you 
astonish people with, no wonder they open their eyes 
and stare, and will, after a time, fancy they see yon 
with the cap and bells." 

" Tharpthtone, there are more thingth in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in your philothophy, and 
thith ith one of them ; there are occult influentheth of 
the thtarth and of the approaching day-dawn that you 
know nothing about." 

" Nor you either," replied Sharpstone. 

"Not tho fatht. "We do know that the odyle of the 
head varyth ith pothition of intenthity during the 
hourth of thleep, and that the heavenly bodieth do 
affect uth, and that they may direct our prophetic 
thoulth to truth or Mthhood/^ 

" Out-Reichenbaching Reichenbach, C»cum!" Claude 
exclaimed ; " you should not think we are such donkeys 
as to be moved by your novelties. Reserve them, my 
good fellow, for old ladies who dream themselves young, 
and young ladies who dream of St George's, Hanover 
Square ; but do not give tis such preposterous absui'dity. 
What have dreams ever had to do with future events, 
except in conjuring up, out of disjointed thoughts, shapes 
of dread, or forms of beauty that represent the waking 
fancies? These they may weave into a web, sometimes 
beautiful as the gossamer's, but as insubstantial ; some- 
times horrible as the pit, and as unreal ; but have they 
Qver done more than, shadow forth a course of events 
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which anyone tnight have calculated from the coarse and 
predominance of ideas, and hopes, and fears?*' 

" Claude's questions, answered in his own way, could 
not disprove CsBcum's assertions," rejoined Frederick, 
" but I think Claude is not right in his interpretation of 
the matter. It has occurred in the history of our world 
that the peculiar condition of mind superinduced in 
sleep has been chosen for the revelation of truths not 
apparent to human thought when exercising itself .upon 
sensuous impressions. Sometimes, doubtless, the tor- 
menting conscience of the wicked man has conjured up 
ill-defined forms of fear, which have haunted him on into 
the day, and modified his fature course ; but at other 
times there have been revelations of unknown, or 
previously unconsidered truths, which the prophet in- 
terpreter has made plain, or which conscience itself 
could afterwards define. But further, there constantly 
are indications of mental processes during sleep which 
Claude's supposition of recollected disjointed thoughts 
will not explain. There may be some relation between 
these visions and future events ; and although I can see 
no tir-priori reason for supposing that the hours of the 
day or night afiect their relation to truth, I see no 
ground for denying that they may. I would rather ask 
CsBCum how many observations he has made, and — " 

But CsBcum would not wait for more questioning, and 
triumphantly exclaimed, **At leatht five! Onthe I 
dreamt that I went to dine with a friend the necktht week, 
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and tho I c^d; another time I dreiunt that I wath 
beheaded, and when I woke up it wath no thoch 
thing—" 

Here roars of laughter, and shouts from Frank Jolly 
of "Bottom with the ass's head — not beheaded,'* so 
drowned poor Caecum's woolly voice, that nothing of it 
could be heard, and Frank dissipated all further attempts 
at conversation upon dreams by singing an impromptu 
parady upon " I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls." 

Frank had scarcely finished his song when a sudden 
loud knock was heard at the door. It was late in the 
night, and the streets had become silent; no one of 
their party was absent, and they looked at each other 
in surprise, and somewhat inquiringly. 

A slight flush mounted upon Esdaile's cheek as he 
left the room to discover the cause. He was absent 
some minutes, and returned with his pale face unusually 
pale, and in his hand a telegram, with the red-lettered 
word "immediate" ominously conspicuous on the cover. 
"My father is alarmingly ill," he said: "I am sum- 
moned immediately. This message should have been 
here four hours ago. The mail-train has left these two 
hours.". • 

"Is there anything that we can do for you?" his 
companions asked ; but there was nothing that any of 
them could do. What help can be given in suspense ? 
Claude tried to give consolation on one ground, Benson 
upon another, Frank upon a third ; but such attempts. 
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kind though they may be, harass raliher than Boothe 
the anxious heart. Esdaile knew that his father was 
advanced in years, that his spirit had for years 
been bowed down by a sorrow in which he could not 
{idly sympathise, although he knew how bitter to his 
father that sorrow was; he knew that his sister Kate 
was not easily alarmed, and that she recognised the 
value of her brother's time and presence in London ; 
he dreaded to think of what his brother Balph might 
feel ; he knew not where that brother was, but he knew 
that he was not at home. Of what comfort to him 
could be the speculations of his friends ? 

With the good feeling that in a. moment recognises 
an intrusion, his companions rose to leave him, Frank 
suggesting that a message might be sent to Kate in 
order to explain Frederick's delay, and undertaking to 
execute the commission of sending it. 

Frederick thanked him, entrusted him with the 
message, and was left alone. It was a relief that they 
were gone; the five, though different in most other 
things, agreed in this, — that they were, and had been 
for some years, mutual friends. 

But though Esdaile liked them all, he was thankful 
to be alone, that he might quietly go over all the 
possibilities that a troubled heart will work out, and 
work over again, until it is lost amid a maze of fears 
and hopes, and knows not which way to turn. 

Thus he remained far on into the morning, feeling 
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how galling a thing it is to be chained up in compnlsory 
idleness, when perhaps the last hours of a beloved life 
may be passing away. 

How often has work been solace to a distracted, and 
strength to an enfeebled, heart ! But here, two hundred 
miles distant, there was nothing he could do except 
muse upon the past, the present, and the future. 

"What do any of these, even my most intimate 
friends,** thought he, ** know of the under-currents that 
drive my soul hither and thither? " 

But there is, there is One, who does know all, and 
the life, though hidden, is " hidden with Christ in God." 
Yesy it is so. Yes, 
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CHAPTER IL 

NORTHWARDS, 
** Quid, de quoque yiro, et oui dicas, ssepe caveto." — Hobaoe. 

Early the next morning Frederick Esdaile was seated 
in the train, and, with genuine English sociability, 
he had chosen the only carriage that was empty. It 
was a dismally rainy day, and Frederick closed the door 
and window of his carriage. Generally reserved, he 
was disposed to be more so than usual now, for he was 
harassed by anxieties which none but himself could 
know — no one like himself could feel. 

Often, it may be, the stranger at our side appears as 
little like his real self as we do ; and, if we could both 
throw off the cloak in which we have so diligently 
wrapped ourselves, we should find bonds of sympathy 
between our " stranger " souls truer than many of the 
commoner ones which underlie the daily intercourse of 
so-called " friends." But we cannot do this. We have 
isolated souls, and the great gulf that divides each 
individual from every other is hard to be ferried over. 
We think, sometimes, that we know our friend by heart; 
we deceive ourselves. Let us look within; let us 
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honestly look at ourselves as we know ourselves; let 
us honestly look at those parts of us our friends have 
seen ; and then let us reverse the point of view, and 
make out what we know of them. We may be as 
honest as we wish to be, but there is in all of us a deep 
reserve. We know, or may know, our weak points ; do 
we not strive to hide them, and give them an artificial 
strength? We know our strong points; do we not 
carelessly expose them, and reveal their feebleness? 
We think that we are looking on circumstances, men, 
and questions, with other people's eyes ; we deceive our- 
selves when most we think we do so. We fancy that 
we use our own eyes, and form our own judgments; 
we deceive ourselves, we are guided by a thousand con* 
siderations we have left out of the account. At times we 
think that our motives are as transparent to others as our 
consciences are clear to ourselves ; we deceive ourselves, 
we are often then the most thoroughly mistaken. At 
times we do not seek, do not wish to be known or 
understood; and then, with many of us, it so happens 
that we are the most easily seen through. 

At times we wish to avoid all questioning — ^we would 
put off alike concealment and display ; we long to be 
alone ; we draw into our hiding-place and close the door : 
and so did Frederick Esdaile on this journey northwards. 
There were a hundred souls, with their hundred-fold 
differently struck balances of joy and sorrow, travelling 
along the same road ; for a few hours whirled together 
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by the same xnotiye power ; pursuing the same apparent 
course, sharing the same destiny, exposed to the same 
dangers^ and vexed by the same delays. But what 
know we, what care we for our fellow-travellers ? The 
ties that really bind us are not those of time and place ; 
the imseen but firmer bonds of union defy all time and 
place — engirdling the world, bringing the antipodes at 
one, and excluding those who may obscure our sight 
or drum upon our ears. Frederick was already two 
hundred miles away, following every movement, 
listening to every sound that broke the stillness of the 
room where his father and sister were watching each 
other, it might be for the last few hours of life. 

" Poor Ralph I " he muttered, as he unfolded an old 
crumpled letter and read it through ; " what may I not 
have to tell him soon? but where is he now? how can I 
tell him ? how can he bear it ? '' 

Esdaile had scarcely replaced the letter when the 
speed of the engine slackened, it puffed away its spare 
breath asthmatically, there was a screeching whistle, a 
sulphurous smell, and every sign of a station being 
near at hand. 

" Room here, Sir," he heard the guard exclaim, as 
the door of his carriage was opened by that muffled- 
up functionary, and a short, thickset, bluff, good- 
humoured, but somewhat quaint-looking man, with 
silver spectacles, and heaps of wrappers, hat-boxes, 
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newspapers, riding-caps, walking-stick, and umbrella, 
limped into the train, bringing with him fog and ram, and 
clouds of vapour steaming from his thick shaggy coats. 

The stranger was evidently wet ; no one could be out 
in this morning's rain for half-an-hour without imbib- 
ing as much moisture as his whole system of woollen 
clothes, and skin, and tissues generally were capable of 
containing. However, the stranger appeared to think 
it good fdn, and throwing off his outermost pilot, 
exclaimed, 

" As the immortal bard says, you know. Sir, * Court 
'oly water i^t dry 'ouse is better nor this rain water 
onto' door/ Isn't it. Sir?" 

Frederick, not a little annoyed at this intrusion upon 
his solitude, and its direct personal appeal, replied, 
** You must remember. Sir, that it is into a fool's mouth 
Shakspeare put those words," 

" That's what they call up Notown way a dry wipe, 
Sir," said his companion, laughing; "but then you 
know. Sir, if we were all of us as wise as Shakspeare's 
fools, Solomon's proverbs wouldn^t be half as applicable 
as they are. Nobbut those about the wise ones would 
fit any on us!" 

Esdaile, much indisposed to get into anything like 
conversation, hid himself behind a book, in the hope 
that his companion would use his Times in a similar 
way, but the new-comer was not so disposed ; and evinced 
his feelings upon the matter by saying : — 
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" I suppose, Sir, you chose this carriage with nobody 
in it for the same reason that I did.'' 

" There was somebody in it when y(m chose it," said 
Frederick, 

" Yes, yes, so there was, but then it was ' Hobson's 
choice,' you know, Sir ; — all the others were full, and 
I like company, the more and the merrier. I shouldn't 
have screwed in here if there had been another 
chance." 

Frederick thought this a favourable opportunity for 
silencing the interloper, and said, ^^ / chose the carriage 
hecause it was empty : as I wished to have some oppor* 
tunity for being alone." 

** Tickets, tickets, — show your tickets," said the guard. 

" York," said the stranger. 

" Notown," muttered Esdaile. 

" All right, gentlemen," shouted the guard, and 
after a little whistle the train was in motion. 

" Sad business that was at Notown, Sir, and they 
don't seem to have caught the rascals yet ; and I fear 
they won't catch them either, for the fellows have made 
off beyond our detectives* reach." 

Esdaile was relieved at hearing " rascals" and 
** fellows " in the plural, as it was evident poor Ealph 
was not the only one implicated in the traveller's 
suspicion. 

" I have no doubt," said he, " that the truth of the 
matter will eventually come out ;" but he felt that if his 
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fellow-traveller knew him to be Ralph Esdaile'a brother, 
he would probably be looking a little more sharplj 
after his hat-box and other valuables. Not at all 
anxious to pursue the conversation, Frederick again hid 
himself behind his book, and his fellow-traveller, 
thinking him a very dull fellow, took up the Timea^ 
and tried to amuse himself without talking to the annoy- 
ance of others. 

Frederick Esdaile cast occasional glances at the 
worthy gentleman, and was not a little puzzled to make 
him out. His dress was odd — he wore a broad-brimmed 
hat, that might have been of Quaker extraction, and his 
coat agreed with this supposition in the quaintness of 
its form and absence of collar; but then there was 
beneath it a most gorgeous waistcoat, combining all the 
colours of the rainbow, and a great many more beside, 
and looking as if it might have been Joseph*s cijat in a 
condensed form, made for him by some doting Jacob, 
with more affection than good taste. Over this waistcoat 
there was a magnificent display of gold chain, and, 
looked at apart from his coat and hat, the occupant 
might be a converted member of the swell mob. But 
his trousers — ^nay, reader ! they were not trousers — Fre- 
derick did not know what to call them; they were 
investments very tightly fitting their wearer towards 
their northern extremity, but becoming very loose in. 
the middle, and then gathering themselves up into folds 
below the knees, and finishing off with leathern gaiters,^ 
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tight as a skin, and passing southward into the obscurity 
of Hessian boots* 

When the good gentleman took off his hat, and put on 
in its place a most elaborately worked cap, he displayed 
a high forehead, and at the same time knocked down 
upon his nose his silver spectacles, which were of the 
old-fashioned broad pattern, like sugar-tongs, with 
glasses in them. 

He looked like a wealthy man ; — five, or fifty pounds 
were evidently nothing to him : his numerous wrappers, 
his hat-box, his little portmanteau, his gold-headed 
walking-stick, and first-rate umbrella, all looked 
wealthy. 

There was refinement, but no polish, on his face ; and 
there was no concealment: it laughed, looked vexed, 
horrified, amused, and grieved by turns as its eyes wan- 
dered over the columns of the daily paper ; every now and 
then he ejaculated, ** Well, I never I" or "There — that 
is first-rate," or " Ha, ha, ha, that won't do now, come 1 " 
as if he was patronising or expostulating with the 
writer, and fairly gaining his points, for he appeared 
perfectly satisfied with the inaudible reply. 

Another station was reached before Frederick Esdaile 
had quite made up his mind about his companion, or 
had decided whether to pump him a little about that 
Notown affair. The traveller dismounted to look after 
some refreshment, and Frederick watched him from the 
window; he saw him befriending some lean and 
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hungry-looking man, and giving him a better meal 
than the poor fellow seemed to have had for many 
a day. 

The bell rang, the train was off; Frederick kept the 
door open as long as he could, but it was imperiously 
slammed by the guard, and hat-box, wrappers, gold- 
stick, and portmanteau were all whirling away at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour from their owner, before 
that unfortunate individual discovered he was left 
behind. 

Esdaile looked out of the window, and saw his late 
fellow-traveller running madly, like a lame crab, side- 
ways, after the train, and shouting to it to stop ; but it 
was all of no avail ; and the last Frederick saw of him 
was that he suddenly halted, burst out laughing at 
himself, and then stood between the rails — a most 
tempting morsel for the next train to swallow. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

I 

THE VALLEY OP THE SHADOW OP DEATH. 

Doctor, Well, well, well — 
QenUewoman, Tr&j God, it be, Sir. 

Macbeth* 

At length the journey which seemed so long was 
over; and Frederick Esdaile, who had been almost 
petulant with every pause, was now disposed to 
linger at the Station, and delay unnecessarily his first 
vision of the hoilse in which his father lived. Four- 
and-twenty hours had passed since the red-lettered 
message had left that house, and Frederick felt con* 
fident that the struggles of an aged, sorrowing man 
with disease and death could not be of long duration. 
Some hours ago he had longed for anything that might 
relieve suspense, but now, as he drew nearer to the 
possibility of " knowing the worst," he wished that 
suspense to last. 

Men often fancy themselves much more courageous 
than they are. Frederick Esdaile could face Truth with 
a calmer heart than many, of whom conscience has made 
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cowards ; lie had braced himself to drink a deep draught 
of filial grief, but he dreaded to hand the cup to Ralph. 
He looked around him to see if he could gain some 
hint of what these dregs might be : but there was 
nothing to help him. The old ruin, that in its decay 
had seen the births of the ancestry of all he knew, still 
lingered in defiance of the mouldering hand of time ; — 
the older hills, out of whose quarries paat generations 
had hewn the stones of which that tower was built, 
still echoed the murmuring of the sea that washed their 
base; — the forms and shadowed forms that he knew so 
well were still there unchanged, — and they told him 
nothing. He passed through the streets with their gay 
shop-fronts, their retiring homes, and their fragments 
of old wall that had resisted bold invaders in the days 
of yore, but they told him nothing of the work that 
had been done by that bold invader, whom no walls 
can keep out. He saw crowds of people merrily chat-* 
tering as they went along ; others in sadness hurrying^ 
he knew not why; and the old blind beggar, whom 
when a boy he had led across the street: — ^but these 
told him nothing. He could look upon each object that 
he passed, but he dreaded to look upon that house whose 
front must tell the tale of life or death. He turned the 
comer of the street in which it stood, but he could not 
turn his eyes to the windows which should unravel the 
mystery : he felt that he must prolong uncertainty to the 
last moment of possibility, and then rash into the truth. 
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He was on the door-step before he knew that the tale 
of life was not yet told. His only sister Kate was at 
the open window, and rushed down to meet him. 

Wrought up to an extreme intensity of feeling by 
having repressed all expression, by having had nothing 
to do but feel, he started back almost shocked at Kate's 
apparent indifference. Her face was so lighted up with 
joy at her brother's presence that she for a moment 
forgot the sorrow and the danger that had brought him 
there. But she had been face to face with the sufferer, 
every moment had been occupied, and it seemed to her 
as if he had been ill for a long time ; she had passed 
through the stage of alarm to the realization of danger 
only; and she scarcely did realize, while her father 
lingered, and yet talked with her, that the silver cord 
was loosening. 

Eate had watched her father day by day, and month 
by month, and had hardly noticed the bending frame, 
the whitening hair, the hollowing cheek, the enfeebling 
mind, and sinking eye ; for the changes had crept on 
silently and imperceptibly from hour to hour. She 
thought that Frederick " would see little change." 

The brother and sister crept up the stairs to watch the 
old man sleeping. The room was darkened, and there was 
about it, as there always is in the room of a dying man,, 
an air of mystery, — a feeling of some presence that awes 
ns, and makes us whisper, and tread softly as we move. 

<< Not changed ! '' thought Frederick ; it was scarcely 

d2 
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possible to believe that it was his father whom he saw. 
The old man was lying to all appearance in a dream-- 
less sleep, and so gentle was the movement of the 
breath that Frederick had to hold his own, lean down, 
and watch closely, to discover whether it was the coun- 
terfeit or the reality of death. It was the counterfeit ; 
and as Frederick gazed upon the face before him, one 
by one the features appeared to rise out of the ruin 
in which they at first lay concealed. There was the 
same noble forehead, the same arched nose, the same 
lips, only without the severity and purpose in them 
that they spake in times gone by. One arm lay life- 
lessly at the side, and the features were sometimes 
distorted; yet after a time Frederick himself could 
fancy that Kate had been right, and that there was 
little change. 

Alarm that we have kept alive by imagination of the 
greatest evils subsides as we grow familiar with reality, 
and Frederick could now draw his sister aside, to learn 
all that had taken place. 

Kate told him that her father rose at his usual early 
hour the day before, and took his accustomed walk, but 
that when he returned home his manner was strange, 
and he talked about Balph in a way she did not under- 
stand ; he used words incorrectly, and did not appear to 
notice it ; that he then muttered something quite unin-« 
telligible, his head fell forwards, and he seemed fainting* 
The doctor was 3ent for, and he said it was a '^ sort of 
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fit.'' After some hours he was a little better, and was 
taken to bed; he slept a good deal, rather heavilj, 
but could not speak distinctly. " However," Kate 
continued hopefully, '' this morning he has been quite 
himself, and the doctor says he is better." 

Frederick thought that liis father could not be " quite 
himself," or with his wakeful, active habits he would not 
sleep so much ; but Kate assured him that the doctor 
said the more he slept the better it would be for him. 

Just then the consultation of the brother and sister 
was interrupted by the arrival of the medical adviser, 
Mr. Gully, who entered the room on tiptoe, so as 
not to wake the patient ; just looked at him, and whis- 
pered to Frederick, " We will not disturb our patient ; 
we are doing as well as can be expected under the 
ch-cumstances." 

Mr. Gully had the habit of identifying himself' both 
with his patient and his patient's friends, and by the 
use that he made of the editorial " we," although he 
sometimes robbed himself of part of the credit he might 
individually obtain for a cure, he managed to throw all 
the blame of a blunder upon the broad shoulders of 
medical science in general. 

" Ah ! my dear sir," said that worthy gentleman 
when Frederick followed into the dining-room, " we are 
glad to find you here, — ^it will comfort our patient, and 
tend to aid those measures which we have carefully 
adopted for our restoration," 
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'' What do you think of my father to-day?" inquired 
his son, emphasising the pronoun somewhat heavily. 

" We are only thankful to witness the effect of our 
timely interference yesterday," was the instructive re- 
ply uttered in tones of great importance. " By this 
time we might have been beyond the reach of human 
skilly but happily we were immediately summoned by 
our dear young friend." 

Frederick asked further questions as to the nature of 
his father^s illness, and as to what is still more inter- 
esting to the friends of one smitten by disease, its most 
probable result; but his queries received only the 
following illumination : — 

" We are suffering, my dear sir, from what we pro- 
fessionally term paralysis, from — ha — that form which we 
technically denote hemiplegia — He-mi-ple-gi-a." 

Here Kate knitted her brows and appeared distressed^ 
imagining that the doctor had called by the mono- 
syllable "fit" something which must be at least five 
times as terrible, since it required five times as many 
syllables to carry it along. She fancied that a short 
word must have been used yesterday for the purpose of 
not frightening her, but that now the awfiil truth had 
come out to her brother. Perceiving, however, that her 
brother took this piece of information without any increase 
of alarm, she regained composure ; and especially so as 
Mr. Gully, who was about to expound to Frederick's 
weak intellect the meaning of those Greek compounds 
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'when translated into homely English, had his benevolent 
purpose nipped in the bud by her brother's somewhat 
impatient interposition. "So much / could see, just 
now, while my father was asleep. I am anxious to 
know whether the consequences of this illness are likely 
to be serious." 

" Attacks of this character," replied the doctor with 
the air of a man who is communicating some im- 
portant truth revealed to his mind alone, — " attacks of 
this he-mi-ple-gic character, are always, in persons of 
advanced age, attended by the possibility of serious 
consequences." 

" It was with regard to the probability rather than 
the possibility I inquired," said Frederick; and to this 
Mr. Gully replied — " We should consider it probable— 
•that something must have given way— given way— 
some part of that organism which has laboured for so 
many years, must — have given way — that in fact, there 
%8 something wrong — somewhere, which has caused 
alarming symptoms— but from which it is not impos- 
sible that our patient may recover— but from which — 
and we cannot hide the truth from ourselves — it is not 
impossible that we may be called to witness a more 
painful result." 

" Cannot hide the truth from ourselves," thought Fred- 
erick ; " would that we could do anything but hide it I " At 
all events, one truth was by no means hidden from his 
mind, and it was, that whatever the truth mig^t be with 
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regard to his father's illness, he had no chance of per^ 
oeiving it through such a muddj medium as Mr. Gully's 
head. Frederick accordingly suggested most courteously 
that some further advice might be desirable; and to 
this Mr. Gully readily assented, for he felt fully con- 
fident, in the dark as he was, that he had done things 
according to the approved rules, and was in reality glad 
to share with another the responsibility which pressed 
upon him. 

But what the nature of the '^ consultation" is to be, 
is the question that must now be solved ; for there are, 
as all of us know full well^ two kinds of consultation 
medical, different as black and white, and wider than 
the poles. There is the consultation real, and the con- 
sultation formal : in the first, the Messrs. Gully consider 
their patients ; in the second, they think only of them- 
selves, and of their patient's friends. In the consultation 
real the "Yes and No" of scientific information are 
brought to bear upon the individual problem of disease ; 
in the conBuitSLtion formal there is often nothing but the 
" yes " of hasty and easily uttered dogma. In the first 
case real assistance is sought from some clear-headed 
man who will give time, and thought, and knowledge to 
find out the malady, and who will do his best to restore 
him who is under the strong hand of disease, or to solace 
him who is grasped by the stronger hand of death. 

But the consultation formal is a very different affair, 
and everybody comes off triumphantly from the feeble 
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contest with Death, Dr. Great Name, with Royal Fellow- 
ships to enforce his authority, with reputation large enough 
to include all little errors, and strong enough to stand any 
assaults from a scientific battery, is the godsend whom 
the sorrowing family have been fortunate enough to 
secure. He never worries the patient by any tedious 
examination, he sees some trifles at a glance, and takes 
everything he does not see upon Mr. Gully's showing. 
He never troubles himself with scientific nonsense about 
the adaptation of particular means to particular cases, 
he knows well the books that were written forty years 
ago, you have but to pull the trigger and his prescrip- 
tions go off like a gun. He has every confidence in 
his friend Mr. Gully, who has done everything that 
could be done up to the last step of calling Dr. Great 
Name in ; Dr. Great Name takes his fee, and the onus 
moriendi is thrown upon Nature, and upon the fact that 
" it is appointed unto all men once to die." 

Mr. Gully felt pretty certain in this case that Frederick 
Esdaile was not the man to care for the consultation 
formal, and he left it to him to suggest the '' second 
opinion." Frederick named Dr. Salter, and Mr. Gully 
left to arrange for the consultation. 

In the meantime Frederick and Kate remained in 
their father's room, and after a time the sleeper waked 
sufficiently to talk with those around him. He did not 
exhibit, as Frederick thought he would, either surprise 
or alarm, or any particular emotion, when he first saw 
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his son. He asked no questions as to why he had 
come, or when« It was too evident that the mind 
and heart were withdrawing from their earthly relation- 
ship, or were losing their power of expression. The 
hold upon mortality was slackening; the dying man, 
in those apparently dreamless sleeps, was passing into 
the presence of realities which rendered the shows of 
earth but as trivial and vanishing shadows of the past; 
and these ghosts of departed visions were scarcely 
detained for a moment as they flitted through the cham- 
bers of the soul, now opening to the light. 

Frederick sat with his father hour after hour, and as 
the time passed away little was said that both of them 
could understand : the barque *of life was loosed from her 
moorings, and was floating out upon that mysterious 
sea that breaks upon the shores of time : the voice that 
came from that barque was frirther and frirther distant 
each time that it floated towards those who were 
standing on the shore and listening eagerly for every 
sound. 

Every now and again the voice drew nearer, as the 
passing waves or wind might drift the barque of the 
wanderer homewards, and they hoped that it might once 
more anchor near that rocky shore. The tones that 
came to them told them of life and love as yet tying 
the wanderer to the past ; but whence they came, and 
how far they had travelled, could only be gathered from 
the changing sounds that now sunk beneath, and now 
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rose above the rippling of life's wave, ** Ealph, Balph,*' 
they could often hear, and his brother leaned closely, 
and held his breath to catch the words that followed, 
but they sank again into inarticulate whisperings, and 
the hours passed on. 

But once again the voice drew near, — the eyes were 
opening, and the light floated over the stilling waters, 
as Kate and Frederick caught the words, " Frederick, 
Eate, and Balph, — my three loved children; but I 
forget — Ralph is not here — can not be here — I have not 
to take leave of him — ^he has gone from me." The 
voice faltered, and again wandered far away. As it drew 
near once more, Frederick said in softened but clear 
tone, " Ralph is innocent — believe him, fiither — Ralph is 
foolish, but you never knew him false.'' 

" Say no more to me, my boy ; God only knows how 
I long to believe in Ralph as you do : but, Frederick, 
do not, by your confidence in him, drive Ralph into 
deeper falsehood, or keep him there. If innocent, why 
go away ? If true, why seek disguise ? If loving, why 
keep away from me ? " 

** There are reasons for all this," said Kate ; *' do 
believe Ralph's solemn word; do send some kind 
message to him, and forgive him." 

" Forgive him, my child | No one knows better than 
Ralph that his father's forgiveness is waiting for him ; 
but Ralph seeks it not ; Ralph protests he needs it not. 
Would that I could believe him as readily as I forgive 
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him everything but this persistent falsehood — O God — ^ 
But here the manner became so excited and the voice 
so unintelligible that words could no longer be gathered; 
the mind and heart had taken their mould, and could 
not be re-cast on earth. 

Frederick remained for some time in silence, not 
knowing what to do ; he longed to gain some further 
expression of kindness and trust in Balph, but he 
dreaded to re-commence the conversation. The current 
of his thoughts was interrupted by the announcement 
of the clergyman, and the immediate entrance of the 
Beverend Eusebius Fairlight, B. A. 

Mr.Fairlight's manner on entering the room displayed 
a consciousness of priestly authority rather than that 
deep sympathy and brotherly love which should always 
characterise those who claim to be ministers under the 
great Brother-Priest of man. Whatever truth there 
might be in his theories of Apostolical succession, they 
did not seem to make him seek the meek spirit of the 
apostles ; they rather limited than braced the move- 
ments of his spiritual nature. At the same time he had 
a perfect absence of bigotry or persecution in his face, 
he simply ignored all who did not yield at once the 
appropriate homage. Upon schismatics he did not so 
much as look ; he crossed himself when they crossed 
his path, and prayed for the time when all schism and 
the causes of it should be forgotten in the dead past 
Candles were burning upon the altar of his church 
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and he passed his congregation through a study of 
deportment that was believed to have improved con- 
siderably the young ladies' '' carriage ; " even Satan 
could find no ^' idle hands " for mischief to be given 
out to, since Eusebius had kept them working at 
altar-cloths, bands, screens, mats, and every orthodox 
device. 

Mr. Esdaile had not heartily approved of Mr. Fairlight's 
innovations in the church of St. Ann's at Notown, but he 
was 80 good a churchman that he raised no objection, 
especially as Balph had always been so ready to do 
this for him, and his practice had been to defend Mr. 
Fairlight rather than strengthen Ralph's obstinate fault- 
finding. Frederick Esdaile never concerned himself 
with the reverend gentleman's proceedings. He thought 
the church large enough to hold all Mr. Fairlight'a 
little peculiarities, and strong enough to resist the oppo- 
sition that they excited. Mr. Fairlight appeared to 
Frederick as a small piece of a large machine, whose 
little eccentricities were not worth setting against Ihe 
general amount of good that the machine as a whole 
was doing. Mr. Fairlight was a scholar and a gentle-^ 
man, and he always found Frederick interested in any 
real good that was done ; and knowing that Frederick 
cared not one straw for nine out of ten of the points 
upon which so many people are ready to worry and 
devour each other, he had the good sense to avoid any 
reference to such matters,, when the two conversed, aei 
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they often had done, upon affairs religions and social. 
Mr. Fairlight's own indifference at the sight of a schis- 
matic was fiillj equalled bj Frederick Esdaile's indif- 
ference to an altar-candle, or to a sermon in a surplice. 
Mr. Fairlight had felt this, and had not lost influence 
with Frederick by giving undue prominence to triviali- 
ties, as he knew the latter thought them. 

But as for Ralph, Mr. Fairlight would, any day in the 
week, have gone a mile out of his way rather than meet 
that young gentleman in the presence of a third person 
over whom he wished to exert any priestly influence. 
There was no common ground upon which he could 
fairly tilt with that unruly youth, and he knew only too 
well that any assumption of authority or superiority 
would be met by some perverse reply that fairly drove 
him from that often-used stronghold. Mr. FairKght 
conscientiously regarded Balph as an infidel, and, if 
possible, as something worse: he had predicted evil 
with regard to him, and was not altogether sorry 
that his words had been fulfilled, and that the un- 
lucky boy having fallen into mischief, had gone out 
of his way. 

When the Reverend Eusebius entered the room where 
Mr. Esdaile lay, Frederick rose to meet him with evident 
pleasure, and his father greeting the clergyman with 
gladness in his eye, beckoned him to a chair beside the 
bed. Mr. Fairlight was kind in his manner, but there 
was an assumption of authority and sanctity in it that 
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had never before thrust itself so unpleasantly upon 
Frederick's notice. The reverend gentleman, with his 
hands crossed upon his breast, and his eyes upturned, 
walked across the room^ kneeled at the foot of the bed, 
and, without giving any salutation to either the sick 
man or his son, commenced at once^ in sing-song tone, 
the words, " Remember not. Lord, our offences ; " and 
in this manner continued the performance of the whole 
of the very beautiful service for the ** Visitation of the 
Sick." 

The old man, however, rambled in his responses, 
wandering far away into other themes, and the voice 
was far distant, so that Mr. Fairlight for a moment 
paused. He, however, soon resumed his Consecration 
prayer, and was about to administer to the unconscious 
form the earthly symbols of a life and love that Frederick 
felt confident his father then realized without any mate* 
rial aid, and he therefore requested that Mr. Fairlight 
would call to see his father on the morrow, as he might 
then be in a condition more befitting such a solemn act. 

Mr. Fairlight remonstrated that Mr. Esdaile's uncon- 
sciousness was of no moment ; but Frederick knew in 
what manner his father would have regarded that 
question; and, at his urgent request, Mr. Fairlight 
yielded, and left the room. 

Frederick again took his place with Kate at the bed- 
side of their father. They watched him far on into the 
night. There was little change^ but bX each fresh launch 
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out upon that mysterious sea, their father travelled to 
more distant points, and the voice was far away. Qnoe 
or twice it returned and spoke to Kate and himself in 
loving tones : there was perfect calm upon those waves, 
however dark their waters were — the wandering one 
had heard that Voice that winds and waves obey, and as 
it said to him, "It is I ; be not afraid," their father 
feared not to trust himself, though the stars were hidden 
and the waters deep. 

Far out from that ocean some sounds reached the 
brother and sister, as they strained their eyes to follow 
and their ears to hear. There were, as it seemed, island) 
upon which the voyager had touched ; and deep down 
beneath those waters they had firm binding to the shore 
on which the two children stood. 

With the words of joy and peace that floated from 
those far-off lands, there was the name of Balph ; and 
Frederick in his heart believed that they were " authentic 
tidings of invisible things ;'* that his father, amongst his 
latest earthly thoughts, might link Balph^s name with 
joy and peace. They were the last words that reached 
him from that ebbing sea. 

As the hours passed on, the darkness deepened : the 
barque of conscious life distanced their straining eyes, 
and only the heaving of the waves of life broke the 
stillness of the night. 

The tide receded from the shore — each wavelet wa« 
more distant than the last Frederick and Kate held 
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their breath to listen, but there was no sound to hear ; 
and, " behold, darkness was upon the face of the 
deep." 

But, though they saw it not, God's Spirit had moved 
upon the face of those waters. 

God had said, '^ Let there be light ; and there was 
light." 

♦ -K- « 9|C 

The brother and sister stand steadfastly looking at 
the silent moveless form. Each seems rooted to the 
spot. Their own breathing is inaudible ; but even- this 
they repress, lest it should disturb the peaceful repose. 
They cannot yet take their eyes from the face that will 
never look at them again ; they must meet each other's 
eyes when they do; they will then— each knows it — 
they will then realize their loss. They do not feel it 
yet — they are not yet in the world alone. 

Let us leave them in that darkened room. 

^P ^^ ^P *» ^n 

The home is gone — ^Frederick Esdaile has now to 
begin life anew. 

His father's counsels can no longer guide him— his 
father's approbation can be no longer his reward. Of 
one source of motive the son is now bereft. But Mr. 
Esdaile always loved, always advised the straight- 
forward, arduous, honourable, manly, Christian course ; 
and his son chose them from his own heart also. The 
same motives remain, but one source of them is gone ; 

VOL. I. E 
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thtj are now all his own. He will find out how mnch 
were his own before, 

''From Ui0 lofToirmiid Uie pain 

Thai oppresi tlie hasTj btmin. 
Come our itreiigth aod Belf-relianoe : we but aufbr what w« kaow. 

From the death that we deplore 

SpriDgB the life for erermore : 
"Lock up, maumful ipirit, there ia joj in OTeiy woe." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 3|e 

Mr. E?Klaile liad never sjmpatkised with the way- 
wardness, the frivolity, the questionings of youth. Se- 
vere in the performance of his religions duties, he had 
heen disposed to censure those whom he could not at 
once convince of the error of their ways, and to con- 
demn those who did not approve his own edition of 
the Decalogue. Clinging with tenacious grasp to the 
respectably antique, he dreaded novelties as he dreaded 
falsehood. Bigoted himself, he regarded others as 
intolerant, and could never appreciate either the force or 
the whereabouts of a position that differed from his own. 
With rigid rules, he was occasionally led into incon- 
sistencies of such minor kind as must inevitably arise 
from dogged adherence to externals. He hated the 
bigotry and pretensions of the Roman Catholics, but 
would not allow that the Dissenters from the Established 
Church of England could have any other than revolu- 
tionary and wicked motives for the existence of their 
conventicles. Loving order more than progress in his 
politics, he dreaded anything in the shape of a reform 
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that stirred up the surface of society ; and he found in 
the little storms that arose upon it, the shocks of great 
earthquakes that endangered the British constitution. 

Frederick Esdaile had always felt with his father on 
all main points^ and though he saw as plainly as any 
one could see the weak places that there were, he 
regarded them as the necessary result of human frailty 
and imperfect knowledge. 

Absorbed in scientific studies, he had learned scientific 
accuracy, and if this had led him to doubt some of the 
traditional dogmas to which his father clung, it had 
also enabled him to reject at once many of the novel 
speculations which were oflfered in their stead. He 
was boldly affirmative of all which, coming with the 
authority of age, was not at once contradicted by the 
authority of a conscientiously exercised reason; but 
he could as boldly utter a negative to many of the 
assertions upon which new fallacies were hung : and in 
the absence of any direct appeal to present judgment, 
was content to rely upon the wisdom of the past. 

He had resolved upon the arduous task of establishing 
a scientific reputation in that great metropolis where 
either arrogant assumption or sterling merit can alone 
succeed, and not descending to the former, but waiting 
in patience and hard labour for the latter, he had no 
inclination to take up with novel theories, or doubts 
which could give but a scorpion when he asked a fish, 
and for an egg could yield him but a stone. 

£2 
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The father was now gone, and the home was gone. 
Balph was wandering far awaj ; and his room, with aU 
its little oddities, must be broken np. There were its 
pictures of the Saints and Madonnas ; of old philoso- 
phers and modem sages; there were its statuettes of 
Grecian heroes, and Italian dancing-girls ; there were 
its books, with the '* Age of Reason," and James's 
"Anxious Inquirer;" the Koran, the Bible, Shakspeare, 
and Shelley ; Sartor "Resartus, and " Tracts for the 
Times;" "QEuvres de Eousseau," **M^moire8 de St. 
Simon," aud a horde of French norels, in close com- 
panionship. There were drawings, models of great 
buildings, old bits of armour, geological specimens, rare 
coins, crucifixes, and autographs of OUver CromweU and 
of some of the Puritan warriors ; an ^olian harp and 
violin ; shelves all groaning with a museum of little 
skeletons, phrenological casts, and specimens of cali- 
graphy, his school-prizes, and his diary, all heaped in 
the perfect chaos that that odd youth had left behind 
him ; — and all these must be scattered — Ralph's room 
must be disrobed. 

And there was Kate's room, with its portrait of their 
mother, its outlook on the sea, its drawings, its plants, 
its relics of childish days ; — ^and all this must be dis- 
mantled. 

And there was that other room, in which the three 
children had first breathed the air and seen the light : 
in which the.life they now had was breathed into them^ 
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and in which they had first been taught to breathe out 
that life back again in infant prayer to Him that gave 
it: that room out of whose darkness both father and 
mother had emerged to marvellous light : that room, 
where now lay unconsciously the form of him who had 
so lately hallowed it afresh by parting words; — that room 
must be ruthlessly disturbed. 

As all these thoughts and feelings crowded through 
Frederick's mind, what wonder that he exclaimed — 

*' This life, even in its outgoings, its relics, in the 
effects it produces upon surrounding objects, and in what 
it leaves behind, is too mysterious for us, and past our 
finding out. What is it in itself? 

" Ye physiologists, that would arrange it all into some 
product of the gross, material body ; some outgoing of a 
power that comes from heart, and brain, and blood; 
who in describing the machine think ye have explained 
its working, its motive power, its products, and its end, — 
is there not something here that finds no place in your 
categories, something that passes by you in your most 
earnest gaze; something that cannot be squeezed into 
your formula, or compressed into your laws ? 

" Te chemists, who can pound in your mortars bone 
and sinew, nerve and muscle ; who can mix up in your 
crucibles and decomposing tubes the relics of all organs, 
and weigh the products in your scales, — is there nothing 
that you cannot melt, or weigh, or decompose ; is there 
no real imponderable you have not taken into the 
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account^ no element for which jou have jet to find the 
equivalent and sTmbol in your fonnnl® ? 

" And ye doubly wise philosophers, who think that 
you have summed up the mystery when you have dis- 
covered some laws of sequence, some relations of the 
mind and heart to the light and heat, the magnetic 
currents, and the motion of the world, — is there nothing 
that has passed you by? And you who tell us that this 
questioning is futile ; that it is but the product of our 
weakness and our pride : you who would tell us to rest 
satisfied with the most logical red-taped parcels of the 
known, that we can cover in our waistcoat-pockets 
outside our hearts : have you stilled our yearnings ? 
Putting your own light imder a bushel, can you in the 
face of day persuade us that the sun is gone out, and 
make us calmly contented with the darkness visible in 
your own hearts ? 

" You cannot. The only answer to man's questions 
are in words that are not man's words, that are not his 
finding out. ' God breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.' ' In Him we live, 
and move, and have our being ;' and when the dust re- 
turns to the earth as it was, the spirit returns to Grod 
who gave it/* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A SEA OP DOUBT. 

wedding-guest, this soul hath been 

Alone on a wide wide sea ; 
So lone it was, that Qod himself, 

Soarce seemed there to be. 

The Mime qf the Ancient Manner, 

"Confound this dust!" exclaimed a merry -looking 
young Frenchman, who was seated on the top of a dili- 
gence, on a hot summer's afternoon. " Was there ever - 
such a wholesale exhibition of the article since — " 

" Since," replied the companion beside him, "oH 
Chaos emptied his fiery lap of world -dust out on 
nothing!" 

" Good ! Jules, good I The banquette of a French 
diligence justifies rather strong expressions of dissatis- 
faction, and here is my smart neck-tie utterly ruined I" 

" We will bring the rascally state of these national 
roads under the lash of our *• leaders,' and put them to 
rights in a twinkling," rejoined Jules Baylifere ; " and 
I hope your satire will be sharpened, Jacques, by the 
damage which your love of fashion has cost you." 
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In spite of the admirable arrangements of the French 
Government in the -matter of roads, the two young men 
here introduced to the reader, thought they could make 
out a good case against the rdgime under which these 
roads had been called into existence ; and they began 
to plan out a series of articles on the subject, to appear 
in a forthcoming journal which they were about to start 
in the city of Lyons. 

Sceptics as the two youths were about all unseen 
things, they were compelled to proceed on their journey 
in faith, for it was quite out of the question for them to 
see the road which they were so fiercely condemning. 
There was literally nothing to be seen but the team, or 
rather, drove of shaggy beasts, which, by some half- 
invisible ropes and imperceptible harness, contrived to 
drag the heavy lumberment along. The two-and-twenty 
passengers looked like so many dusty millers, and weie 
visited with a succession of asthmatic sneezes ; the tags 
of loose harness, the loop of the drag-chain, the tip of 
the drag, and the crumpled tarpaulin which covered the 
mighty pile of baggage, all helped, with the ragged fet- 
locks of the horses, to raise the choking cloud. The 
wayside hedges, where they existed, and the fringe of 
tall poplars, were begrimed with a paste compounded of 
an impalpable powder of chalk and French dew ; and 
the slowly jolting prison jogged on like a moving 
pillar of sand. 

The conductor growled at the driver; an Irish patriot 
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gave vent to his longings for the " paet-bogs," and "wild 
rocks," and " the hiwenly ways of the Himerald Isle;" 
an American declared^ through his nose, that it was " a 
powerful bore, and a darned humpug;" and Jacques and 
Jules expended their ill-humour in an attempt to com-« 
pare and allegorise French institutions, rather than their 
own confused philosophy, with the prominent illustration 
before them. 

At length some startling cracks of the whip, and the 
rattle over paved streets, gave notice of the fact that a 
temporary retreat was at hand ; and the passengers, on 
escaping from the envelope of dust which had enshrouded 
them, caught sight of the quaint gables and green jalousies 

of the pretty town of D , where the Meaaageriea 

determined that new horses should be attached to the 
vehicle, and a new stock of patience imbibed at the 
Hdtel de la Foste. 

The inside passengers seated themselves at the 
miserable table d'hdte which was spread for them, 
while Jules and Jacques- repaired with some others to 
munch their roll of bread and drink their bottle of 
wine at the adjoining buvette; and they probably 
had better reason to be satisfied with their repast than 
their fellow-travellers with the d^jeiiner k la four- 
chette* 

At the door of the bureau stood a pretty, chattering 
French girl, whose whole existence seemed to depend 
on her reaching Lyons that night; and when she wa^ 
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told that there was no room in the diligence, she poured 
ont a series of lamentations about the broken promises 
of the chefdu bureau — about her poor father, who was 
extremely ill — about the impossibility of her walking. 
She declared that the Holy Virgin was most cruel 
to her — that she should break her heart into small 
pieces — that the great prophet would never fetch the 
Priest to see her father — th at he would die, and she 
should never be able to get him out of purgatory : and 
all these expostulations were accompanied with the re- 
sistless argument of tears — but what could be done? 
" There are but twenty-two places, and they are every 
one occupied," reiterated the conductor with a relentless 
determination which admitted of no appeal. But just 
as the vehicle was about once more to be set in motion, 
it appeared that Roget, who, perhaps, had been a little 
smitten by the bright eyes of the pretty damsel, had, 
either by the persuasiveness of his rhetoric, or his purse, 
so far overcome the obstinate resistance of the conductor 
as to obtain the permission of that worthy to squeeze 
her into the banquette, between himself and Jules ; so, 
having gallantly assisted her to mount, and ensconced her 
in as comfortable a seat as circumstances permitted, he 
was recompensed by a torrent of gratefdl expressions^ 
poured forth in true French fashion, with a volubility 
and variety of expression that seemed almost unlimited. 
Roget, who was always ready for fim or frolic, and 
whose leading maxim was to be toujour 8 gdi^ what^ 
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ever happened, was very glad to have his journey so 
pleasantly varied, and he chatted and joked with his 
new companion until he drew from her tlie leading facts 
of her history. It appeared that her name was Lucile, 
and that she was the only child of an aged man who lived 
in one of the populous suburbs of Lyons. She had come, 
she said, on a short visit to some friends, and had left 
her father under the care of a great and wonderful doctor, 
who had promised to cure him of all his infirmities by 
the time she returned ; but she had received a letter 
which said that her father was very, very ill; and 
she knew that the great doctor hated the priests, and 
would never send for a holy father to absolve him before 
he died ; and then what could she do ? She could never 
get him out of purgatory. Eoget inwardly laughed at 
the notion of priest or purgatory, but he thought it was 
all very well for silly women to believe in such fictions, 
and he did not deem it worth while to waste his philo- 
sophical views on the pretty chatterer beside tim. Jules, 
who, though he took little part in the conversation, had 
yet heard a good deal of it ; possessed too much good 
feeling to try to deprive poor Lucile of the consolation 
which she derived from the hope that she might arrive 
in time to fetch some holy father to the old man before 
he should expire, and kept his contempt for priests, and 
his scepticism about all things spiritual to himself. But 
his curiosity was a little excited about this grand 
prophlte to whom Lucile so often refeiTcd,. and he plied. 
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her with many questions as to his name, his professioiii 
his prophecies, to which he received a succession of such 
rejoinders as the following : — 

"-4A, ma fail c^est un homme immense/ — merveH* 
leuxl — He can cure all diseases ; but death — ^when that 
comes, he is silent, though he can converse with spirits 
from the unseen world. The stars speak to him, and tell 
him many wonderful things ; the poplar-trees whisper 
a language that he can understand ; the snowy Alps 
flash Heaven*s truth into his soul. Indeed, Sir, he is a 
wonderful man ! " 

Roget showed by the shrug of his shoulder, and the 
wicked twinkle of his eye, that he believed the prophet, 
or doctor, to be nothing more or less than unmitigated 
humbug ; but Jules, strange to say, in spite of his in- 
credulity of the voices that are ever sounding from the 
Past, and his determination to believe neither in God, 
nor angel, nor devil, listened eagerly to the unmeaning 
rhapsodies of Lucile about this mythical person, dis- 
missed his scepticism, and allowed all his credulity full 
play, when she assured him that the great Zalkiel said 
dreamily things that he did not himself fully understand, 
and that the future was wrapped up in his big, dim words. 
** Oh ! " continued she, " you must see him for yourselves; 
you must hear the strange voices that speak to him, you 
must look yourselves at the mystic veil that hangs in his 
chamber, behind which he will read for you all your 
future destiny," 
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" What," said Jules, impetuously, " can he foretell 
the future? Can he unravel the past? Has he ever 
foretold anything that you have found to come true?'* 

'* Indeed he has, Monsieur," she replied ; " he has 
told me many things, and they have all come true." 

"Well then," said Roget, " I think you may he quite 
happy about your father ; if this great prophet said he 
would cure him of all his ills, of course he will perform 
his promise, and verify his prediction." 

"Ah, Monsieur!" she replied in a piteous tone, "it 
is that which makes me very sad I The great prophet 
uses such big, dim words, I often cannot understand 
them until he explains them. He said something about 
restoring my father to the perfect image of man, and 
clothing him with immortal youth; his words were 
very grand, I cannot remember them, and I fear I did 
not understand them. Bon P^re, qui ea aux cieux, ayez 
pttU de ta pauvre Jtlle,^^ she added in an under- tone. 

"A very clever way of escaping a dilemma," said 
Boget, with a hearty laugh. 

The perversity of Jules's nature was aroused by his 
friend's determination to despise the magician, as he 
called him ; he was conscious of longings of which 
Eoget's merry, careless nature was unsusceptible, and 
having renounced all faith in the good and true, he was 
ready to catch at any straw of superstition or imposture, 
that might save him from irremediably sinking in a 
0ea of doubt. He assumed a solemn tone and aspect as 
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he replied, *' Jacques! mesmerism and clairroyance 
represent great powers in the world, however 70a maj 
sneer at them, and they have done so during long ages. 
It is clear that the Hebrew prophets possessed some 
such gifts, which are more than sufficient to explain the 
reverence paid to them." 

Jules looked as if he had much more to saj to the 
same effect; but his oration was cut short The diligence 
was at that moment descending a hill, when one of the 
horses in the team threw up its heels in the £ace of the 
beast immediately behind it ; this unpleasant assault 
caused two of the other horses to shy violently ; the jerk 
snapped the drag-chain, and it became impossible to arrest 
the rapid progress of the conveyance, which now swayed 
from side to side with firightfnl indecision ; and in a few 
seconds, topheavy with lug^ige and drunk with dust, 
rolled over with a heavy crash. Several of the passen- 
gers had jumped from their seats during this process. 
Boget soon found his legs, and Jules, with the exception 
of a deep gash on his forehead, was but little injured; 
but to their dismay they saw poor Lucile lying quite 
still between the horses, and entangled among the traces. 
Jacques knelt upon the head of the horse, the hoo& of 
which were in close proximity to Lucile's face; but he 
paw that it was impossible to release her from her peril- 
ous position without first severing a rope, which would 
at the same time set free the pinioned animal, and give 
it scope to struggle for its footing. Jules saw the 
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danger, and succeeded in holding down the horse, just 
at the moment wlien others cut the rope which fettered 
the fragile form of Lucile, but not without throwing Jules 
again on his face, and aggravating the bruises he had 
already received. The apparently lifeless girl was extri- 
cated without further injury, and conveyed by Eoget to 
a little inn which was near at hand. None of the other 
passengers had received any serious damage; but it was 
difficult to estimate the extent of the injury which 
Lucile had sustained. Jules turned to account some 
little medical knowledge which he possessed, and decided 
that, although none of the principal bones were broken, 
it was absolutely necessary that the poor girl should be 
allowed an interval of rest, to give her shaken system 
an opportunity of recovering itself. While the two 
youths were engaged in these little acts of kindness — 
rendered so easy and attractive, it must be allowed, by 
the interesting appearance of the suflferer — they were 
attentively watched by one of the inside passengers. 
He was an Englishman, apparently about sixty years of 
age, of spare figure, yet with an air of command in his 
whole bearing, a firm step and military carriage. His 
countenance indicated great strength of will, and was 
marked with deep lines of thought and care; but it was 
sunned over with a calm smile at times, as though he 
were communing with a dead though happy past, or a 
bright and certain future. As he fixed his eyes again 
and again on Jules, his countenance wore an expression 
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of anxious perplexity; he seemed to undergo some 
inward struggle ; then the storm was quelled, and all 
was calm and bright again. He had not carried wounded 
men from the field of battle to no purpose, and now he 
dismissed with a word the noisy crowd of idlers who 
had gathered round Lucile, and made some suggestions 
that were calculated to promote her comfort. Then, 
fixing his eyes again on Jules, he said, in Anglicized 
French, " Young man ! you seem to know better than 
most of these people what to do on this occasion. Will 
you allow me to ask you a question or two? " 

"Pardon, monsieur," exclaimed Jules, and hastily 
rushed past the Englishman, as if he had not heard the 
question that had been addressed to him. 

As the traveller watched the hasty retreat of the 
youth, he said in an under-tone, " It must be he; no 
other could be so tormentingly like her." 

Meanwhile the conductor, having summoned a group 
of labourers from the neighbouring fields, had set the 
crazy vehicle once more upon its wheels; and in spite of 
smashed windows, broken springs, and wounded horses, 
lie declared vociferously that he was " tout pr6t " foi 
proceeding on the journey. ** Prenez vos places, mes- 
sieurs; prenez vos places," he shouted, and one by one 
the passengers reassembled, and cautiously resumed 
their appointed seats. It had been agreed between 
Hoget and Jules, that the latter should remain at the 
little inn, to watch over Lucile, and take the rest that 
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his own wounds rendered desirable, while Boget went 
on to Lyons to seek out Lucile^s friends, and inform 
them of her danger. Thus Jules flattered himself that 
he should escape all further contact with the English- 
man, whose searching glances and apparent curiosity, 
had so much annoyed him. '^ I shall dodge the old 
fellow that way," thought he, "and shall get quit of 
him." 

But as Eoget mounted up to the top of the diligence, 
and Jules turned back towards the inn, he again encoun- 
tered his evil genius. "Excuse me, monsieur," said 
the gentleman, placing himself exactly in his path; " did 
I ever see you in England? Your face seems very 
familiar to me." 

" Pardon, monsieur ; you must be mistaken," replied 
Jules, endeavouring by a tone of affected carelessness to 
conceal his vexation ; " I have never crossed to England 
in my life;" and turning away, he began to sing snatches 
of French drinking songs. 

But his tormentor was not to be shaken off so easily ; 
and after following him a few steps, he once more 
accosted the irritated youth: "Allow me," said the 
stranger, " to pay an Englishman's fee for the assistance 
you so kindly render to this young lassie ; I feel inte- 
rested about her, and shall be very glad to hear of her 
recovery. Will you write me a few lines, addressed 
A. H., Poste restante Paris?" and thrusting two napo- 
leons into the hand of Jules, he hastened away to the 
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impatient conductor, sprang into the diligence, and waa 
on his road to Lyons before Jules had recovered from 
the surprise and annoyance which this unexpected 
rencontre had caused him. " Who can the man be ? " said 
he to himself. " He looked as if he would read me 
through and through ; I feel as if he were linked with 
my fate, yet I am confident I never saw him before. 
Why did I take these paltry napoleons? However, I 
am free from him now; I shall not write to him, he 
may rely on it. So good-bye to him I I wish I had 
refused them ; but it is of no use now." 

When Jules returned to the little inn, and heard 
Lucile's stertorous breathing, observed her introverted 
eyes, and felt her labouring pulse, he was in the greatest 
alarm. He always carried with him a lancet-case, 
which a beloved sister had given him ; and he resolved 
to adopt the only "mechanical method" within his 
power, to relieve the oppression on her brain. In the 
course of an hour, he was gratified to perceive that the 
unfavourable symptoms had abated ; and feeling himself 
greatly in need of repose, he retired to the miserable 
apartment that had been allotted to him. 

Let us creep into his chamber, and listen to some of his 
murmurs. " Am I always," said he, " to be a scapegoat 
for other men's sins ? Am I sflways to be branded with 
this inexplicable curse? How wretchedly is this world 
governed by the blind fate that presides over its desti- 
nies ! Talk of Providence, indeed ! What Providence 
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can there be, when we are tossed to and fro like a 
shuttlecock, and lose half our feathers as we fly from 
bat to bat I Talk of ' a Divinitj that shapes our ends ! ' 
It must be a very inconsiderate Divinity, or why did 
not that addle-brained Irishman fall under the horses' 
hoofs instead of that pretty little chatterpie ? I'll wager 
these two tnmipery napoleons that her useless old father 
will get well again just in time to learn that her little 
sprite has gone to purgatory instead of his own. . . . 
What could that officious Englishman want with me ? 
Was he sent to track my wanderings, and bring me to 
justice ? Justice 1 — there is none for me on this side the 
grave. Would that I had been trampled out of exist- 
ence by the hoofs of those horses I Yet no ; I have not 
courage to face a mode of being where I cannot be my 
own master. But / vnll conquer my destiny, and extin- 
guish this haunting fear of life and death which dogs 
my steps. Gibbon and Hume met death without dis- 
composure, and why should not I? A disembodied 
ghost is an absurdity ; one might as well think that all 
the vegetable life that has beautified the world is im- 
mortal; that the oaks are rewarded for their stout- 
heartedness, the cedars for their perfumes, and the upas 
for its deadly shade, as that this universal human life, 
the creature of circumstance and the child of fate, can be 
an immortal thing. If I were to believe in immortality, 
I would take Lucile^s notion of purgatory at once ; but 
that is only an invention of the priests that will soon 
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be forgotten in the limbo of dead faiths, and with it 
must go the whole of our belief in immortality. I can 
believe that justice, truth, and goodness maj be im- 
mortal ; but that our individual souls are immortal is 
preposterous nonsense. Aye, and in that convictioii, 
I can cry, as well as Paul, * Oh, grave, where is thy 
victory? Oh, death, where is thy sting?' " A bitter 
sarcastic smile played over his features, as he dozed 
away thus into a wretched dreamland of his own. ♦ * * 
He fancied himself stalking through the world astride of 
" the pale horse " of death, and gathering into his own 
breast the curses, the sighs, the despair of the millions 
who obeyed the summons and came to the embrace of 
his grim companion ; and as they made their way through 
the crowded city, and over the reeking battle-field, — as 
they paused over the shipwreck, and knocked loudly at 
the gates of lordly palaces and gloomy dungeons, and 
threaded the sickening haunts of famine and pestilence, 
he saw a great number whom neither the piercing dart, 
nor the icy hand, nor the burning crown of death coidd 
dismay. These waved their hands and smiled ; but as 
he would have tried to penetrate the mystery, a voice 
aroused him with the cry, " The demoiselle cries bitterly 
for her father. Monsieur, monsieur, come quickly, and 
compose her." Jules was almost as bewildered as 
Lucile ; but he did his best to explain to her the circum- 
stances that had occurred, and he succeeded in calming 
her with the assurance that his &iend had gone to seek 
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her father, and fetch the Priest to him if it were 
needful. 

Leaving Lucile much more tranquil, Jules again retired 
to his chamber, and pursued his own communings, 
" What is it, then," said he, " that I have brought back 
from the verge of nothingness? Not merely nervous 
energy and physical power, but a loving heart and filial 
devotion — thought, goodness, hope, and love ; and verily 
these are abiding things. Great Nature V Unknown 
God 1 if ye can hear, tell me, do these things die?" * * 
There was a little spar floating on the sea of doubt, and 
from the battling waves that rolled and dashed around 
it, the shipwrecked man fought hard to grasp at it. * * 
He continued — " When this poor girl lay, a few hours 
ago, unconscious of all around her, that loving heart of 
hers was not annihilated. How, then, would it have 
been, if the Power that had preserved her (whatever that 
Power may be) had left no means for her rescue ? * * * 
Then, is she immortal?— if so, am I immortal? — No, 
no ; it cannot be. Unknown One 1 it must not be ; — 
No." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A PILOT. 

Ordmio. — ^Why, yon can utter with a solemn geetoze 
Oracular sentences of deep no^neaning. 
Wear a quaint garment, make mysterious antioB. 

Isidore, — I am dull, my lord ! I do not oomprelieiid you. 

Ordonio, — In blunt terms, you can play the sorcerer. 

The task of Boget was a difficult one. He had been 
familiar with Lyons in his boyhood ; he knew the hannts 
of its desperadoes, and the homes of its artisans. He 
conld thread his way through its labyrinth of lanes and 
streets, and was in no danger of confounding the Sadne 
with the Bhone ; but he possessed no clear idea what 
plan he should adopt with the view of discovering the 
father of his fellow-traveller. He knew the name only, 
but had no clue whatever to the occupation, residence, 
or station in life, of the man he was seeking to find. 
However, he devoted the evening of his arrival to a 
vigorous pursuit of his object, and the dawn and meri- 
dian of the following day found him still persevering in 
the same fhiitless quest. At length, as the day declined, 
he began to despair of success ; and, vexed at the useless- 
ness of his efforts, he turned up one of the steep wynds 
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that lead to the terraced height of Fourvibres, a spot 
which commands one of the finest views in Europe. 
On a clear day, the whole range of the Jura mountains, 
the Savoy, the Bernese, and the Maritime Alps, become 
visible on the one side^ and the fantastic outline of the 
Cevennes appears on the other. The fertile plains of 
southern France are illumined by the sinuous course 
of the Khone, which may be traced almost to its moun- 
tain-cradle, and followed southwards through its rocky 
gorges to the land of the Troubadours and the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The junction of the Khone and 
Sa6ne, as described by Ceesar in his day, is a prominent 
object of interest ; and Lyons itself, with its cathedral, 
its bridges, its noble squares^ and its public monu- 
ments, is spread like a map at the spectator's feet. 

Jacques Eoget reached this summit just as the setting 
sun began to shed its roseate hues on the snowy peaks 
of Mont Blanc and Mont Filas ; but, almost before he 
had time to gaze around on the glorious panorama, his 
attention was attracted by a singular-looking man, who 
strode past him with an air of importance, and, pro- 
ceeding to the extreme edge of the terrace, there fixed 
himself with his arms folded, and his gaze apparently 
riyeted on some distant object. His dress resembled in 
some degree that of a Greek priest ; his long black robe 
was lined with scarlet. No cross or rosary were visi- 
ble ; but on his head he wore a black velvet cap, the 
band of which was clasped by a large silver crescent. 
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Beneath the cap fell a profusion of black hair slightlj 
streaked with silver ; and a beard, which might have 
satisfied the ambition of anj Capuchin, descended nearly 
to his waist. He held in his hand a long black cane, 
surmounted by a curious device in silver, represent- 
ing a triangle with a serpent coiled about it. His 
black eyes gazed steadily towards the distant moun- 
tains, and he occasionally muttered some strange 
language, with the air of a man completely abstracted 
from all that was passing around him. His features 
were altogether extraordinary; the expression of his 
face was visionary but supercilious. There was power 
of a certain kind, and while he stood rapt in apparent 
reverie, there was a melancholy grandeur about him 
that inspired awe; but as soon as his attention was 
diverted from the imseen object that had appeared 
to rivet him, his deepset eyes revealed a leer of suspi- 
cion and every movement seemed stealthy and sinister. 
Roget turned with instinctive dislike from the cunning 
glance with which the stranger greeted him when their 
eyes accidentally met; but in a few moments, as the 
youth still stood admiring the imposing scene, the black 
wand was laid upon his shoulder, and a sepulchral voice 
whispered in his ear, " Young man ! thou art the bearer 
of heavy tidings, and thou art come on a fruitless 
mission." 

Eoget was startled by this unexpected address ; and 
turning sharply round, retorted, "Pray who are you. 
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that you presume to know anything of me, or my 
business?" 

Without rendering any reply, the mysterious indi- 
vidual stole down one of the narrow wynds which 
descend from the steep of Fourviferes to the Sa6ne. 
Jacques followed him, unable to divest himself of the 
conviction that he had been in the presence of ZalkieL 
The light was fast fading, and Boget failed to catch 
another glimpse of the object of his curiosity. Crossing 
the Sa6ne, he resolved to seek out some of his old 
companions in the populous suburb of La Croix Kousse. 
This faubourg is inhabited by silk-weavers, the rattle of 
whose looms gives to the passenger who is winding 
along its streets of steps, the impression of being in 
one vast manufactory : the buildings almost emulate in 
their height the bastions of the fortress and the towers 
of Notre Dftme. The whole region was the hotbed of 
revolutionary movement, and of consequent interest to 
Roget. Lyons resisted the acts of the Convention in 
1793, and paid the penalty of its daring with siege, 
massacre, and cruelty, unparalleled in the annals of 
crime. However, the bloodthirsty demons who effected 
the temporary destruction of Lyons failed to raze its 
name from the earth, and it has never lost the character 
of being a counterpoise to the influence of Paris. Here 
the young revolutionaries thought they should find 
scope for the reassertion of principles which should give 
civil as well as political liberty to France. 
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Jacques was creeping along a dark passage throngh 
one of the lofty honses in this neighbourhood, — a 
passage which connected two streets with each other, — 
when he stumbled upon two persons ; one of them was 
an artisan, in his workman's dress, who in low whispers 
was talking bad French to a tall figure entirely concealed 
from Boget by the darkness of the passage. As 
Boget paused behind a projecting door, he saw light 
issue from an opening, and when the two strangers passed 
into it, ere the door slammed behind them, he caught the 
gleam of the silver crescent that had attracted his 
attention on the height of Fourvi^res, and heard the 
name of Lucile mentioned. This fired his curiosity; he 
stood listening for a few moments, and overheard an 
angry altercation, the substance of which appeared to 
be, that whether Lucile came or not, the deed was 
done. A scuffle ensued, during which Itoget, whose 
ear was now pretematurally sharpened, fmcied he heard 
distant moanings. The door reopened, and the artisan 
seemed to be forcibly ejected. Boget retired a pace or 
two, and heard him vehemently mutter, " Oh ! that 
Lucile had come before this fiendish job was done. 
I have lost all now." 

Boget, hearing this, seized him by the collar, when, 
exhibiting the terror of a guilty man, the artisan ex- 
claimed, " What means this ? Hands off, stranger ! I 
am not a murderer." 

" I make no charge against you," replied Boget ; " but 
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before I release you, tell me who w this Lucile about 
whom you speak so earnestly?" 

'* What is that to you? " retorted the other. 

" Simply this," replied Eoget; "that a young lady, 
who called herself Lucile Argentier, took her seat on 

yesterday's diligence at A ; that when we were 

about fifteen miles from Lyons, the vehicle was upset, 
and I fear she was severely injured ;" and Koget gave 
him further details with Galilean volubility. 

The savage interest evinced by this unprepossessing 
person in the fate of Lucile, irritated Roget as the former 
replied, " If indeed she be not killed, the secrets of that 
old man's breast may be unravelled yet. By daughter, 
priest, or devil, we will learn the truth ;• let us force our 
way to the mystic chamber ! " 

Boget followed his guide as he ascended a narrow 
staircase, which was concealed from the main avenues 
of the house, and creeping on through dark closets and 
winding passages, they at length came to a low door, 
into which the man thrust a singular-looking key, and 
opened the way into a large and dreary chamber. 
Again they passed on through another gallery, at the 
extreme end of which the stranger drew aside a heavy 
curtain, and ushered Roget into a large room hung 
round with faded tapestry. A light was glimmering 
from a small silver lamp, yet so dimly that for some 
moments Roget was unable to discern either the furniture 
or the occupants of the room he had entered. In a few 
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minntes, however, a promiscuous assemblage of globes 
and telescopes, charts and diagrams, phials and crucibles, 
revealed themselves to his vision. He could hardly 
pick his way among the heaps of folios and parchments 
that lay in confusion on the floor. But what chiefly 
excited his curiosity was the appearance of a variety of 
articles that indicated the presence of a lady : a guitar 
hung on the mouth of a retort ; a little work-table of 
ebony, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, was half-concealed 
by a galvanic battery ; and, horrible to relate, a pair of 
tiny slippers peeped from underneath a screen; while 
a frame containing an unfinished piece of embroidery 
stood beside a black board, that was covered with astro- 
logical symbols. 

Zalkiel, for it was himself, robed in scarlet, and be- 
dizened with amulets and tinsel, strode across his recep- 
tion room, and with menacing gesture loaded Roget's 
guide with reproaches for daring to pollute that thrice 
holy place by his own presence or that of a stranger. 
Roget thought, however, that Zalkiel's wrath was 
feigned, and with admirable adroitness interposed, 
" Does the old man, the father of Lucile, still live? if 
so, there are abundant excuses for my presumption." 
A deep groan from the farther comer of the room called 
his attention to a couch, on which he discovered the 
snowy beard and wasted form of an aged man, ou whose 
face there still lingered the signs of great anguish. His 
face was distorted into a grimace of reproach, disap- 
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pointment, and inquirj, as he exclaimed with a be- 
wildered gaze, " Lucile ! Was she not torn to pieces ? 
Where is she? Bring her to mel" and he looked 
eagerly to Zalkiel to satisfy his inquiries. 

The magician, by his assumption of superhuman 
power, by his pretended knowledge of the future, by 
the legerdemain with which he exaggerated the im- 
pression of his capacity, the strength of his will, and 
the bravado of his threats, had completely subdued the 
spirit of the old man, who, when Zalkiel turned to 
speak to him, was cowed as in the presence of a superior 
being. The artisan, whose waxy complexion, high 
cheek-bone, and sinister glances, had inspired Eoget 
with loathing, remained silent. This man knew, or 
thought he knew, the designs of Zalkiel, and from his 
own history was so familiar with falsehood and crime, 
that he was well able to appreciate their gloss, and 
understand their shifts ; he had made frequent compacts 
with the impostor, which had revealed his infamous 
jugglery; but there were obscure depths in ZalkieFs 
nature, which the vulgar mind of his accomplice had 
never been able to fathom, and there were times when 
the apparent rapport between the prophet and the 
invisible world wrought so powerfully on the morbid 
imagination and guilty conscience of this English me- 
chanic, that the latter shrank from him appalled and 
quivering, and found all his brute force and common- 
place villany fail in the encounter. Zalkiel and his 
accomplice agreed in an utter negation of all that is 
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commonly understood by the word " religion." There 
was no law which they reverenced, no sin of which they 
were ashamed ; they hated the pretensions and doctrines 
of the Christie, priesthood, but on different grounds; 
the one because he feared their mighty rivalry, the other 
because he dreaded the bare possibility of their truth- 
fulness. Zalkiel, because he claimed for himself to hold 
the keys of the invisible world, and sought to terrify 
his victims with the secrets of the prison-house ; his 
tool, because his sensual nature recoiled with undis- 
guised terror &om the thought of death, and now he 
suspected Zalkiel of having so far wrought upon the 
fears and life of the miser Argentier, the father of 
Lucile, as to have gained during her absence a bond 
which would entitle him to the bulk of the old man's 
hoarded treasure. He had no benevolent object in 
wishing for the preservation of Lucile's life or pro- 
perty, and had used various means to induce her to 
listen to his addresses, hoping vainly, on the death 
of her father, to make himself master of her fortune 
and person. 

The old man lay cowering beneath ZalkieVs fiery 
glance, when Eoget exclaimed, rushing to the bedside, 
" Your daughter is not torn to pieces ; cheer up, old 
man ! Lucile will soon be with you." 

"Soon be with me!" he shrieked in amazement; 
the wise man told me she was torn to pieces, and he 
knows everything. He gave me drugs to soothe me. 
Sniely I have been dreamiog. Oh, my daughter I my 
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daughter 1 What have I done? Have I robbed her? 
Did I tear her to pieces? Give me the bond; let me 
tear it to pieces 1" 

" Ah ! the bond, the bond, Zalkiel ! " hissed Exe, for 
that was the mechanic's name. ^^ You are not content 
with murdering him ; you must rob her too." 

Zalkiel took no heed of Exe's insinuations, but 
burst in upon the brightening faculties of the old man : 
" Dost thou question the wisdom of the wise, and the 
voice of the Eternal? Have all my instructions been 
lost upon thee ? In this dread hour, when thy spirit is 
embraced by the angels of the presence, and the golden 
elixir has been poured into thy travailing soul, art thou 
spuming from thee the hand that has opened the ever- 
lasting gates, and shown thee the glories of the im- 
mortals? Wilt thou singe the new plumage of thy 
soaring spirit with the flame of an earthly love, when 
the bosom of thy sainted spouse is bared for thine 
embrace, and the perfiuned breath of seraphim wreathes 
round thy celestial form ? *' 

As he said these words, a delicious, half-intoxicating 
odour spread through the chamber, and a brilliant car- 
mine light was so kindled behind the person of the 
prophet, as to fringe his black locks with tags of 
fire, and to originate, as if by enchantment, a ghostly 
shadow, which seemed to hover at the foot of the couch 
of the dying man. Argentier, who had raised himself 
under the exciting effect of the wizard's rhapsody, fell 
back aghast and overpowered. 
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Zalkiel^ seizing the opportunity, assumed his most 
sepulchral tone and said, " Beware, lest the ambrosia 
of paradise become the effluvia of hell, and the angelic 
powers, whom thou hast presumed to approach, hurry 
thee swiftly to perdition." 

As he spoke, a foetid odgur stole through the room, 
and they were once more in comparative darkness ; a 
terrible groan from the old man attested the effect pro- 
duced upon his shattered nerves. Eoget whispered to 
Exe, " There's some desperately foul play going on here; " 
but Exe was himself struck with terror, in the presence 
of a few natural phenomena, which his meagre philosophy 
was unable to explain. 

In spite of this vehement and dastardly attempt to 
frighten old Argentier to death, Eoget went to his couch 
and said in a calm voice, " My friend, would you like 
to see P^re Andret?" Called thus suddenly back to 
thoughts with which he had been familiar from his 
childhood, which he had lisped when an infant on his 
mother's knee ; to the early consecration of his wedded 
love ; to days forgotten, and to hopes now dead, he was 
speechless with gratitude. The very thought seemed 
for a moment to loose the spell by which the sorcerer 
had bound him. At this, Zalkiel looked livid with 
rage, and cried fiercely, " Let no priest dare to cross 
my threshold; no base monkish charlatan, with his 
stereotyped lies and the tradition of a paltry miracle that 
he pretends to perform, shall utter his diabolic treason 
against all true philosophy within these thrice-hallowed 
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walls. No vile confessional shall be conducted here ; no 
huckster of pardons shall set up his auction-mart within 
reach of my potent spell ; ten thousand devils shall start 
from their hiding-places if the wafer-god is elevated here.** 
Boget, whose reverence for the priesthood was ex- 
tremely small, had at the same time sufficient latitudi- 
narianism of opinion and purity of purpose to explore 
the design of Zalkiel in this outrageous interdict ; and 
he said with perfect sang-froid, ''Prophet, magician, 
sorcerer, or whatever you call yourself, you may impose 
on Monsieur Argentier by this absurd raving, but you 
are revealing the plot that you have laid against this 
old man*s reason and property, if not his life; so be- 
ware ; there are some spells in the shape of handcuff 
and prison that are more powerful than any of those 
created either by your chemicals or your impudence; 
I am witness, and so is Monsieur Exe, that you have ch- 
deavoured upon false pretences to wrench from a dying 
man powers to which it is evident he had given no 
willing authority. You have aggravated your offence 
by torturing his mortal agony with a base falsehood, 
as well as by designing to inflict upon his innocent 
daughter spoliation and robbery.** 

It is difficult to say what would have been the termi- 
nation of this scene ; for as Boget finished his appeal, 
the tapestry at the other end of the room was drawn 
aside by a gentle hand, and in walked Lucile accompanied 
by Pbre Andret. The apparition of the gentle form of 
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Lucile, enfeebled though she was by her recent sufferings, 
was more formidable to the boasting prophet than any 
of the spirits he had raised had been to the tottering 
reaaon of Argentier. He consulted his dignity by a 
mysterious disappearance. 

Eager as Exe had been to bring Lucile and the priest 
between Zalkiel and their common dupe, he saw that, 
partly by the failure of the means used by Zalkiel to 
produce " death from natural causes," and partly by the 
&ct that a stranger had been so unfortunately admitted 
into their secrecy, they had both been for a while out- 
witted and baulked of their prey. Accordingly, he 
expressed to Lucile, in a low silky voice, the pleasure it 
gave him to find that Mademoiselle had sufficiently 
recovered from her accident to return home ; he trusted 
that the symptoms of her father's illness were assuming 
a more favourable character ; was delighted that she had 
come to relieve himself and Dr. Zalkiel of their anxious 
care ; and, then apologising for his dishahtUe, he with- 
drew, whispering to Jacques Koget, " Silence ! and follow 
me. 

There was too much mystery about the whole transac- 
tion for Koget to commence any explanation ; and as 
Lucile loaded him with thanks, and hoped he would 
come to see her father shortly, he felt that his own 
presence was intrusive, and obeyed the hint given by 
Exe. There was nothing else to be done; and the 
curtain falls upon the mystic chamber. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE HIDDEN ROCK. 

Thus I hurl 
My dazzling ipellH into the spungy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 
And give it fSalse presentments, lest tho place 
And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 
And put the damsel to suspicious flight ; 
Which must not be, fur that's against my course : 
I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-placed words of glozing courtesy 
Baited with reasons not unplausible, 
Wind me into the easy-hearted mui. 
And hug him into snares. — Comtu, 

About three weeks after the occurrences described in 
the previous chapter, Jacques Boget and Jules Bajli^ro 
were seated in their little chamber, in the third 
floor of a house in " La Ghiillotifere." The funds at 
their disposal were small; the writing, composition, 
printing, publication, bill-sticking, canvassing, and 
retailing of their journal was very nearly all to be done 
by their own hands. They had every arrangement to 
make, and much risk to encounter. They found unex- 
pected obstacles in their way ; but the recollection of the 
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vast brood of patriot journals that were hatched in the 
first few years of the Great Revolution encouraged 
them ; and Jacques argued that what had been 
done before by the friends of liberty, might be accom- 
plished again. They had to define their principles, 
to announce their object, to select their title, to 
issue their programme. Jules, however, appeared 
more than usually depressed ; his conversation flagged, 
he was evidently absorbed in some subject more 
interesting than the otherwise engrossing matter in 
hand. 

" Whither are you wandering, what are you musing 
over, Baylifere, that you strike your head, and draw 
those deep sighs?" 

" I am yearning, sighing after the future, Jacques, 
and yet afraid to meet it." 

" What future do you mean? A good citizen should 
have faith in the perfectibility of humanity, and be 
satisfied with the future which the higher reason assures 
him must be awaiting his species. If / had only the 
future to make me unhappy, I should be the happiest 
of men." 

" But I have a future, too, that is independent of the 
future of society or of the human race. If you have 
managed with your transcendentalism to escape the 
trammels of self, I must confess that, as yet, it has failed 
to crush out of me the feeling of my personal inmior- 
taUty." 
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" I thought," said Jacques, " we had long ago re- 
nounced all belief in any such nonsense." 

" I did not say belief; my belief is a thing to which I 
am logically driven by the inflexible laws which have 
presided over my destiny. Induction, analogy, argument 
have indeed annihilated my belief in immortality ; but, 
Jacques, they have not extinguished the consciousness 
of it. My feelings are as unmanageable as my arguments 
are irresistible." 

" Au diable with feelings ! we have to do with 
principles and truths, and must not be fretting after an 
immortality which the gods have not chosen to give 
US," said Boget. 

" I wish you would not talk, then, about the gods and 
the devil, or I shall begin to suspect that, after all your 
eternal jabber about principles and truths, you are feeling 
realities that you cannot logically sustain; besides, I 
am not fretting after an immortality, for there is nothing 
that I wish for less than immortality." 

Roget replied : " We differ again ; / long for it, and 
expect it ; but, an immortality on earth, not a ghostly, 
shadowy, incomprehensible existence, such as you say 
you fear ; but the immortality of such men as Cicero, 
Brutus, Rousseau, and lea grands Joumaliatea,^^ 

" You are accusing me with a play on words, and / 
am in no mood for play, mon cher,^^ 

** Play was the last thing I dreamed of; what I mean is 
this, that the immortality which great men have obtained, 
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is all that I desire or can conceive possible. If we teach 
our Bcruches du Rhone to chant a new * Marseillaise ' in 
honour of personal freedom and liberal opinions, and 
inspire with the spirit of self-government some of the 
great towns of France, the names of * Roget, Baylifere, 
et Compagnie,' may be as immortal as the mighty river, 
or the mountain-fastnesses which gave it birth." 

" But suppose our * names were ever on the world's 
broad tongue, like sound upon the falling of a source,' 
where shall we he, Roget ?" 

^^ MonDieuI we shall not he anywhere; we shall 
have heen, and tJiat will be enough for us." 

" Well ; to tell you the truth, I begin to feel — to 
know that heing is a rather more serious matter than 
you seem to make it. I have had positive ocular proof 
given to me, that death does not finish its r^fe." 

" What on earth do you mean?" 

" My eyes have been opened ; they have gazed into 
that fiiture world which my reason rejects as a vain 
imagination; I have heard the voices and know the 
secrets of the prison-house. There is a spirit-world, 
and its denizens pursue the thoughts and reap the 
rewards of their earthly travaiL" 

Roget seemed as if he was at that moment seeing 
something more wonderful still ; but his utter amaze- 
ment having thawed a little, he compensated himself for 
this sudden attack upon his organs of astonishment by 
such a burst of laughter as did him good for weeks. 
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As soon as ordinary words succeeded this divineezplosion, 
he found breath to saj sneeringlj, '' And praj how and 
where have you seen and heard these marvellous sights 
and sounds ? I thought your belief was inflexibly set* 
tied in the opposite direction ; but, in the name of Jean 
Jacques and Mont Blanc, what magic has unsealed 
those sparkling eyes of yours, and taught them to pierce 
the veil which enshrouds futurity ? Has that old con- 
jurer, Zalkiel, been deluding you with his spirit-rapping 
and alchemy?'' 

" Don't calumniate one of the wisest and most extra- 
ordinary of men. I tell you, Jacques, that Zalkiel has 
fathomed the depths of the old religions ; he has acquired 
certainty where they are all lost in clouds; he walks 
with firm tread through regions where they have stumbled 
one after another, until the quicksands of time are all 
choked and lumpy with their corpses ; he has found out, 
by immense research, by observation and experiment, the 
true rapport that exists between the past and the present, 
between the present and the future ; between the material 
and the spiritual, tlie living and the dead ; and I believe, 
if we would listen to his counsels, and yield up our 
minds to his guidance, it would not be impossible for us 
to enter with him into the penetration of the invisible 
and the infinite." 

" Jules Bayliere, listen to me. I haye an irresistible 
impression that Zalkiel is a vicious, dishonest charlatail 
of the basest kind ; and although that lovely Lucile is 
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entranced hj his spells, and I have failed to disenchant 
her, I am convinced that he had laid a deep plot to 
poison her father, and spoliate her property." 

" How utterly unreasonable you are, Roget ! Has 
not every suspicious circumstance been explained to 
Lucile's entire satisfaction? and is not the perfect 
reconciliation between Zalkiel and Argentier, more 
than sufficient to exonerate the prophet from your 
feckless charges?" 

" Is not the * perfect reconciliation ' between the 
copperheaded snake and the charmed bird, more than 
sufficient assurance of the generous intentions of the 
said viper?" replied Roget. 

. " When you can explain how Zalkiel discovered your 
mission ; how, as you acknowledge, he had foreseen the 
accident which befell Lucile, — when you can account for 
his evident premonition of the approach of that sleek 
priest, or for his prediction about the result of our 
transaction, or — " 

" Why, by all the mouths of the Rhone," interrupted 
Jacques, " you don't mean to say that he has deluded 
you out of five francs for that most imnecessary and 
stupid piece of advice ! " 

Jules coloured deeply, and replied — " I said no such 
thing ; although, if I had given him five napoleons for 
the benefit of his observations, it would have been well 
bestowed, and I believe we should do wisely to consult 
him most fully upon the aspect of public as well as 
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private affairs. Think, Jacques, how we should astonish 
the Moniteur Univerael, and even startle that London 
boa-constrictor, yclept " Tlie Times," if we were to ante- 
date their intelligence, and foresee the strokes of diplo- 
macy in all the Cabinets of Europe ! " 

** Alas ! alas ! what twaddle Lea Bouchea du Rhone 
will mumble. Instead of Lajeune France speaking forth 
the words of healthy philosophy, and uttering vigorous 
strictures on the times, there would be nothing better 
than the delirious ravings of a dotard. No, no ! if 
Zalkiel is to mix one single drop of his venomous 
nonsense with our printer's ink, I have done with the 
enterprise. Jules, you are crazy 1 what is the matter 
with you?" 

" Ah, Jacques ! you know not the gloom in which his 
ominous words have wrapped my soul. That man 
knows far more of my history than you do, and he has 
uttered an oracle to-day which makes me dread that evil 
tidings are on the wind, and that blackness and darkness 
now rest on the home of my fathers." 

"Fathers! I didn't know you had any; I thought 
you always told me that you were tumbled down from 
the moon one fine evening. Fathers and mothers too — 
I always thought they were great delusions. Why, 
man alive ! I never had either ; I was brought into the 
world when my mother was out, and a very good thing 
too 1 " 

Jules was angry at this reminiscence of the falsehood 
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he had dinned into the ear of his companion, and 
mortified at his subsequent forgetfdlness of his own 
story. 

''There! it is impossible," said he in reply, ''to be 
utterly indifferent about one's origin.'* 

"Ma foil" said Koget; "if I was laid on the 
kitchen-table of strangers by a woman who had no 
more heart than to do it, why, she may go to the dogs 
for all I care, whoever she may be." 

Jules shuddered, but Koget continued: — " Well, well; 
because Zalkiel's vaticinations have cast a gloom over 
your private history, you want forsooth to enlist his. 
valuable services to help us to understand the future of 
France. Jules, you are mad ! Go to roost, man, and 
wake up to-morrow morning witli a wiser Jbead on your 
shoulders ! " 

The youths parted not in the best of all moods with 
each other that evening, but Jules was not crazy* He 
saw another "spar" floating on the sea of doubt, and, 
shipwrecked of all faith, he struggled for a few brief hours 
of his troubled life-course, therewith to support himself 
amid its battling breakers. Boget had never seen the 
awfulness of life, and never occupied his mind with the 
thought of death. The past did not haunt him; the 
future did not confound him : he lived in the present, 
was content with life as he found it, had no inward 
wealth to waste, no father's name to hide, no mental 
conflict, and, therefore, no deep spiritual sorrows. We 
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need not be surprised at the manly indignation with 
which he spumed the assistance of Zalkiel. But Jules 
Baylidre had lost all the companions of his boyhood, 
and all the solace of their friendship ; he had to mourn 
the thoughtless sallies with which he had half broken 
the stem but loving hearts of his parents, and to brood 
over the gradual wreck of the vessel in which his soul had 
first embarked on the great ocean of life. As long as the 
sun shone on the gleaming waves, and they played idly 
around the damaged prow, he laughed and shouted, and 
boasted of his power to swim safely to shore. But the 
sun went down^ and tlie storm came on, and he was left 
alone, drifting out in an unknown sea; and who can 
wonder that he should snatch eagerly at any floating 
spar which the wild waves swept along his desolate 
way? 

The next moming Jacques Roget and Jules Baylifere 
started in pursuit of some of the objects that were 
subordinate to their great design. Jules resolved to 
call at the Post Office, and ask for letters. He did 
80 with a trembling voice, and his superstitious fears 
were all quickened into preternatural activity when he 
received a letter bearing the familiar autograph of his 
brother, and encircled with a portentous border of deep 
mourning. Poor Jules! his cheek was blanched with 
fear, and he dared not break the seal. It was the first 
he had received for years. Roget rallied him for his 
cowardice and unmanliness, but when he recalled the 
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warning of Zalkiel and the degree to which the wizard's 
threat had haunted his friend, he hit upon a lucky 
expedient for divesting him of some of the alarm 
occasioned by this apparent witness of the charlatan's 
supernatural foresight, and he cried, — "Come, Jules, 
tell me how long this letter has been awaiting 
you?" 

" How should I know?" was the reply, uttered with 
a parched tongue and choking voice. 

" Know, man ! why, look at the postmark. Let me 
have the letter, and I'll tell you in a trice." 

Jules summoned up courage to examine the stamp, 
and exclaimed, — "Heavens! it has been here three 
days ! " 

" I thought as much ; and I have no doubt but * the 
black cat' has seen it, and judged, from its garb of 
mourning, that he might safely frighten you with his 
catawauling." 

The sudden recoil from the idea of an incomprehen- 
sible prophecy to that of an unprincipled trick was the 
little le^p fi'om the sublime to the ridiculous, and^ 
laughing at Roget's sharpness, Jules gathered strength 
to tear open the fatal communication, and learn the 
worst. 

Jacques saw the horror-struck expression of his 
friend's countenance as he hastily turned away and 
walked in the (Jirection of their lodgings ; and, feeling 
that his presence would be insuflferable, and that the 
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" first strong burst of anguish must weep itself away " 
in solitude, he bent his steps towards La Croix Bousse. 
His ostensible reason for wending bis way thither was 
the desire to ascertain some particulars about the recent 
movements of Zalkiel, but perhaps there was another 
species of fascination in a lower Hage of the mysterious 
house, which had woven a more potent spell for Jacques 
than any of the magician^s tricks could have conjured 
up. Lucile Argentier was one of those charming 
specimens of nawet^ which are so often seen among the 
young French girls of the middle class of society : in 
person, she was extremely small ; her form was fragile, 
and every movement light and graceful as a fairy; a 
profusion of dark-brown tresses was tastily gathered 
up at the back of her head, under one of the jaunty 
little caps so much the fashion among young French 
lasses, which was prettily decorated with pale blue 
ribbons. Her complexion^ though by no means fair, 
was transparent, and at times illumined by a damask hue 
on her symmetrically rounded cheeks. Clear, laughing, 
hazel eyes, with something of a dreamy look about 
them; a small nose, slightly retrouasie it cannot be 
denied, and an exquisite little mouth, completed the 
contour of as charming a damsel as one might hope to 
meet in a long day's journey ; and we can easily under- 
stand why Jacques Eoget felt no unwillingness to frame 
an excuse for a visit that might afford him an oppor- 
tunity of improving his acquaintance with the little 
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beauty who had crossed his path under circumstances so 
peculiar. 

Lucile's attractive exterior, moreover, was the index 
to much that was lovely in her disposition. She had a 
warm affectionate heart, and possessed a quickness of 
perception and an energy of character which gave the 
promise of many fine qualities in after life. Her mind, 
however, had not been cultivated or disciplined, and she 
was often fitftil in the manifestations of her feelings; 
her child-like simplicity made her an easy prey to the 
machinations of Zalkiel, and her unsuspecting nature 
was greatly swayed by his potent influence. He could 
not ,manage to alienate her reverential love from the 
blessed Virgin, or to shake her confidence in the good 
Cur^ ; but her vivid imagination was charmed by the 
visions of beauty which, under the magician^s spells, 
she fancied that she had seen ; and she reposed implicit 
faith in his power to know, to do, and to foretell all 
things. In his presence she was silenced and awe- 
stricken^ but as soon as she escaped from the spell of 
his evil eye, her natural buoyancy of spirit came to her 
rescue, and she could chatter away to any companion 
who was at hand. She tended and soothed her poor 
old father with the most winning sweetness and cheer- 
fulness ; and now and then would string her guitar, and 
sing in a soft, low voice, some song of the olden time, 
which for a moment recalled to his shattered mind the 
days of his early love, and the tones of his sainted 
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Glemence. It was thus that Lucile was wiling awaj a 
few minutes at the time when Jacques reached the door 
of the apartment. She arose hastily, put aside her guitar, 
and then running to open the door, ushered him in, and, 
clapping her tiny hands with delight, exclaimed, — 

" Ah ! Monsieur Roget, it is very good of you to 
come and cheer my father; he will be very glad to see 
you." 

The chamber into which she led her visitor was 
altogether different from that in which Boget had found 
the old man on his first introduction. Lucile had 
perfectly recovered from her accident, and looked more 
lovely than before ; but her father, between the cunning 
prophet, the inquisitive priest, the idolised child, and 
the unscrupulous toad-eater, appeared shattered an 
imbecile. 

There was a brief lull In the storm of small-talk that 
enlivened the little chamber on Soget*s first appearance ; 
and a shade of sadness swept over Lucile's pleasant 
features as she said, — ^'Alas! Monsieur Boget, I am 
very grieved to think of the dark clouds of sorrow that 
are hanging over M. Baylifere. What can he have 
done that the wicked spirits chase him so ? A few days 
ago, as he passed me, I saw tears course fiercely down 
his cheeks I " 

Boget started and said, — " I expect that * black cat ' 
has been mewing in his ears, and telling him about as 
many lies as he has told to you and to your father. I 
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wish I conld jnst make you all see through that old 
arch-impostor as I do! It grieves me, Lucile, to see 
that jou are so entangled in the net which the wily 
wretch has laid for jou; but that Monsieur Bayli^re 
should be thus imposed on, with his strong mind and 
clear perceptions, — he who believes neither in God nor 
devil, nor in any spiritual existence^ good or bad, — that 
he should be so absurd passes my comprehension." 

" You may say what you please, my daughter is not 
dead/' interposed old Argentier ; '' Zalkiel gave me the 
lK>nd,-vei7 kind man is Zalkiel." 

''But I am sure," said Lucile, ''that Zalkiel is the 
wisest of men, — wiser than Solomon, — than the Arch- 
bishop, — ^than Pere Andret" 

This astounding anti-climax was too much for Boget's 
gravity. " I see," replied he, " your scale of wisdom; 
Solon, Socrates, Cicero, St Paul, were wise, and Solo- 
mon wiser than all of them ; the Archbishop is wiser 
still, and Pfere Andret reduces them all to insignificance ; 
but a greater than Pfere Andret is here ! " 

Lucile thought this a very grand and true state- 
ment, and resolved to quote it to Zalkiel as Bogefs 
opinion. 

" Very wise man is Zalkiel ; he made me see wisdom. 
I am very wise, too," jabbered the old man. 

" I want to know," continued Boget, " whether Zal- 
kiel has been out of the house the last three days." 

^* No, no ; he has been consulting with mighty spirits, 
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and gazing on unearthly visitantB, and has not stirred 
from the mystic chamber for five days and nights.*' 

^*Mon Dieul" ejaculated Boget, trying to conceal his 
perplexity, " how did you know that anything had 
befallen Monsieur Bayli^re ? " 

" Has the news come then, — the dark news that the 
prophet foretold?" inquired she eagerly. 

" Something,'* replied Eoget, " has well-nigh broken 
his heart, I do not exactly understand what it is ; but 
how do you know anything about it, and what makes 
you take such a mighty interest in his concerns ? " 

^' Zalkiel has read him his horoscope, and has given 
me a sight of it ; my stars cross his many times, but 
are not in conjunction, for Zalkiel does know everything," 
said she in a simple tone of undoubting faith ; " but,'* 
she added, in a low voice, " I fear that dark-eyed, evil- 
looking Englishman ; he says strange things of Baylifere, 
and whispers to me in a sly way that frightens me, and 
I can^t tell what he means." 

" Ma foi ! " exclaimed Eoget, " I believe this Zalkiel 
hfus bewitched you all I I shall be oflf if you talk such 
rhodomontade to me, and make no farther effort to 
unravel the tangled web of mystery which has ensnared 
you." 

" Aye, the mists are very thick about us," muttered 
the old man. 

" No, no ; do not desert me — I mean my father,'' 
cried she, blushing at her indiscreet exclamation; '^you 
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tee how weak he has become since his illness ; and^ 
though I know you do not believe in anything, I cannot 
t6fl you how the smile on your brave face cheers me 
when the shadows of the haunted chamber have fallen 
on me." 

Boget was roused from his momentary sullenness by 
this avowal of the little charmer. "And who is this Exe," 
inquired he, "and what hints has he dropped about 
Monsieur Bayli^re? I can tell you that I suspect him 
to be a base , villain, and I firmly beKeve that nothing 
but my presence prevented the completion of some dia- 
bolic plot on the night when I had that first strange meet- 
ing with him in * the mystic chamber ' as you call it." 

" He is an Englishman, as you know, and has lodged 
for some time au qiuitri^me, and he has been very kind 
and gentle with my father, and has coaxed many secrets 
out of him with that low, soft voice." 

"Very nice man," gurgled the enfeebled invalid, 
" very ; has a sweet voice." 

Lucile continued : — " He pretends sometimes to believe 
in Zalkiel, and goes with him and helps him in his 
experiments ; and then, at other times^ he tells me not 
to trust in Zalkiel, and says harder things against him 
than you do, Monsieur Roget ; and that is why I hate 
him, for I am sure he is a deceiver. He was behind the 
curtain one evening when Zalkiel was casting the 
horoscope for Monsieur Baylifere^ and heard all that 
passed, and when Monsieur had gone away, looking 
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SO pale and sad that my heart bled for him, Exe 
told Zalkiel that he knew him well; that he was 
the son of a wealthy English milord, and had been a 
revolutionnaire, and had committed great crimes^ and 
that, if he were to speak against him all he knew, he 
wonld be sent back to England to be guillotined. Exe 
told me never to speak to Monsieur Baylifcre, nor to 
allow him to come here, and he is trying to do all he 
can to ruin your project about the journal, that you may 
both go away from Lyons. You don't know how gruff 
his soft voice sounds when he speaks of either of 
you." 

"Very nice man," reiterated old Argentier; *'ha8 a 
very soft voice, — very. He says, Lucile, he will take 
care of you when I go to the blessed saints, — or what is 
it Zalkiel calls them? Where am I going, Lucile? I 
am very wise, indeed — very." 

" Says he will take care of me ! " she cried, with 
terror in her tone. "Ave Maria! the bottom of the 
Bhone shall take care of me before I entrust a hair 
of my head to his keeping." 

" Bottom of the Ehone is a very safe place," muttered 
the poor imbecile. 

Lucile heard a sound on the stairs which led to 
Zalkiel's retreat, and urged Eoget to depart ; " for," said 
«he, " the prophet does not love you." 

" I thought not," was the reply. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SOUNDINGS, 

Subtle, — Sir, against one o'clock prepare yourself; 
Till when, jou must be fasting, only take 
Three drops of vinegar in at your nose, 
Two at your mouth, and one at either ear : 
Then bathe your finger-ends and wash your eyes. 
To sharpen your five senses, and cry ''himi** 
Thrice, and then ** buz " as often ; and then come. 

The Alchemist 

Familiar as you are, reader, with all the disguises 
under which your deluded fellow-creatures think that 
they pass you unknown; — competent to unweave the' 
warp and woof of falsehood, which in wild and strange 
combination form the tinsel clothing of half the things 
and persons that move before you on the world-stage ; — 
accustomed as you must be to strip the charlatan of his 
mask, whether that mask be the robe of office, the 
sounding title, or the keys, or the seals that he presumes 
to bear ; — acquainted as you are with all the dodges of 
trade, all the tricks of the learned professions, and all 
the farce of daily life ; — ^knowing, as you do, the way in 
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which "-No" often covers itself with the garments of 
** FiM," and the desirable opportunities when " Yea " 
finds it expedient to sham a few of the brusqueries of 
**No/^ — having sounded the depths of sorrow, and dis- 
covered many of the methods it has adopted to make 
itself appear to be joy; — having interrogated smiling 
faces, and espied there, the deep wrinkle of care — and 
being possessed of infallible rules for the discrimination 
of human motive, and the interpretation of human 
appearance, you have had no difficulty in penetrating 
the disguise of Balph Esdaile.* This disguise seemed 
to him a necessary expedient for the accomplishment of 
certain ends that he had in view ; but it was an anta^ 
gonist to success in the means which he adopted to 
steure those ends. By assuming it, he had done as 
much against himself as by all his other follies put 
together : he wore it like the shirt of Nessus, and writhed 
under it He had braved and dared much obloquy and 
scorn, because in his youthful ardour he had been im- 
pelled to expose what he thought to be false. In very 
early days he had passed through many of those self- 
deceiving positions, where the obstinate boy finds 
pleasure in asserting his negative to the venerable 
affirmatives that surround him. He had hurried on 
from negative to negative, until he had thought it a 
great thing to " stand secure on his own moral nature," 
and on that alone. He had rushed helter-skelter into 
grievous doubt of everything on earth that can tell us 
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what is right, and true, and good, save and except that 
wondrous, never-to-be-silenced conscience, which he 
could not negative, and to which he had been wont to 
urge his persistent and impetuous appeaL And now 
he walked the earth an acted lie ; to his own feelinga 
an impersonation of everything false, insincere, and 
unworthy. Having once taken this course, he could 
not recede, without aggravating on other grounds the 
clamour of his insulted conscience. Every step he had 
taken, since he first assumed a fictitious name, and 
began studiously to conceal his antecedents, aggravated 
his actual difficulties. His impulsive spirit and hia 
ardent temperament rendered perpetual finesse, and the 
crooked concealment of motives, a laborious trifling with 
the last firagment of his better nature. When he first 
put on the mask, he was awkward and unsuccessful; 
not that he was foolish enough to talk in Yorkshire 
dialect to a Mudsey mill-owner, whom he had once met 
at the Notown cloth-market, or to turn scarlet if by 
chance he heard the sound of his own Christian name: 
— he made no egregious blunders, and was too much of 
a genius to do anything stupidly ; but a keen observer 
of life would be almost sure to mutter to himself, " This 
young man is acting a part — he is not what he pretends 
to be." It was a fortunate thing for Balph that he had 
learned French from a Bourdeaux governess, and had 
Aus caught such a provincialism that educated French- 
men, if they thought about him and his talk, rather 
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accused him of a Gascon twang than of a foreign brogue. 
The interval that had passed since he caused an awful 
blank in his father's house, had been enough to change 
his English chubbiness into a pale, wan, hirsute elonga- 
tion of his former self. His face chronicled many a care. 
The expression of his countenance was entirely meta- 
morphosed by the fierce conflict that had raged between 
hifl intellectual self-conceit and his moral self-disgust. 
His heart was naturally large and generous, but his 
understanding left him, as he thought, little to reve- 
rence and nothing to love. From his boyhood he had 
been fractious and contrarious. To everything that waa 
proposed to him, he always found objections : if others 
approved, he was sure to disapprove of every plan, 
person, and thing, under discussion. All his. tastes 
were peculiar ; yet there was withal a genial humour 
about his oddities, and a bottom of good nature in hia 
perverse protests, that made him a general favourite.. 
His mother was often angry with him because he per- 
sistently refused to touch animal food, and had an invin- 
cible objection to Christmas pudding; his father was 
grieved because, when at church, he always would stand 
when he ought to kneel, and then would remain un- 
moveable on his knees throughout the edifying discourse 
that followed. The intolerable boy would pertinaciously 
sit through the reading of the Psalms or the Gospel, and 
rise up at any passages in the Lessons or the Epistle, 
that e3;cited his reverence. Not all the proprieties oi 
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Notown etiquette could ever induce him to wear glorea, 
or walk on the footpaths; and he almost invariably 
absented himself from the family gatherings and social 
parties of his home^ When remonstrated with, he was 
generally able to give a hundred and fifty reasons in 
favour of his absurdities, which brought him oS victo- 
rious over his opponents. In his childhood he had been 
turned away from more than one school for his impro- 
prieties; yet, as he grew older, he became in secret 
a hard student, and devoted himself to the pursuit of 
natural science. He made proficiency, but was full of 
crotchets ; he took up with novel theories about the move- 
ments of the earth, doubted the Newtonian hypothesis, 
and revelled in the eccentric curves. When he dealt with 
the history of the past, none of the orthodox notions 
pleased him; he boasted of intense admiration for the 
characters of Themistocles and Catiline, and uttered 
execrations against Demosthenes and Scipio. He could 
speak only with loathing of the loyalty of Belisarius, 
and poured immeasured abuse on the Greek theatre. 
All these, and many other of his out-of-the-way theses^ 
he maintained with so much ability, that he was gladly 
hailed as a companion by many who were amused by 
his jeux d'esprit. His father was justly annoyed with 
him, because, as soon as his premium was paid to a 
medical practitioner in the neighbourhood, he espoused 
the doctrines of the homoeopaths, and phreno-mesmer- 
ized his master's patients without his knowledge. 
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It was not to be expected that such a mind ehoold deal 
with religious truth or sacred things with the deference 
which they demand. He never approached either with 
trae reverence, and lost no opportunity in his early days 
of escaping from church, of ridiculing the clergyman, 
or even of trifling with the Bible. It could not have 
been otherwise ; God teaches us reverence for Himself 
through the blessed name of " father," and inspires love 
for what is holy, by the boundless heart of ** mother." 
He spreads His smile over the face of duty, by the 
socialities of ** home," and gives us foretastes of Heaven, 
in the domesticities of the Church on earth. If parental 
love, and those domestic influences in which the Spirit 
of God administers Himself, and fulfils all the pro- 
mises of Holy Baptism be trifled with, or waywardly 
set at nought the hold of man upon God is all but 
snapped. 

It might have been so with Balph, but there was one 
saving feature in his character. The admiration he felt 
for his brother Frederick, was one link binding him 
to the true, the beautiful, and the good. Frederick 
could do almost anything with him ; and if he had not 
been compelled at an early age to leave Notown, and 
embark on the anxieties of London life, Ralph's whole 
course might have been very diflferent. Mr. Esdaile 
often consulted for long hours with Frederick as to the 
best course to pursue with the eccentric boy, and if 
he had at all times followed out Frederick's advice, he 
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would perhaps have succeeded in securing Balph's con- 
fidence. When Frederick went to his bedroom after 
one of these nocturnal conferences, he found Balph pur- 
suing astrological science through the attic window, and 
promising to read Frederick his horoscope, instead of 
saying his prayers, or preparing for bed. 

Many times had Frederick reasoned, pleaded, and 
p»^ W in» ^ and ^^ ofLeodn,..., 
had urged him to pray to God ; had spoken to him of 
the tender love of his sainted mother, whose dimpled 
fimile he wore, and of all the obligations of home and 
of virtue. " Do, Kalph," said he, "be a comfort to our 
father when I am absent ; bear meekly and reverently 
all he says to you, for God's sake — ^for my sake, Balph !" 

As soon as Frederick said, " for my sake," Balph 
threw -his arms around his brother and promised eveiy- 
thing ; but when Frederick's back was turned, and he. 
was away in London, Balph pursued his vagaries with 
no check, save that kind of check which the imperative 
requirements of his father enforced. Balph was perti- 
naciously attached to some very unsuitable companions, 
with whom he sympathized on political and religious 
questions, and his ill-humour was again soon aroused 
by the severe strictures which his father passed on the 
society that his son frequented. 

The poUtical discussions in which the young scape- 
grace perpetually embroiled the &mily circle, and the 
desperation of his views on civil and social questions; 
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completely bewildered Mr. Esdaile, who, in the absence 
of Frederick, bad no arguments wherewith to meet his 
crude and rash assertions, Bare those which seemed to 
fial{^ of a logically irrelevant character. The unwil* 
liugness or inability of the old gentleman to cope with 
him made the youth saucy, and the father imperious; 
imd the latter imposed silence on the disputed points 
with an authority which Ealph had not yet learned to 
set at nought, and was even disposed to treat with a 
greater degree of respect than before. 

In the absence of Frederick, and in opposition to his 
judgment, the , parish clergyman was called in to the 
rescue, but Mr. Fairlight met with great discomfiture, 
and retired from the controversy, irately alleging that 
^^ the eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it 
out, and the young eagles shall eat it/' 

Ealph saucily retorted that " he believed that ravens 
and eagles had left the British Isles for ever." 

" Wheresoever the carcase is," replied Mr. Fairlight, 
"there shall the eagles be gathered together." Alas, 
it was too true ! 

Mrs. Esdaile had treasured in her possession a pistol 
which had once belonged to her favourite brother. Cap- 
tain Simon Penrose, who died on his homeward-bound 
voyage, worn out by the horrors and privations of a long 
campaign in India. This pistol, which was of admirable 
xnake and calibre, had been found by young Balph, after 
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his mother's cleath, in her bcnidoir, and stureptitiously 
appropriated to his own use : much to Mr. Esdaile's 
annoyance. Mr. Fairlight had thought it his duty to 
remonstrate against Ralph's being allowed to do so dis- 
reputable a thing as to amuse himself in a shooting 
gallery. " What use could he have for a pistol ? " 

^' Ralph," said his father, " I insist upon it that you 
give that pistol back to me. What right had you, Sir, 
to abstract it from your mother's cabinet, and appro- 
priate it to such a preposterous use?" 

Ralph replied, " The pistol is at the gunmaker's, 
where I have taken it, for some new improvements to 
be added." 

" Nonsense !" said his father. " What business have 
you with pistols ? Do you want to shoot us all, or to 
blow up the house with gunpowder ?" 

Ralph retorted, that "a time was coming when it 
would be well for everybody to be armed ; for the dif- 
ferent classes of society were fast gathering into squares, 
and preparing for deadly conflict; " and he added, **that 
no one could attend the meetings of the Progression So- 
ciety, without being struck with the fiery earnestness, — 
the manly zeal for the victory of right over might " 

*' Hold your tongue, Sir," was the reply ; " don't 
abuse me with such infinite nonsense ;" and Mr. Esdaile 
walked out and slammed the door. 

" Papa may fly into a passion, Kate ; but it will not^ 
be long before he sees that /am right" 
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Weeks passed on ; the pistol was never forthcoming, 
but Balph appeared sullen and gloomy, and scarcely 
spoke for days together. At first, his father felt hia 
silence to be a relief; but after a time it became oppres- 
sive, and the old gentleman longed for some little breeze 
to disturb the quiet. On one occasion, he resumed his 
fault-finding for the mere purpose of provoking Balph 
to break his perverse silence ; but Ralph gave very little 
response, and soon after dinner was over, he walked out, 
and never again returned to his home. The last words 
that he heard his father utter were, '^ That lad will 
bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave." 
Ralph vainly felt within himself that the prophecy 
should be falsified — the old man scarcely knew how 
true they were; nor did Ralph know how deeply he 
had laid the seeds of misery and of utter agony within 
his own moral nature. 

In an evil hour Ralph left his home and his country, 
and avenging furies seemed to track his footsteps and 
forbid his return. He assumed the name of Baylifere, 
and fate declared to him that he could not throw it oflf. 
"With the exception of one letter to his brother Frederick, 
xiothing had been seen or heard of him by his relatives 
for nearly four years. The death of his father was 
Announced in the newspapers, but no message of sorrow, 
of penitence, or sympathy was received from the wan- 
derer ; and though he often longed to hear of home, and 
'those whom, amid all his follies, he still warmly love, 
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he could not bear to discoyer himself to them. Tune 
passed on; Ralph had taken one long sea-voyage in a 
French merchantma^i ; had stayed some time in Algeria, 
in Corsica, and in the south of France. He had tried in 
various ways to gain his livelihood, but without much 
consistency or constancy. 

In that period of French history when the press was 
less fettered than at any other time since the great 
Revolution, he had been employed as a workman in a 
newspaper office, and had contrived to introduce into the 
journal several spirited articles on French literature and 
politics, which his friend Jacques Roget, who had been 
a thorough Gamin de Paris, was able so thoroughly to 
frenchify, that any imperfect idiom was no longer per- 
ceptible. This work was so much to their mind, that 
they formed the design of starting a journal of their 
own, which should be devoted to the interests of the 
working classes, the provincial towns, and the free- 
thinkers of Europe. 

Lyons, for a variety of reasons, was fixed upon as the 
best centre for commencing operations ; and on account 
of its dense population, its importance as a provincial 
town, and its natural and historical counterpoise to the 
metropolis, there the young adventurers resolved to esta- 
blish themselves, and thither they were journeying, when, 
the accident abeady described occurred to the DUtffence^ 

At this period Ralph Esdaile tjannot be said to hav^ 
possessed any definite opinions or principles, for he 
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tieyer satisfied with himself or his position, although he 
often covered his uncertainty with loud boasts of the 
absolute truth of his unproved assertions. He was de* 
^tractive, negative, and revolutionary in his tendencies : 
a compound of English deism and French socialism, an 
incarnation of ^' No,^' ceaselessly uttering it in the face 
of every established institution, of every hoary sage, of 
every time-honoured statement, and every acknowledged 
truth. He did not see whither his ideas were carrying 
Inm ; he boasted of great things, but his boasts rested 
on negatives, and, like mortars on an incline, their dis- 
charge upon the embrasures of his enemies, as he thought 
them, had the effect of precipitating themselves to the 
bottom of the incline, rather than of projecting his fiery 
ahells with force or precision. He had long refirained 
item any attempt at correspondence with his friends, 
end he now hoped that the dire suspicions which had 
sealed and perpetuated his esile might have blown over. 
Unaware of the extent and dangerous nature of these 
raspicions, he at length wrote to his brother, earnestly 
lequestiiig him to send some news from home, and 
detailing the course which had been resolved upon by 
his friend Boget and himself, for the regeneration of 
(France. He requested that Frederick would address 
his letter in reply, to the Poate restante, Lyons. 

When Frederick Esdaile received his brother's letter, 
Hseveral months had elapsed since the death of their 
&iiher^ and it was Frederick's duty to convey to Ealph 
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the monmM tidings, which hj some strange fatality 
had escaped his notice in the public prints, as well as 
to detail all the terrible complication of difficulties which 
forbade Balph's return to his native land. Ciphers were 
agreed on for correspondence, different addresses were 
given for Frederick, and many questions were asked, 
demanding immediate and categoric replies. 

How much of the condensed essence of anguish can 
some moments of this human life of ours contain! 
What infinite power of self-infliction and self-torture do 
the broken heart and accusing conscience wield I " The 
spirit of a man sustains his infirmity, but a wounded 
spirit, who can bear?" Jules Baylifere — ^for here we 
must call him so— hastened back to his garret, with 
tottering steps, confounded and stunned. He could not 
weep ; he dared not pray ; he could only invoke ven*- 
geance, vent curses upon himself, and utter bitter com* 
plaints against the wretched destiny that dogged his 
steps. " My sole object in life is gone now," said he to 
himself; " I hoped, I believed, — ^yes, I, Ralph Esdaile, 
believed that the time would come when the dear old 
man would again smile upon me, and listen with joy to 
my record of self-sacrifice and suffering ; that he would 
in spite of himself be proud of me, and forgive all the 
past, and, — but I have killed him; — fool — wretch— r 
parricide that I have been I And did he harp then in 
the death-grapple on my refasal to accept his forgive-^ 
ness? Did he die thinking me a liar? and could no^ 
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Frederick persuade him of my innocence ? and he always 

believed what Frederick said too, — can it be possible, 

after all, that Frederick believes me to be the scoundrel 

too?^' At this he sobbed as. though his heart would 

break. He then read the letter through again, trying 

in the perversity of despair to see if he could extract 

from his brother's words the slightest hint that he could 

twist or wrest to his own condemnation. * * ♦ <^ Oh I 

that I could believe that the dead are really dead!" he 

cried, " that tliey cease to think, or to know, and drop 

into the everlasting negation out of which they have 

sprung. Does he think still that I need his forgivepess? 

would he still make me confess an uncommitted crime ? 

Is it too late now to tell him all? Is there a great gulf 

fixed between us?" A ray of mad glee lighted up his 

swollen eyes as he continued, '' Cannot Zalkiel bring 

his spirit to me, if it were but for an hour?" but, when 

he recalled tiie prophecy, he shivered, and his teeth 

chattered with fright. 

« « « « 

At midnight as the cathedral clock struck twelve, a tall 
slim figure was seen slowly gliding along the steep and 
narrow streets of " La Croix Rousse." In spite of all 
that Boget had said, and partly in the spirit of opposi^ 
tion to his strongly expressed opinion, Jules, broken-* 
hearted and hopeless as he was, had resolved to make 
another appeal to the wizard. Mr. Esdaile had died in 
the crushing belief that his absent son was guilty of a 

TOL.I. I 
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crime from which he declared himself to be pine; 
Under the disguise of Jules Baylifere, that son had lived 
upon the hope that a tiine would come, when what he 
tailed this utterly false impression would be removed 
from his father's mind. It had never occurred to him 
that his father might escape beyond the reach of argu- 
ment or fact, that all his power of clearing himself in 
that severe court of judicature, a father's impartial, but 
loving heart, waa dependent upon the fragile life which 
his imprudence and his follies had tended to shorten.^ 
Alas! that court of appeal was closed, the judge had 
donned his black cap, and disappeared from the bench; 
There was no counsel that could plead in his ear; there 
were no statutes, no evidence that could be brought into 
that court* The river of death, — ^narrow stream though it 
be, sometimes only an imperceptible thread, dividing 
countries that resemble each other, and sometimes a 
shallow ford, across which the armies of the saved are 
parsing, with sounds of triumph and songs of nughtjr 
cheer, — ^had to the mental vision of Jules become the arm 
of a fathomless and stormy sea. He could descry no 
land as he gazed upon its illimitable waters ; he could 
hear no voice from the far-off country ; he could send no 
message thither ; he felt that there was nothing possible 
except eternal separation between himself and that 
vigorous representative, and noble incarnation of con- 
science, his annihilated father. 

kX the same time the feelings of the young man 
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strong enough to make him fear that this death of hid 
father had sealed an awful suspicion on his own head * 
it seemed to him as though the charge had thus been 
carried into a region of inflexible and changeless fate — 
that his father had posted tlio book of remembrance, and 
carried forward the long list of unforgiven debts against 
him. We have heard of many minds which have for 
years settled down in utter materialism; which have 
passed through all the negatives possible in the great 
world of thought ; questioning and refining upon, 
doubting and disbelieving all the power of God, all 
the realities of life, all the necessity of redemption, all 
the hope fall of immortality; — renouncing the Omni- 
science and Omnipresence of the Deity, and rejecting the 
historical evidence of the means adopted by Divine 
wisdom to convey to all classes of intellect the fact of 
His government of the world ; we have heard of many 
such, who under the pressure of bitter sorrow, or the 
curse of universal Pyrrhonism, have had recourse to the 
aid of superstition, and have been fortified in their 
virtues by the eye of the distant clairvoyant. 

We have heard of great logicians, who have entrusted 
precious interests to the judgment of spirit-rappers, and 
of apostles of Positivism, who have mesmerized cows 
tinder the guidance of conjurers. It is currently re- 
ported that one of the most notorious and aged of 
doubters has, not long since, avowed his serious belief 
in the spirit- world under the teaching- of these pseudo^ 

I2 
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spiritualistd. It need not then be deemed a matter of 
wonder that poor Jules BayliSre, before he had travelled as 
fifiur as Kobert Owen or Harriet Martineau in the denial of 
the " things nnseen," should have paused awhile, as they 
have done in maturer years, before the shrines of impos- 
ture and superstition. There was one thing in his favour ; 
he did not call this delusion inductive philosophy t 

" What wouldst thou know!" inquired Zalkiel with 
portentous aspect, " that thou disturbest my midnight 
visions of the infinite and everlasting? " 

" I would ' know, dread wizard, the limits of thy 
J)owers over the invisible world." 

" Limits there axe none. The spirit is an unlimited 
existence, and when once it has escaped the bonds of 
place and time, as mine has done, it is omniscient as 
the gods,— infinite as space." 

" If thy powers are unlimited, to what extent canst 
thou convey them to thy clients ?" 

** Believe in me, and all that thou wouldst shall 
be done unto thee. Implicit faith in me is as essential 
to the success of my miracles, |us it was to those of 
the greatest master of my art," 

" Canst thou present to my inspection the soul o£ 
the departed?" 

*^ ^ I can call spirits firom the vasly deep ;' and a^ 
the passage of thy deceased father across the shadowy 
Bea was revealed to my prescience, doubtless he will 
come at my calL" 
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<* Canst thou reveal to me the secrets of his heart ? " 

" If thou^ who seekest such a revelation, wilt bare the 
inmost recesses of iky nature to my gaze, — I can." 

" Should I discover from my vision of his spirit, that 
he is labouring under fatal error, can 1 convey to him 
the truth?" 

" Fatal to whom meanest thou? Error cannot dwell 
in the abodes of the immortals. Hia fate is irrevoca- 
ble. Dost thou presume to defy the Everlasting, and 
fight, Prometheus-like, with the chains of fate ? Back, 
mortal, from the abyss of light I lest thou feel at the 
same moment the chains and the vultures of the mighty 
Son of Japetus." 

" I am not to be brow-beaten by thy imperious tones, 
nor to be confounded by a shred of JEschylus. I can dare 
Zeus to do his worst ; for the chains of Fate are round 
me, and the vultures of remorse have long ravened on 
my vitals. I ask again, canst thou send across the 
distant Styx a message, that shall* probe a heart once 
surcharged with earthly grief, and deliver it from the 
fatal error under which it slid into the crazy craft of 
Charon?" 

" Errors are of time, and sense, and place. He whom 
thou moumest has outstripped his errors; but thy 
questionings must be pondered by the midnight lamp, 
and can only be answered after long communing with 
the wisdom of the ages. Return to me after three 
days, at the midnight hour, and I will tell thee what 
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it "will avail thee, to unlock the gates of Hades and 
rouse the slumberer from his first deep sleep." 

We know on good authority, that during this in- 
terval, Exe and Zalkiel took frequent counsels together. 
In the course of the three fearftil days which inter- 
vened, Jules refused food, and his eyes never closed in 
sleep. He was racked with perplexing questions, and 
became the prey of every species of remorse. He had 
to discover, that the dark arts of magic could not 
bridge over the unfathomable gulf; that certitude was 
only to be obtained by sore travail, and that mental 
peace must be the work of humble, patient faith. 

He wrote to his brother : — 

" Lyons, Nov. 18 — . 

*^ Deaeest Feed. 
* * * " Your appalling letter has completely bewil- 
dered me. Is there no hope — ^none? You and Kate 
have worlds of consolation in remembering the past, — 
you cheered and comforted the dear old man. You can 
drop honest tears into his open grave. My only comfort 
is, that you now know my wretchedness ; I shall carry on 
my brow a deeper brand than Cain's, until I sink into 
some French grave-yard, to rot, I trust, for ever ! The 
hulks, the scaffold, would have been better than this. And 
did he die, Fred, without relenting ; and have you no 
message to give me from his death-bed? Evenyow could 
not persuade him of my innocence ? Alas ! I am selfish 
as ever, pondering my own richly-deserved misery ^ 
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instead of repenting the anguish that has brought down 

* those grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.' I am 
groaning under my own burden, rather than weeping 
over the home-tree that I have blighted, and the hearts 
that I have broken. May it not be possible even yet to 
reverse the impression, under which he sank away to his 
everlasting sleep? There is a mighty wizard here 
who communes with the dead. He gives me some hope. 

* He saw,' he says, * my father's spirit as it flitted to the 
world of dreams.' I tremble — but yet mean to dare the 
secrets of the prison-house. If Zalkiel be no wiser than 
the witch of Endor, I may even yet expunge the decree, 
which the ashes of my father will record in the treasure- 
house of fate. I would say more — but my brain reels. 
Love to that angel sister Kate, if she still deigns to 
call a parricide her brother." 

Having despatched this brief epistle, he sought to 
nerve himself for the weird encounter. His was not the 
bravado of the thought that the ghost of his father would 
prove to be the vagary of a disordered brain. He had 
no Cock-lane subterfuge to fly to ; and on the contrary, 
hoped, sighed, yeanied after the portentous and harrow- 
ing vision. He was snatching eagerly at the spars 
which beckoned and tantalized him in the dark waters. 
"Hector,'* said he to himself, "appeared to ^neas, 

* such as he was, when by Pelides slain ; ' and Ulysses 
threaded the dark labyrinth of death ; Hamlet made 
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promises to the ghost of his father ; and, before the eyes 
of the greatest king of Israel, the familiar spirit spoke and 
said, * An old man cometh up, and he is covered with 
a mantle. And Saul perceived that it was Samuel ; and 
he stooped with his face to the ground, and bowed him- 
self.' / had better die, than live with my father's 
dying curse upon me,'* he continued, " I am prepared. — 
If Zalkiel can open the prison-gate, I will enter in,'* 

Again, the cathedral clock tolled twelve ; — again the 
tall, slim figure glided along the narrow lanes, and up 
the winding staircase, to the mystic chamber. The 
tripod was placed, the blue lights kindled, and the 
prophet decked in a velvet mantle, embroidered with the 
signs of the Zodiac, wearing on his brow the crescent of 
silver, awaited the appearance of his visitor. 

Jules entered ; — his eyes were bloodshot, and his face 
was pale. The prophet, with haughty mien, bade him 
kneel within a circle that had been traced upon a raised 
dais. ** Art thou prepared," said he, " for portentous 
truth? for behold at this moment, — a new comet 
. ascends the meridian." 

" I am," was the reply. 

A dazzling light suddenly shone into the chamber 
which Zalkiel assured him was the presence of the 
angel of the portal, and that the door of Hades was 
already opened. — Zalkiel then threw himself upon his 
face, and muttering in an unknown tongue; — some 
Strange sounds were hear<i, apparently in reply, from the 
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vessel which had been deposited on the tripod. The 
magician then rose and said, " If the spirits are here, let 
them manifest their presence to the neophyte." 

A clatter, as of the breaking of twenty windows, and 
the snapping of twenty harpstrings, resounded from all 
parts of the room. " Reveal," said Zalkiel, " as you 
hope to escape the most fearful doom, the name of the 
spirit whom you seek to address, the place and the day 
of his birth and death. The youth was unprepared for 
this inquiry, and as he hesitated for a moment, the 
impatience of the spirits was manifested by a more 
vehement indication of their presence than before ; even 
Zalkiel looked startled, and exclaimed : ^' Haste me to 
know it ; or I cannot answer for the consequences." 

Jules replied with tremulous voice, " Auguste Bay- 
li^re ; born at Bordeaux on the 1st of May, 17 — , died 
at Cork on October — 18—," 

• A terrific explosion followed this announcement; a 
hoarse laughter, as of fiends redoubled on every side : 
the radiant face of the angel of the portal suddenly dis- 
appeared, and the flickering of the blue light beneath 
the tripod revealed the menacing form of Zalkiel, as he 
uttered with a sepulchral voice, " The spirits have deter- 
mined the falseness of your nature, your father has heard 
a new lie from your lips ; — ^he is gone. Your infidelity 
has broken my spell ; discharge your debt and retire," 
But Jules had fainted on the floor. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



BBEAKEKS AHEAD. 



" Res omnes singulonim annorum litteriB mandabat, referebatque in 
album, efc proponebat tabulam, domi, ut esset potestas populo cog- 
noBcere." — Cicebo de Oratore. 

There is no scope on the high-road of Kfe for the 
display of deep feeling. For a few moments, one is 
allowed either to weep, or to rejoice, but, the stewards 
of the prince of this world cannot afford to keep a 
heart. Stage-coaches do not often pause because 
hearses and mourners stop the way. Warriors may 
fall like autumn leaves upon the battle-field, but the 
tide of conflict sweeps on. Statesmen and diplomatists 
may lay aside their seals of office ; many a roll of red 
tape may be wound off, and used up, but the nation 
and its government jog and job on as before. All the 
heads of a Notown firm may have gone the way of all 
firms, but their respected names figure still in staring 
letters on the walls of their warehouses; they even 
retain their dignified place in the bank-books and 
ledgers of the world, for Messrs. Industry, Cotton and 
Sons never die. Pestilence may carry away whole 
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files of editors and correspondents, compositors and 
pressmen ; statists and politicians may lie low, on their 
bier, but " The Times " thunders away from its Olympus 
in Printing House Square with as much vehemence 
as ever. Death may enter into our palaces, lay low 
the crowned head, and snatch the sceptre from the hand 
that holds it, — ^but the sovereign lives for ever. Old Time 
as he passes on^ mows down generation after generation, 
but the great world is always young. Life is stronger 
than death, and the work of hope mightier than the in- 
dolence of despair. 

Yet, while the vigour of life is thus asserting itself, 
what strange visors are placed over the faces of the busy 
crowd that you may meet, on any morning in Lyons, 
London, or Notown. When the gong of labour sounded 
for the day, what metamorphoses were wrought by it. 
If the mask could be lifted, and the heart of each man 
"be revealed as he moves along the crowded thorough- 
fare ; it might appear that the eager face of the busy 
tradesman intent apparently on disposing of his mer- 
chandize or driving his bargain, only conceals the grief 
of a broken-hearted father, or a jealous husband ; and 
even that the knitted brows, and austere aspect of the 
judge are only a disguise assumed to hide the soul of 
the unprincipled rou6. The desperate student, pale with 
thought^ and soiled with the dust of defunct ages, might 
be discovered sighing over a little miniature, and 
inditing some love-lorn ditty; and the man occupied 
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with spade or trowel, pen or ledger, absorbed in political 
intrigues, or covered over with official state and dignity, 
might be found wringing his hands in bitter sorrow 
over an open grave, — and venting dire curses on his 
irreparable fate. Alas ! the circles created on the waters 
of time, as one soul* after another disappears beneath 
them, widen and grow less defined, until they are lost to 
human ken, and man must learn that the lifetime of his 
fathers, and his brethren, is the period allotted to him 
for his deeds of goodness, of obedience, of loyalty, an^ 
of love ; that he cannot perform to a ghost of the de- 
parted, what he neglected to the living ; that repentance, 
and not pride; faith, and not falsehood; the resolves 
bom of godly sorrow, not the impudent defiance of re- 
morse, are the means by which peace flows from the 
unseen and eternal, into the midst of the troubled waters 
of the seen and the temporal. 

The work that Jules Baylifere had attempted could 
not be arrested by the invisible hand that had levelled 
to the earth the home of his childhood, and humbled in 
the dust the proud hopes of many anxious months. 
A new curse was rankling in his heart, his inner life was 
torn by a new bird of prey ; but, Prometheus-like, he 
must lift his head, and raise his voice against the 
power that threatened and confounded him. 

He had glided like a ghost into the chamber which 
had witnessed three restless nights, and for the first 
time since he heard of his father's death, had obtained 
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a few hours of sleep. On his appearance the next 
morning, haggard aud despondent, Boget succeeded in 
rousing him, by some rather heartless sallies, and forced 
him under the pain and penalty of losing his invaluable 
friendship, to reconsider the sublime end which they 
had proposed to themselves in their mission to the south 
of France. He rose, and with his visor on, girded 
himself for an encounter with the moral and political 
evils, that, according to the united wisdom of himself 
and his companion, oppressed and emasculated the 
French people. Arrangements which had been long 
pending were completed, and the young men prepared 
placards for every wall that was not abeady disfigured 
by the staring letters eight inches long, <* DEFENSE 
D'AFFICHER'^ The announcement was, that on Sa- 
turday next would be issued the first number of a Weekly 
Journal, to be entitled, " Les Benches du Bhone," price 
five sous. A brief programme also declared that the 
forthcoming journal would contain a weekly bulletin of 
general information, and would be especially devoted to 
the exhibition of the political importance and rights of 
the working classes : that the new serial would advocate 
the claim of those classes to a greater share in political 
power, than they at present possessed; and its pages 
would be open to correspondence, descriptive of the pre-* 
sent condition, sufferings, and hopes of the people ; that 
it would expose the causes of the disunion, and want of 
cooperation between the various sections of the com« 
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mtinity, would exhibit the history and working of the 
system of centralisation, which had made Paris the 
arbitress of the destinies of France, It was further 
proposed to demonstrate that the boasted unity of the 
French government entrusted the control of those three 
vaBt machines, the army, the functionaries and the 
Church, to the mismanagement and rapacity of political 
squabblers, and that thus the masses of the people had 
been left from time immemorial ignorant and powerless. 
In addition to all this, " Les Bouches du Bhone " would 
contain a weekly feuiUeUm of great value. It promised 
historical sketches of the great towns of France, ad- 
mirable substitutes for both Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism, imaginative, romantic and philosophical 
essays, &c. &c., that looked as though the young and 
aspiring editors did not intend to allow the graas to 
grow under their feet. 

Of course prospectuses are always realized, journals 
always fulfil their promises, the rights that are defended| 
the wrongs that are exposed, always exhaust their sub-- 
ject. Partiality, one-sidedness, selfishness or bigotry are 
elements of which the editorial mind is profoundly 
ignorant. Journals are always consistent with diem: 
selves and their first professions, and there can be no 
manner of doubt that the first number of " Les Bouches 
du Ehone " satisfied the expectations, met the require^ 
ments, and gave eloquent utterance to the desires, the 
hopes and fears of th^ editors. The part whicl^ 
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Jules Baylibre took, was to aim a satirical diatribe 
against some local governmental mis-management which 
had recently come under his observation, and to make 
the matter a text on which he ventured to offer some 
elaborate and incomprehensible criticism on the system 
oat of which it had sprung. He appeared in a very 
ill-humour with things in general, and fate in particular, 
and seemed to be grinding his spiritual teeth at the past, 
and making grimaces at the future, rather than en* 
lightening his readers with either history or philosophy. 
Boget on the other hand commenced a brief romance, 
in which he made Lucile the allegorical representative 
of France, trampled under the hoofs of government 
officials, and entangled in the superfluous harness 
which in times of revolution have so often jeopar- 
dised her most sacred interests. The two young 
heroes who came to the rescue imder the names of Free- 
thought and Self-government were unquestionably the 
noble-minded editors of "Les Benches du Rhone.'* 
He did not omit to describe under the form of an old 
sorcerer's jugglery, the mysterious influence of the 
priesthood, or in the name of the maundering imbecility 
of the father of Lucile, the effects produced by long 
centuries of sacerdotal oppression. The d4nomment of 
the story was to be exhibited in subsequent numbers. 
Hyperbolic Roget was expecting meanwhile to realize 
a fortune, and make the veritable Lucile a prize of that 
ardent love wliich had begun to reconstitute his entire 
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existence. Wotdd that the motives which inspire the 
patriotism of journals were always as pure ! 

The system of centralisation in France is really of 
such ancient date, is so profoundly rooted in the habits 
of the people, has outlived so many storms, that the few 
words so romantically minced by the infant "Bouches 
du Ehone" excited little attention, while the local pecula-» 
tion and jobbery which they exposed were immediately 
inquired into and corrected, and our young candidates 
for public favour acquired some notoriety and credit. 
In the second number of their journal, they ventured 
on rather a bolder flight. Jules proceeded with his 
historical and critical onslaught. His attack on the 
system of government in France had all the charac* 
teristics of his early contradictiousness. When in 
England, he h$kd always maintained, very much to the 
disgust of his justly irritated father, that the government 
of a great country hj an oligarchy waa the worst form 
of constitution that the world had ever seen ; that the 
feudal system could never be overthrown in England 
until a new aristocracy of talent and functionarism 
was created, which should be properly rewarded for its 
services. He had then no notion whatever that a rich 
country gentleman, or titled wine-bibber, should hold 
the seals of any office, because his father happened to 
hold them before him ; and waa perpetually pointing to 
France, as having achieved, in spite of its varioq3 
reactions in &vour of absolutism, this truest element of 
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democracy. But no sooner had he naturalized himself 
in France and found the difficulty of getting bread 
to eat, than, as hungry men generally do, he began to 
pick holes in the most stable part of its constitution ; 
and he commenced a series of articles which should 
demonstrate that this centralisation had been the 
fruitful parent of a thousand social evils. In these 
articles he intended to show that imtil'the great towns 
of France comprehended and re-asserted their true 
poUtical importance, Paris must still tyrannize over the 
country ; that revolutions and counter-revolutions would 
be always imminent, and an immense standing anny 
absolutely indispensable : farther, that until the people 
learned the art of self-government, they would always 
be ungovernable, and that as long as the working classes 
remained disorganized, ignorant and ground down by 
the triple machinery of army, church and functionaries, 
even though they might possess the suffirage, they would 
keep the social system ever vacillating between anarchy 
and despotism. 

The remedies that the young editor proposed for 
these evils were, "the organization of labour, the right," 
as he called it, "to public instruction, and the utter 
destruction of the power of the priesthood." Having 
perceived, from the history of the previous revolution, 
that an absolute and universal negative to all the reli- 
gious beliefs and feelings of humanity, had been, and 
must ever be, a Utopian scheme, he set himself to the 
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difficult task, not so much of demolisliing religion, as of 
explaining it. He sought to rob the priests of their 
spell, by no violent process. He had no intention of 
burning the crucifix, or pillaging the cathedral, but was 
fully persuaded that he had only to recount the history, 
and present an analysis, of christian doctrine and of 
catholic discipline, in order to snap the fetters and set the 
captives free. His great object was to destroy the hold 
of Christianity, and therefore of the priesthood, upon the 
minds of the people. The method in which he accom- 
plished this, was of comparatively little moment. By 
whatever means he could throw a negative into the 
face of a priest, he was gratified, and he consequently 
made mesmerism and logic, history and conjuring, mag- 
netism and metaphysics, all useful to him in their turn. 
Thus torrents of venomous negation were prepared to 
issue from his pen, and reams of rattling ribaldry were 
waiting to be scattered on the gust of popular applause. 
How infinitely rejoiced would he have been to deliver 
the world, and therefore himself, from the terrible curse 
of immortality! Let him have done this, and then 
neither the scarecrow of conscience, the ghost of a 
father, nor the voice of a wizard, would have broken 
his determination to tempt in crazy craft the unknown 
sea of universal doubt. 

In the midst of a deep reverie into which Baylifere 
had fallen, Roget exclaimed, " Have you finished that 
long-winded dissertation on France and her destiny ? 
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Make haste, we shall never have time to pull it off for 
the morning delivery; besides, I have disenchanted 
Dulcinea, and utterly disconcerted Zalkiel, in my 
romance ; if you have not decided on your principles, 
rCimporte; the thing itself is done. Never mind about 
your weapons, fight away ; " Ecraaez lea infdmea.^'* A 
knock at the door was heard, which somewhat startled 
them considering the lateness of the hour, and a shabby 
boy presented himself, who, thrusting a piece of paper 
into the hand of Roget, disappeared. It proved to be 
a demand for the immediate payment of the rent of 
their apartment, with a threat of the seizure of all 
their property, in case of delay. As the printing 
press and types were hired, their position appeared some- 
what critical; but Eoget shouted, "A fig for their 
threats 1 if we sell our impression to-morrow morning, 
all will be safe ; so do not be too cloudy or philoso- 
phical, mon ami, don't go too far round to prove your 
points ; if you have nothing there but a heavy intro- 
ductory article, * to be continued,' we are done for." 

" Never fear,'^ replied Baylifere ; " this * article ' on 
the Catholic bishops is sure to sell." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THE MABEBLYS. 

" Tet might I tell of meetings, of farewelLn — 
Of that which came between, more sweet than eadi. 
In whispers, like the whispers of the leaves 
That tremble round a nightingale — in sighs 
Which perfect Joy, perplexed for ntteranoe, 
Stole from her sister Sorrow." — Tennyson. ' 

Sir Isaac Mabeelt, of Maberly Hall, was a most 
respectable man ; he was a rare and valuable specimen 
of the good old school ; — of that good old school which 
is always "just dying out," and which yet lives on, as 
generation after generation passes from its bustling 
manhood into the " lean and slippered pantaloon." 

Sir Isaac was not one of your parvenus, not one of 
your half-dressed gentlemen, spoilt in the cooking: — in 
him there was no " cropping out " of early aprons, or 
behind-counter tricks, when a little of his mannerism 
was washed away. He was a relic of an earlier period, 
and was far too solid a formation to be worn down by 
any trifling diluvial action. When thrown off his 
guard, which rarely happened, (it would take a heavy 
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blow to throw Sir Isaac), there was no tag of provin- 
cialism to tell you from which county he had come. 
He was an active man of sixty years of age and upwards, 
who had wealth enough to avoid contamination by either 
professional or business avocations, and who, not long 
after he left Cambridge, had retired to the home of his 
fathers in Maberly Hall. 

Forty years ago he was in that little world in itself, 
a Cambridge college; and having there acquired the 
manners of the time, and thence retired into the fields 
and woods of his country home, he retained all the 
features of that bygone day, and remained an embodi- 
ment of the gentleman of forty years ago. 

Thought, education, manners, and feelings had gone 
on, but Sir Isaac had remained behind ; and thus there 
was an antiquarian interest attaching to him, which, en- 
hanced by the giving of good dinners, a general joviality 
of temperament, and the possession of many estimable 
qualities, made him very attractive to both the old and 
young squires of the neighbourhood. 

Sir Isaac's good old-fashioned watch, to which were 
appended bulky seals, ticked loudly in the pocket of his 
shorts; and he was never so cruel as to repress the 
rising vigour of his promising corporation by the weight 
of this time-piece in his waistcoat. He wore gaiters in 
the morning, silk stockings and shoe-buckles in the 
evening ; a wide and deep neckcloth within which he 
might conveniently have slipped his head and dis- 
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appeared from mortal' gaze, an old-fashioned coat with 
^Id buttons, and a buff waistcoat of annually increasing 
dimensions. 

Society and Sir Isaac had never fallen out ; neither 
abused the other behind his back. They were good 
friends when young, and so they continued ; they helped 
and respected one another, applauded and quoted one 
another, and spending a good deal of their time 
together, were thought of and invited together by those 
who knew them both, and it waa confidently believed 
by many who lived in the neighbourhood of Maberly 
Hall that they would die together. 

Lady Maberly had long since departed to her rest, 
and this Sir Isaac regarded as a somewhat ungrateful 
act. He had bestowed title and position upon that lady^ 
and she had renounced them both. Sir Isaac did not 
like it, and he resolved to give no other woman the 
chance of treating him so xmhandsomely. Sir Isaac 
Maberly lived in good style, had a magnificent 
house and grounds, kept his hunters, his footmen, his 
grooms, his dogs, and all the paraphernalia of a gentle- 
man; gave handsome dinner-parties, and above all 
never kept his tradespeople waiting for their money. 
He thought things in general in an enfeebled and dege- 
nerate condition ; and rejoiced in the memory of a golden 
age when he waa young, when Church and King always 
went together; when parties were parties, and wore 
their colours; when respectability walked at its full 
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height, and was duly reverenced by the throngs below ; 
when there was not this everlasting striving after some- 
thing new ; when folks believed in their grandfathers, 
and were content to sit meekly at the feet of those wise 
old Gamaliels ; when tradesmen were kept at their 
proper distance, and their proper level ; when poor people 
were as ignorant as they ought to be ; when there was 
no sentimental nonsense about the elevation of the lower 
classes ; when a gentleman's education was confined to 
the dead languages, and a respectable arithmetic ; when, 
in short, society was as grand an institution as could be 
desired, and was profoundly and fashionably ignorant 
of all that went on below its own elevated level. 

Mr. Benson Maberly, much to his father's annoyance, 
had persisted in diligently waiting in his ** chambers" 
for briefs. Business had not been very successful with 
him, and he occupied his many leisure hours in dreaming 
of compromises, or reconciliation between the old and 
new state of things ; in elaborating methods which 
should prove to his father that the very novelties which 
he denounced were older than the antiquities which he 
upheld. Benson insisted upon it that all the radicalism 
which he advocated was the work, not of headstrong 
individuals, but of society herself. Thus he was full of 
schemes for the amelioration of the working classes, the 
improvement of their abodes, the education of their 
children, the equalization of their wages, the restoration 
of Arcadian relations between the tenant and the land- 
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lord; and he founded all his schemes on the broad 
basis of the inevitable tendencies of society. 

Sir Isaac treated these speculations with supreme 
contempt^ and on one occasion he actually threw into 
the fire a pamphlet, in which the young barrister had 
dared to advocate what his father termed red-republican 
socialism. 

Clara Maberly, the baronet's only daughter, was 
the angel of her brother's dreams ; they were wrapped 
up in each other. The love of Benson threw an ethereal 
glow around every one of her actions ; he communed 
with her as with his own better nature, and consulted 
her on every occasion. A new bookcase, a new hunter, 
a new picture, even the type and size of his last un- 
readable pamphlet, must be submitted to her approval 
before he could decide on their adoption. He entered with 
zest into every accomplishment that she felt inclined to 
pursue, while the thoroughness and heartiness with 
which he directed her profounder studies placed her in 
some danger of being turned into a ** blue stocking." 
But Clara's influence over her brother had so far refined 
and softened his nature, that that which he exerted upon 
her was the reciprocation and reflection of her own 
mind and heart, rather than the infusion of a single un- 
feminine characteristic Her womanhood had beautifully 
developed out of her simple girlish charms, and those 
lustrous blue eyes of hers, when not hidden beneath their 
long fringe of dark lashes, gleamed brighter than ever. 
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The self-control which reigned in her face gave a 
witching power to the dimples which played about the 
comers of her chiselled lips ; the flush which mantled 
on her rounded cheek at the whisper or the token of her 
brother's love, haunted his every moment, and in order 
to call it up, he was constantly devising for her some 
unexpected pleasure. Sometimes of an evening, when 
she had soothed her father into a sound slumber by her 
quiet monody on the piano, Benson would suddenly 
burst in upon her, laden with choice music, books, or 
pictures, which he had just brought for her from London ; 
or he would hunt her up amid her gardening toils, 
bringing a cargo of rare plants for her conservatory or 
her rockery ; and it was beautiful on such occasions to 
see the enthusiasm with which she would fly to her 
brother's arms. Sir Isaac was half jealous of both of 
them, while he delighted in the signs of an affection 
which was so genuine and so deep. 

At every seasonable and sometimes unseasonable 
moment, Benson rushed from London smoke and idle 
chambers to the pure joys of home. Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsuntide, Midsummer, Sessions and Assizes, Home 
Circuit and Northern Circuit ; partridge shooting, fox- 
hunting, cricketing and skating, furnished, severally to 
his mind, very adequate reasons for spending a few days 
at Maberly Hall. He had done without his ''call 
dinner," and pocketed his vexation at his father's equa- 
nimity, but still he could never rest without threatening 
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on some one of these occasions to bring Frederick 
Esdaile to Maberly, He felt that it was in some 
respects a dangerous thing to do^ nor could he disregard 
his father's feelings on the subject ; but the discussion had 
died out ; Sir Isaac had cooled in his opposition, and at 
length Benson was empowered by the old baronet to ask 
Mr. Esdaile to Maberly for two or three days' sporting. 

Now it happened, a little unfortunately for Frederick 
Esdaile, that the living of Maberly had been conferred 
upon the Rev. Eusebius Fairlight, who, as the readers 
of this faithful history are aware, must have been folly 
acquainted with the circumstances, the difficulties, and 
the character of Frederick Esdaile. 

The change in Mr. Fairlight's position had been very 
advantageous to him, in every point of view. It was the 
reward of hard service, and he richly deserved it During 
several previous years he had been Incumbent of the 
parish of St. Nicholas, in Notown, at which church Mr. 
Esdaile and his family regularly attended. While there, 
and pursuing his clerical duties with untiring zeal and 
devotedness, he had come not unfrequently into collision 
with a variety of individuals; with his churchwardens 
and his rural dean, with the guardians of the poor, 
and with different classes of dissenters ; and thus he 
had earned the reputation of being a man of extreme 
views. But he had at the same time gained a large 
measure of experience. He had studied that book of 
God — the life and circumstances of his fellow men. 
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He had wept with the miserahle, he had rejoiced 
with the happy; he had counselled the perplexed, 
had treasured up his observations on man, and had 
learned many lessons on the awftdness of life. He 
had still the same lofty, perhaps unattainable, ideal 
of the Anglican clergyman's relation to this Universe ; 
but he had considerably modified the practical expres- 
sion of his theories ; and he felt that, whereas he would 
never lose the character that he had acquired, nor sur- 
render the principles that he had professed at Notown, 
it might nevertheless be desirable to enter a new sphere 
of labour, to begin life from a new point, and to do so 
with the deliberate intention of so profiting by his ex- 
perience as to reconstitute his general reputation. 

Mr. Fairlight had received the living of Maberly from 
his uncle the Dean of Peterchester, who had accom- 
panied the gift with some sound advice, to which his 
young relative was not unwilling to listen, and the in- 
fluence of which, to some extent, modified his bearing 
in after years. 

Casual observers might have supposed that Eusebius 
Fairlight was one of the happiest of mortals. A com- 
fortable vicarage adjoined the churchyard ; it was shel- 
tered by a row of noble elms, and surrounded by a 
lovely garden. The library window was festooned with 
jasmine and multiflora roses, and opened upon a verdant 
lawn. The library itself was well stored, not only with 
a large number of standard works, which had been col- 
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lected by the previous vicar, but also with the strange 
and varied assortment which reflected the tastes of their 
possessor at different epochs of his student life. At one 
period Eusebius had devoted himself to mathematics, 
and his shelves exhibited the range of his studies in 
that science, from Wood's Algebra, through a regular 
gradation, which culminated in the M^canique Celeste. 
But this comer of the library was now dusty and 
neglected. The Greek Classics occupied a large de- 
partment, and occasionally Benson Maberly would try 
to beguile his friend into reading a dialogue of Plato 
or a drama of ^schylus, thus to revive the memory 
of their college days ; but that section of his library, 
which was the sanctuary and holy place in the eyes of 
Eusebius, and which now absorbed nearly all his leisure, 
was the department of patristic theology. A Bene- 
dictine edition of St. Augustine's works, and a splendid 
copy of St Chrysostom's, stood conspicuous among a 
mass of breviaries, missals, and anglo-catholic divinity ; 
and no pains or expense were spared to make this part 
of the library as complete as possible. 

The parish of Maberly, though extensive, was not 
populous, and it was no slavish task for the clergyman 
to visit all his parishioners at least once in a month. His 
income was so ample that he could restore and decorate 
the quaint old church to his heart's content; and he 
found in Benson Maberly a ready coadjutor, who was 
always disposed to listen to a suggestion for restoring 
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the old Saxon ornaments of the doorway, or the fine 
stained glass window of the choir, for remodelling the 
font after a design which had been discovered in their 
antiquarian researches, or re-constructing the organ-case 
in harmony with the peculiar style of the ancient edifice. 

Mr. Fairlight discovered funds that had belonged to 
the pious uses of the parish, but which had been allowed, 
tor twenty years or more, to lie idle, and he forthwith 
appropriated them to the erection of a new school 
house, to which he devoted himself with immense zeal 
and energy. In the conduct of the school he found 
a most energetic persevering helper in Clara Maberly, 
and by her aid the children were taught to chant 
with accuracy and deep feeling large portions of the 
service. 

To the poor, Mr. Fairlight was a ceaseless benefactor ; 
and he made an attempt, which in a large degree proved 
successful, to establish a scale of contributions by which 
all the distressed should be relieved by christian love, 
and the system of poor rates should be rendered un- 
necessary. He established a daily morning service at 
seven o'clock, to which on Wednesdays and Fridays 
a second service was added, for the benefit of diflferent 
classes among his small flock. These efiforts scarcely met 
with the appreciation they deserved ; and, much to the 
annoyance of Sir Isaac Maberly, it had sometimes hap- 
pened that Mr. Fairlight, Miss Maberly, and the old Clerk 
performed the early service without any intruder. Surely 
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the vicar of Maberly most be a happy man I Beneath that 
cahn exterior there could be no secret wretchedness. 
Those clasped hands, that rapt devotion, could not con- 
ceal either doubt or fear. When he walked through 
the village he was greeted hj the bright smUes of some 
who had been ready to perish. When he entered the 
school the children crowded eagerly to receive his bless- 
ing, and many of his parishioners appealed to him as to 
an oracle in every emergency of sorrow or care. Even 
Nurse Ogleton solemnly averred, that though " she and 
her old man had lived a matter of more than thirty 
years in the village, and always 'ttended " Bethesda'' 
too, she had never met with a gen'leman as was kinder- 
like, and that her little Isaac (called after Sir Isaac 
Maberly) would leave his marbles or his pegtop any day 
to run and make his bow, and get patted on the head by 
Eusibbibus." Nurse Ogleton had a vague notion that 
Eusibbibus was an honorific title and not a christian 
name. 

It was true that Sir Isaac Maberly had protested 
vehemently against the innovations which Mr. Fairlight 
had introduced, and had strongly objected to the erection 
of the new schooL He by no means approved of Ben- 
son's " fooling away his loose cash on any such vagaries 
as teaching grooms to write love-letters, or servant 
maids to read novels;" these being the only results 
which he could anticipate from such a proceeding. He 
was equally impervious to the arguments by which Mr. 
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Fairlight justified the restoration of the church, the burn- 
ing of wax candles upon the altar, and preaching in the 
surplice ; and he frequently blurted out his opposition in 
unceremonious language ; but Mr. Fairlight soon became 
indiflFerent to these little ebullitions. Benson and he, 
in a short time, fell into the habit of tacitly allowing 
that the old gentleman had advanced unanswerable 
arguments, while they implied, by a quiet glance at each 
other, an unabated confidence in the wisdom of their 
own proceedings and the respectable but antiquated 
character of the good baronet's prejudices. The points 
in dispute, however, did not at present agitate the sleep 
of Sir Isaac ; and it must be allowed that the Vicar had 
won his heart on one occasion by his discriminating 
judgment on the points of a hunter, and on another, by 
the masterly way in which, having been teazed into 
joining an extempore game of cricket that was being en- 
acted on the lawn, he had quietly bowled out some young 
Etonians, who had been bragging of their new-fangled 
methods of playing the game. Sir Isaac believed the 
principles of cricket, according to his old-fashioned 
views, to be as irrefragable as those of the British Con- 
stitution, and on this occasion he laughed and cheered 
until the tears ran down his cheeks, and made no secret 
of the fact that Mr. Fairlight had risen several pegs in 
his estimation. 

Mr. Fairlight seldom passed a day without paying a 
visit to the hall; the society that he met there, and 
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more particularly his interconrse with Benson and his 
sister^ combined with the other soothing influences of 
rural life, had considerably mollified his outward bear- 
ing. He now lived in an atmosphere of thought and 
feeling that was totally diverse from that of Notown. 
While occupying a subordinate position in a large and 
busy town, he had acted with a certain extreme section 
of the Anglican clergy, and had consequently found 
his partizans and his enemies in every course that he 
had seen fit to adopt ; but the responsibility of every 
step had been shared by others, and having once chosen 
his colours, and acquiesced in the general wisdom of his 
party, he had not cared to consider very deeply the 
grounds of his opinions. But in the parish of Maberly 
he was the sole representative of ecclesiastical power 
and wisdom, and the responsibility of every proceeding 
rested entirely on himself There was no rivalry of any 
other party in the church to interfere with his free action; 
there were no large bodies of dissenters or romanists, to 
dispute his authority, or undermine his influence. It is 
true, that some of the villagers took ignorant umbrage 
at a few of the externalities of his system ; and instead 
of attending upon the services which he had designed for 
their benefit, had crowded to the little Methodist chapel, 
which stood about a mile from their parish church ; but 
by prudent and conciliatory demeanour Mr. Fairlight had 
disarmed the prejudices of many, and by assiduous and 
disinterested benevolence he had won the regard of alL 
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Benson Maberlj did not scruple to admonish his 
friend on the absurdity of persisting in his ecclesiastical 
uniform, and often rallied him about the cut of his coat, 
which he said, though possessing all the properties of a 
coat, yet had " the feeling," as art-critics might express 
it, of a cassock and gown combined, and exhibited such 
an array of angles as to make it evident that its wearer 
was aiming at the pointed style of architecture in the 
clothing of his tabernacle. 

" I assure you, Fairlight," said Benson one day, 
" though you may secure the pointedness of a Gothic 
building, it falls far short in general effect." 

" DonH talk to me, you limb of the law, about Gothic 
attire," was the immediate retort, "when you cannot 
plead for the removal of a landmark, or the infliction of 
* five shillings and costs,' without covering those black 
locks of yours with a powdered wig and assuming a 
garment of the most eccentric shape, * if shape it may 
be called, that shape has none.' " 

" I do not object to your surplice," replied Benson, 
" whether it be viewed as a symbol of the priestly ephod, 
or of your own saintly purity, if you only wear it in the 
right place ; but please to remember that I do not go 
out to dinner, or sit in my chambers waiting for clients, 
arrayed in those preposterous official habiliments. The 
sooner I can cast them off, the better I am pleased." 

" There," replied Mr. Fairlight, " is the wide dif- 
ference between us : I wish never to forget the work that 
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I have to do, nor the Master whom I serve. I cannot 
throw my business aside, as you may yonxs. I should 
be no priest at the altar if I were not a priest under all 
circumstances and in every place." 

Sir Isaac enjoyed teasing Mr. Fairlight about some of 
his practices, and particularly resented the reverend 
gentleman's reiterated advice about fasting, which the 
baronet declared to be ascetic nonsense. " Why," said 
he, " if one of my horses is in a weakly condition, and 
cannot climb a hill without lathering and panting", my 
groom is sure to tell me, * Bill wants more com, Sir ; * 
and I have yet to learn, that when people look miser- 
able, and seem disposed to groan under their burdens, and 
exhibit anything bat a Christian deportment, that fast- 
ing is better for them than roast beef and plum pudding. 
I verily believe, Mr. Fairlight, that you have been 
starving yourself since you came to Maberly, and that 
that is the reason why you do no credit to our fine 
country air." 

It was the fast of preparation for Advent, and Mr. 
Fairlight was firm, though seated at Sir Isaac's table. 
He did not hesitate to maintain his position, '^ that those 
who longed for the Lord of every feast, must sometimes 
forget even to eat their bread." 

" Come, Mr. Fairlight, take some of this lobster 
salad," said Sir Isaac, mischievously ; " it cannot hurt 
you. 

On this occasion Eusebius wisely yielded, and Clara 
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quietly followed his example, as be said in a whisper, 
" It is fish." 

Sir Isaac allowed them for a while to relish their 
harmless luxury, and then . rallied them with hearty 
goodwill on the fact that lobster was no more fish than 
he was, although uncooked herbs, such as endive, beet- 
root, and winter lettuce, might cover a multitude of sins. 

However, such a cloud came over the face of Mr. 
Fairlight, that even Sir Isaac felt that he had gone too far 
in his frolic, and he resolved for the future to leave such 
obscure topics of discussion in the hands of the clergy. 

To Clara the fact was perfectly obvious, that Mr. 
Fairlight, though surrounded by the appliances for 
every external comfort, was really living a life of 
great austerity and self-denial. To a worldly eye his 
position was most enviable and happy. He had 
realized the dream of his student life ; he might pursue 
unchecked the speculations of his youth, and bring into 
practice the first theories of his manhood ; but he was 
after all in greater danger of those speculations over- 
mastering his practical judgment than he had been 
when surrounded by others who diflfercd from himself, 
amidst all the labour and turmoil of a large and busy 
town. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the basis and 
root of Mr. Fairlight's theological views were the sacra- 
mental rites by which the great thing done for man by 
Incarnate God is made available. The very essence 
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of Christian life was in his mind practicallj dependent 
on the sacramental articulation of each member of 
Christ in his mystical body. He held with intense 
earnestness the doctrine, that by Baptism man becomes 
grafted into the true and eternal Vine, and that the 
Holy^ Eucharist is the Uving sap which perpetuates 
that connexion, and stimulates all its growtL On the 
reaUty of baptismal birth and of sacramental nonrish- 
ment on the broken body and shed blood of the God- 
man, the very existence of the Church of Christ must in 
his view depend. This with him was as incTitably a 
first principle, as was the Divinity or sacrifice of Christ 
to many of his brethren. He held this to be as essential 
to Catholic Christianity as Sir Isaac Maberly did his 
faith in the Established Church of England. Mr. 
Fairlight considered a man who could not, or would not, 
see the Divine manifestation granted in the existence of 
a Catholic Church to be as hopelessly erroneous in his 
views, as an evangelical clergyman might do one who 
disbelieved in the manifestation granted to the world in 
the person of Jesus. On this doctrine, as it appeared to 
him, depended the value and validity of orders, and the 
necessity for an apostolical succession in the priesthood 
But a fearful doubt haunted him in that peaceful 
vicarage. He could not repress the terrible inquiry, 
" Are these sacraments which I administer Christ's 
sacraments ? Have I been myself incorporated into the 
visible Church ? Is this much loved Anglican Church 
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after aU only a decaying Bapless branch of the true vine? 
Is it Christ's Church, or Queen Elizabeth's, or King 
James's ?" He pondered the great controversy, he read 
through and through the angry polemic ; he would give 
the world to discover, and then to throw himself into 
the arms of, the true Church. He spent whole nights in 
fasting and earnest prayer for light. It was profoundly 
difficult for him to draw the line and decide where the 
great central trunk of the Church bifurcated, to which 
century he must recede in order to find the veritable 
Church, one and indivisible, its doctrine catholic and 
divine. 

Let not the reader visit Mr. Fairlight with indigna- 
tion if he for a time tried to smother those doubts 
of his. To come to the conclusion whither his logic 
must have led him, and at once to close with the as- 
sumptions of the Bomanist was no easy matter. How 
could he accept all the fables and the casuistry of the 
Boman doctors, and surrender himself to a full belief in 
all the miracles, the impeccability and infallibility of the 
church of Eome ? Deep lines of care wrinkled his fine 
forehead, and his sunken cheeks reflected little credit on 
the Maberly air. He could not rest, for those words 
rang ever in his ear : " He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me, is not worthy of Me." 

There was a vision, too, of inefiable charm which 
must be dispelled, if conscience with unerring finger 
should beckon him away from Maberly. He dared 
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not trust himself to contemplate that honr of deep dark- 
ness. There was an image, which flashed unbidden 
upon him at every unguarded moment ; he fought man- 
fully with it, but it was like contending with his own 
shadow. It shone upon his soul, lustrous as a sunbeam, 
making pure luxury of his daily work, binding him in 
a spell of magic potency. 

An irresistible magnet often drew the vicar's steps 
towards Maberly Hall. He satisfied himself that these 
visits were necessities of his clerical work. If he 
wanted information about the circumstances, character, 
or needs of any of his parishioners, Benson, Clara, or the 
good-natured though occasionally testy old baronet could 
always supply it ; if he wanted money to assist any new 
design of his charitable heart, he could calculate on obtain- 
ing it there ; or if he wished to evoke a warmer gush of holy 
sympathy for some poor sufferer, the response was ever 
ready in Clara's generous nature. Few things appeared 
to give her more pleasure than to aid Mr. Fairlight in 
any of his pastoral work, and he saw clearly that he 
was exerting a powerful influence over her mind. He 
tried to persuade himself that the link which associated 
him with Clara was simply that of fellowship in chris- 
tian life and holy work, yet he often felt his voice 
thicken, and his heart beat more violently than was 
altogether satisfactory, as he conversed with her, or 
received the assurance of her ever active sympathy. 
Her spiritual life had been quickened by the evident 
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e&mestuess of his life and teaching. There was at 
times a profundity in his thought which, while it 
amazed her, shed a new light on many holy duties. 
Before he came to Maberly she had never supposed that 
so deep a meaning lay concealed in many of the rites 
and services which he urged upon his parishioners. 
The thought had never occurred to her that there 
was a mystic chain of mighty influences which linked 
her destiny, body, soul and spirit, to the Incarnate 
God, and that the consecrated Church, and those simple 
services and that holy man, were necessary links in the 
chain. 

Benson told his sister, that there was a certain sense 
in which all this was true ; but he did not cast much 
light upon the subject. An easy mode this, and one 
not unfrequently adopted, of admitting anything and 
escaping from the grasp of objectionable logic. 

The tendency of Mr. Fairlight's religious views was, 
it may be seen, towards monasticism and ascetic vows ; 
and the severity of his logic, combined with the force of 
tradition, lifted his judgment into enraptured praise of the 
" Blessed, Immaculate, Virgin Mother of God." Yet, her 
seraphic purity, spotless virtue, and yearning tenderness, 
had a way of shaping themselves very obviously to his 
imagination, and he unconsciously mingled his con- 
templations of the sublime ideal of womanhood with 
resistless remembrances of a full realization of that ideal, 
not far from his own door. His religious faith would, 
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most, draw a blinding veil and raise an insuperable 
barrier between him and the object of these reverential 
feelings, and jet, the more earnestly he prayed and 
&8ted, the more resolutely she presented herself to his 
mind. 

'' It was intolerable," said he to himself, as he sat 
alone in his Ubraxy, one Sunday evening, '' when I saw 
her face, as it had been the face of an angel, the only 
face in the congregation which looked responsive to 
those thoughts over which I had spent hours of prayer, 
and into which I had crowded my whole soul. My 
words seemed to fall like cold rain upon other minds, 
but as they passed her spirit they shot forth an electric 
spark, which appeared to magnetise her whole being. 
It is madness for me to meet the glance of those blue 
eyes again. I felt the purple patch rising on my cheek, 
and was half choked with agony. But I must never 
love her ; I dare not ask her for one token of her love. 
The thought is a sacrilege. She shall never know the 
might of this passion that consumes me; it shall form 
part of the cross that I have to bear for my Saviour's 
sake ; it is an outgoing of that corruption which must 
be mortified and slain. I will fight against it^ and will 
conquer." 

Mr. Fairllght strove hard to carry out these resolu- 
tions, but he could not banish the thought of Clara 
Maberly from his mind, and at times he felt tempted to 
renounce the efibrt in utter despair. If he saw her cross 
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the moor towards the village, the Hall looked at once 
like a deserted ruin ; to bis eye she seemed to leave a 
track of light as she passed along; and, to him, even 
her footsteps were luminous as the footsteps of Buddha 
to a pious devotee. Least of all could he banish the 
thought of her from his prayers; and so fervent, so 
spiritual were the petitions with which he linked her 
name, that he did not try. He comforted himself with 
the determination that the closer such spiritual fellow- 
ship might be, the colder should be his external de- 
meanour, and the more complete his sacrifice. Perhaps 
Mr. Fairlight would have gone on in this dreamy, self- 
deluding way for many months, quietly worshipping the 
absent form, but ever-present spirit, if he had not been 
unexpectedly aroused to feel how bitter, how tremendous 
that sacrifice would be. 

It was a pitiless December evening, when Mr. Fair- 
light, having finished his firugal meal, resolved upon a 
few hours with St. Anselm. He had just arranged his 
lamp, and seated himself before a huge folio volume, 
when his servant entered, and said, " If you please, Sir, 
I forgot to tell you as Miss Maberly called while you 
was out to-day, and there was a gentleman with her, as 
wanted to see you." 

*' Her brother, I suppose," replied Eusebius. 

'' No, sir, he was a stranger, and a much bigger man 
than Mr. Benson, and he said he was wishful to isee 
you." 
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" Did they leave no message ?" 

" No, sir; nothing more as I remember." 

" I must go and see poor Lucy Green again/' said 
Mr. Fairlight to himself, as his servant closed the door 
upon him ; " it is a very affecting case ; she is danger- 
ously ill, and I fear she has some unconfessed sin upon 
her conscience." 

He threw open his library window. The great leaf- 
less elms were swaying in the wind, and sleet and rain 
were driving wildly across the moor. It was not a 
night to turn a dog out; but Eusebius was never 
baulked by trifles. " I will go and see her," said he ; 
'^ at all events, I will go as far as the Hall, and find 
out what was the last news of her. As Miss Maberly 
called here to-day, they will, perhaps, expect me to look 
in this evening." 

He threw on his clerical great-coat — the coat about 
which Benson often joked him, perhaps he liked it the 
better for that little joke — and starting at a rapid pace, 
he was not very long in reaching Maberly HalL 

" Are they disengaged to-night, William?" said Mr. 
Fairlight to the elderly butler who opened the door. 

" Yes, sir ; there's nobody but one gentleman as came 
down this morning with Master Benson from London." 

" I will not go in then," said Mr. Fairlight ; " merely 
say that I called on my way to Mrs. Green's." 

" Please, sir, Master Benson will be sadly disap- 
pointed ; and Miss Maberly too, sir, if I lets you go 
away." 
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It was a very common occurrence for Benson Maberly 
to bring home with him some fellow-student or learned 
brother for a day or two's fishing or shooting, so 
that the butler's information excited no surprise; and 
after hesitating for a moment Mr. Fairlight said, 
"Well, I will just go in and speak to them, if you 
please." 

As Mr. Fairlight entered the dining-room, where they 
were still sitting round a blazing fire, he observed Sir 
Isaac Maberly in his easy-chair, but wide awake, and 
listening eagerly to the conversation. Clara sat opposite 
to her father, her elbow on her knee, her face resting on 
her hand, in an attitude that indicated intense concern. 
Benson looked in a most excitable mood ; his face was 
flushed, he was loud in talk, and seemed full of some 
absorbiri^ scheme. Between the brother and sister sat 
a calm self-possessed looking man, with a massive head 
that was decorated with short crisp brown curls. His 
back was broad, his shoulders square and rather high, 
but corresponding to a chest of vast proportions, pro- 
mise and apparent strength. He looked like a man 
who knew nothing of fear, who could not be surprised, 
like one of those solid rocks on which many storms may 
beat in vain. 

As the vicar's name was announced, the conver- 
sation was instantly checked, and they all rose some- 
what tardily, as if a little discomposed by the inter- 
ruption. 
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*' I fear that I am intruding," said Mr. Fairlight, 
rather drily. 

" No, indeed 1 " said Miss Maberly ; " I am delighted 
to see you. Come, you must take my part against these 
men," directing her glance towards her brother and his 
friend. 

As Mr. Fairlight's eyes met those of Frederick Esdaile, 
there was a mutual glance of recognition, which rapidly 
gave way to an air of indifference and constrained polite- 
ness that was fer from satisfactory. Frederick was 
a little annoyed to be put at once into " the opposition" 
by Miss Maberly, and to have to sustain a cross fire 
from three different quarters at once. His gravity was 
a little thawed, however, by Mr. Fairlight saying, in a 
pleasant tone, " I am glad to see you again, Mr. Esdaile; 
I presume it is to you I owe my thanks for kindly calling 
at the vicarage this afternoon. Allow me to congratulate 
you on the success you have achieved. My relative, the 
Dean of Peterchester, tells me that the medal of the Royal 
Society was never bestowed with greater unanimity." 

" Bless my soul!" exclaimed Sir Isaac, " you gen- 
tlemen know one another before ; to be sure ; to be sure. 
Well, I hope you will not pull in one boat now, though 
you did come from the same town." 

" I am unfortunate," said Frederick Esdaile, turning 
to Mr. Fairlight, who looked rather mystified by Sir 
Isaac's speech ; " I am unfortunate in holding an opinion 
widely at variance with that of my excellent host, on 
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the merits of a purpose which has been partially resolved 
upon by my friend Maberly, and now I expect that 
he and I shall have to sustain the fire of a fresh 
battery." 

Eusebius seemed, as indeed he was, much in the 
dark He thought it strange that any step of importance 
should have been hidden from him, and with a look of 
inquiry that bordered on reproach, he turned to Clara, 
and avowed his ignorance of the question in dispute. 

" Ah I " said Clara in reply to his glance, " it seems 
such an age since noon to-day, when Benson and Mr. 
Esdaile arrived and disclosed this wild scheme to us^ 
that I can hardly believe that you do not know every- 
thing." 

" It was mortifying enough," interposed Sirlsaac, " that 
my son should have persisted in the folly of being called 
to the bar, but I never dreamt of such a deplorable piece 
of business as this coming out of it. Bless my soul. 
Sir, it is worse than that stained glass window, and 
those other fandangoes of yours, although I did tell you 
that those innovations grieved me almost as much as 
the death of Lady Maberly. But to be robbed of my 
boy, rogue and spendthrift that he is, I can't submit to 
it ; I have yet to learn that the fifth commandment has 
been blotted out of the decalogue." 

" Take this seat," said Clara to Mr. Fairlight, point- 
ing to a vacant chair beside herself, '^ and I will explain 
to you the cause of our distress." 
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To be asked to sympathise in her anxiety, to aid her 
by his arguments, was too delicious to be refused, and 
Mr. Fairlight acquiesced. They all resumed their seats, 
and Sir Isaac took a pinch of his favourite snuffy and 
handed his box, for the fortieth reftisal, to Mr. Fairlight 
That gentleman, however, was too much absorbed by 
Clara's evident distress, to observe anything beside, or 
to hear any voice but hers. 

" Well," continued Clara, " you remember that 
pamphlet of Benson's which papa was so angry with ; it 
has attracted the notice of some gentlemen connected 
with the India House, and the upshot of it is, that they 
have offered him a commissionership in the Madras 
Presidency, and he actually talks of accepting it. It 
really seems sheer infatuation in him, there is not one 
good reason for his even considering it; there are a 
thousand ways of doing good for him in dear Old 
England ; the cHmate will kiU him in a single summer, 
for Madras is the most trying of all our Indian depen- 
dencies; besides, Benson is not the man for India, I am 
sure ; he has not firmness of purpose enough to cope 
with the diflSculties that will meet him ; he knows nothing 
of the language, and is too speculative and visionary by 
half, to understand or influence the sensuous Asiatics. 
Now, do use your utmost power to show him the danger, 
the folly, the cruelty to us, of even entertaining the idea 
for a moment" 

" God bless the lass ! " muttered Sir Isaac, with 
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strong emotion. *' And they have doated on each other 
80 1 I must let thee go with him, child, if he will 
persist in his mad project You would never live long 
apart. 

" I leave thee, papa ? — no, not for worlds ! " retorted 
Clara. Then brushing the tear from her eye, she darted to 
the other side of the fire, and seizing her father's hand, 
began to rally him for his gloomy forebodings, looking 
lustrous, and almost defiant, as she clung to him. 

Frederick Esdaile thought he had never seen any- 
thing so lovely, and Mr. Fairlight dared not trust him- 
self to gaze upon her. She had now placed herself 
between her father and brother, and as she knelt beside 
Benson, he gently laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
and said, ** Clara, dear, you are excited to-night, and 
<»nnot view the matter calmly. Do you not know how 
often we have spoken of the awful destiny of England, 
the vast obligation under which we lie to benefit these 
millions of men who have fallen beneath our rule? 
Do you not remember how eager you felt that the 
national compromise with idolatry should be terminated, 
the pilgrim tax abolished, and that all the rites of 
heathenism which rebel against our moral laws, should 
be repressed by force? " 

" But, Benson, is there not evil enough at home 
for you to counteract ? Is there not secularism enough 
creeping over the House of Commons to engage all 
your powers? If you must rush into public life. 
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there is no reason why jou might not represent South 
Daleshire at the next election, and then there snrelj 
would be a wide enough field for your utmost am- 
bition. Hot-house pknts wiU not flourish on thfe x)pen 
moor, an English hunter will not roam the Arabian 
deserts." 

Mr. Fairlight seized a slight pause which occurred in 
Clara's harangue, and said, *' Surely your sister has 
made a wise suggestion ; your most appropriate place is 
on the floor of the English House of Commons. Tou 
will always find fit audience there, or in the press which 
waits there for mistakes to comment on, or hints to 
catch. A staunch son of the Church, a man who 
thoroughly compreheuds, and can clearly expound the 
agricultural interests; a man who will set his face 
determinately against the democratic, infidel and revo- 
lutionary tendencies, which are creeping over all our 
institutions ; a man who will boldly denounce the national 
blasphemy involved in the proposal for admitting the 
Jews to Parliament, is sorely needed in the house.' " 

** Hear, hear," cried Sir Isaac, as Mr. FairHght 
became more vehement in his tone. But the vicar was 
abruptly brought to a halt by Benson suddenly exclaim- 
ing, to the horror of Sir Isaac and Eusebius ; " There 
I differ from you in toto; I can see twenty reasons 
that might be urged against Boman Catholic emancipa- 
tion, where I can see one against the admission of the 
Jews into the English parliament. It appears to me, 
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tliat of all the pettifogging unchristian proceedings 
which have disgraced our legislature for many a long 
day, nothing has surpassed the selfishness and intole- 
rance, which having no witches to bum, no fifth 
monarchy men to harry out of the land, resolved to 
grill on a red-hot gridiron, the small, respectable, 
monied class, who have too much honesty to tell a lie 
in the face of the nation." 

" Bather a strong way of putting it," said Frederick 
Esdaile, in his deep clear voice. " We should give 
ample justice to the conscientious scruples which you 
have designated by such harsh names, Benson. How 
do you reconcile your hatred of the governmental 
trusteeship of idolatrous temples, with the repudiation 
of the Christian character of the legislature itself? 
Fashion has I know maintained the two positions in 
conjunction with each other. Logic can scarcely sus- 
tain the Junctura calltdaJ'* 

" If 1 were sent to parliament for South Daleshire," 
rejoined Benson, " I should certainly — " 

At this Clara clapped her hands so vehemently that 
the topic of conversation was turned back again upon 
Benson's reasons for wishing to accept the appoint- 
ment He declared that he longed for the freedom and 
freshness of Oriental life ; he wished to review all his 
opinions^ all the Yes and No of daily life and thought 
from a neutral stand-point. He would go and settle 
down in his Compound^ and give himself up to the 
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language, the habits, and thoughts of the natives. He 
would read no English books, he would even use a Telugu 
or Tamil translation of the Bible and Prayer Book, that 
he might see how the whole thing looked to the eyes of 
Hindus. He would master the philosophy and religion, 
and worm himself into the thoughts and affections of 
the people, to whom he should have to administer justice 
and teach Christianity ; he believed he could do both 
in a way that had never been attempted hitherto^ and if 
he died in the attempt it would only be the falling of 
a com of wheat to the ground to do what such corns 
had done a thousand times before. '^ Spades and 
ploughs," he said, '' are of little use imless there are 
seeds to sow in the deep furrows. I am beginning to 
see that this is my mission ; if I die in the attempt it 
will be a nobler thing than if I had fftllen like my 
uncle in the lines of Torres Vedras." 

" An uncle of mine," said Mr. Esdaile, " who fought 
through the whole of the Mahratta war, used to say 
that more might be done for the progress of India by one 
godly life, than by a regiment of Sepoys ; by a brave 
bearing, and a Christian death, than by anoth^ defence 
of Trichinopoly." 

" You speak of teaching Christianity," interposed 
Mr. Fairlight, addressing Benson. " Do you then mean 
to take orders ? You talk of reading the Scriptures in 
the languages of India, are you satisfied respecting the 
individuals to whom the task of translation has been 
entrusted ? " 
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" Surely," said Esdaile, " there are orders, standing 
orders, for every Christian man which are quite adequate 
authority for him if he goes into a heathen country." 

" But he must not slight or trifle with our Lord's ap- 
pointed method for the spread of his kingdom, with the 
organization and mission of his Holy Church." 

" Surely," replied Esdaile, " if a man cast out the 
devil he proves that his orders are divine, that his 
church is Christ's." 

" Ah I " rejoined Mr. Fairlight, in a tone of great 
solemnity, " the devil may sometimes go out of a man 
only to return with seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself, and they may enter in and dwell there, 
and so the last end of that man becomes worse than the 
first. It is easy to fancy that the uprooting of one sin 
is the exorcism of the devil." 

There was a satirical curl about Esdaile's lip, but 
he offered no reply. 

Clara felt a little annoyed by that calm face and 
provoking smile, but she was becoming alive to the 
force of some of her brother's views on the subject, and 
her habitual spirit of self-sacrifice was already regaining 
its ascendancy. 

In anticipation of Frederick Esdaile's visit. Sir Isaac 
Maberly had intended to confer a little of his patronage 
on that young man ; but he saw at once that Esdaile 
was not a man to be patronized. He was too strong, too 
brave, too independent; and Sir Isaac had contented 
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himself with bestowing on his gaest one of his grand old- 
fashioned bows^ and offering him a hearly welcome. 
The interest Esdaile had shown in the question of the 
day, the calm strong way in which he had qnietlj taken 
off the sharp edge of the brisk Yes and No that had 
been proceeding, made both Sir Isaac and Clara feel as 
if he were an old friend, in whom, thej might confide. 

Mr. Fairlight had not been aware of this intimacy of 
Benson's, and he was surprised, nay, even alarmed to see 
Esdaile at Maberly Hall. He knew his deep broad yiews 
of things political and religious; he feared that Esdaile 
had but a modicum of fiuth in the Church as a divine in- 
stitution, and he could not forget the bitter secret that 
was concealed in that heart from public view. Clever, 
scientific, gentlemanly, he doubtless was, but he lacked 
that which could render him a desirable friend for 
Benson Maberly, and a suitable visitor at the Hall. 
But, Mr. Fairlight could not stay longer ; duty called 
him away, and although urged by Clara to remain, he 
was resolved to brave the tempest^ and fulfil his purpose 
of visiting Lucy Green. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A PASTORAL VISIT. 



First WUeh. " Where's the place t " 
Second Witch. " Upon the heath." 

Mcubeih, 

Thebe is nothing more chaxacteristic of the scenery 
of England than her open heaths and moorlands. The 
general sweep of their outline is far from sublime, the 
foreground is not broken up hj our giant oak, or 
spreading beech, nor is the horizon intruded upon by 
the serrated ridges of the mountain-chain: jet their 
deep indentations and retiring hollows present details 
of interest and fascination that are scarcely surpassed 
amid nobler scenery* You may lie on your back among 
the brake in one of these depressions, and descry mimic 
mountains looming in the mist, or you may lose your- 
self in the endless tracks worn by the dusky sheep that 
browse amid the ling. Here and there a mass of mill- 
stone-grit handled loyingly by the elements tells the 
story of a thousand years; or some old tumulus of 
brave Saxon fathers mingles solemn memories with the 
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Wind that waves "the grass upon its summit. At some 
seasons of the year these moorlands blaze with all the 
glories of the golden fdrze, ^d mock the dazzling fret- 
work of the summer-sky; the lark carols over them 
the love of her English home, and the young pheasants 
and partridges are hardly disturbed by the presence of 
man. The park which stretches along the edge of the 
heath and dares to dispute its territory is ahnost deserted, 
no smoke curls from the chimneys of the old hall, the 
rooks have their own way in the tall elms that surround 
it, the hounds are far off in their kennel, the fox creeps 
lazily along the sheep-tracks, and the rabbits are as 
happy, and the hares are as mad, in their rightfiil 
domain, as the young gentlemen of the hall in their 
enjoyment of the London season. 

But the November fogs have now crept over the 
moorland which abuts on Maberly Hall. A driving 
rain falls pitilessly on the parched gorse. The October 
bloom has been brief, and now lies severed and sopped 
on the pealy ground. Before sunset it looked dismal 
enough, but in the night-time it was filled with in- 
tolerable gloom. The heavens seemed crying their eyes 
out, and not a starglint decked the edge of one big 
cloud. 

About a mile from the park-gates was a little heath- 
island, an oasis of rich cultivation, where a labourer had 
built himself a cottage-palace, and covered it with ivy 
and clematis. Around it he had planted choice fruit- 
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trees^ and in a deep hollow screened from the East wind 
he had contrived a variety of little hot-beds, where he 
put forth all his energies to force pet plants and flowers 
to please Miss Maberlj, and summer-vegetables at 
Christmas, to humour the whims of her father. 

There was a light in the lattice-window of the cottage, 
and an anxious face often peeped from it on this dreary 
night, for towards it a young engineer was plodding his 
weary way, to revisit the home he had left many years 
before, to give joy to the hearts of his old father and 
mother, and, if the truth must be told, to arrange for his 
wedding with Lucy Green. 

Old Bagley worked at the Hall. Two of his sons 
lived still in the little village that lay across the heathy 
but Joe had a mechanical turn, was fond of readings 
and in his early years had managed to scrape a few 
books together; so that after having exhausted his 
ingenuity in improving sundry ploughs and agricultural 
implements, he had determined to try his fortune as an 
engineer, and for this purpose had left the fields of 
Oaklandshire for one of the large manufacturing towns 
of the north. 

Coming a stranger to Notown, Joe found it uphill 
work ; but he was clever and industrious, and though 
he had been in one '^ strike,'* and had learned that 
employers can live longer without men, than workmen can 
without wages, he was generally well behaved, and had 
been successful. Now as he was returning to visit his 
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£Either and mother^ to show them how grand- a son thej 
had, and to compensate them for their many gloomy 
apprehensions during his absence, he indulged some 
laudable pride. The rough £EU*m-labourer*s boy with 
smock frock and hobnailed shoes for week-days and 
fastian jacket for Simdays, with hulking walk and 
ruddy cheeks, was now transformed into a genteelly 
dressed young man, with black coat and reasonable 
boots, — ^pale £eu^, and steady gait. 

But there is always some drawback to earthly 
pleasure. Lucy Green had continued faithful to their 
early love, but Joe's apprehensions had been aroused by 
the tidings of her serious illness. 

His father and mother were anxiously awaiting his. 
arrival, and many a time old Bagley dragged from bis 
pocket his huge silver watch, and many a time his wife 
asked the hour, and when the train would come in^ and 
then they did little sums to find out how long Joe had 
been walking in the driving rain. First one, and then 
the other, and then they both together, looked out at 
the casement-window, but nothing could be seen except 
the dim horizon, nothing could be heard except the 
howling wind. Old Bagley had put on his velveteen, 
and Mrs. Bagley had dressed herself in her Sunday's 
best, to welcome the boy that had been so industrious 
and so good, and so faithful " to that dear girl Lucy." 

" But poor Joe ! " sighed Mrs. Bagley, " I begin to 
be all in a tremble like to think he's coming. Which 
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on us must tell him Lucy's ill? Father, I think you 
must tell him, — I can't a-bear to think of it." 

"We mustn't tell it him all at once," replied old 
Bagley philosophically. " We must break it, you know, 
and give it him in pieces — ^like this: 'Don't be 
frightened, Joe, but Lucy ain't quite well,' — and so on 
you know." 

"Oh dear me, I wish he would come, and yet I 
don't," said his mother, attempting very unsuccessfully 
to appear fully occupied with her knitting ; " for it does 
harass me to think how vexed he'll be. I wish Miss 
Clara might have been here ; she would have broke it 
to him so nicely, so kind-like." 

" But, you know, mother," replied Mr. Bagley, " Miss 
Clara can't be here. Only hearken how it do rain! 
and I know she've a been nursing poor Lucy to-day, 
and Master Benson have come this noon. We mustn't 
tell Joe till morning." 

Mrs. Bagley, with her woman's heart, knew that Joe 
would not wait until morning without heaidng anything 
of Lucy, and tried to comfort herself by arranging and 
rearranging the table which was outspread for his 
refreshment. There was a more plentiful supply than 
usualj for Miss Clara knew- that Joe was coming 
home, and she had sent a famous supper for him from 
the Hall. Whilst the two were puzzling out little 
speeches that they could make to their boy, there was 
a rattle of the garden-gate^ and Joe walked in. 
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The two parental Bagleys were as happy as a king 
and queen, and forgot for a moment their anxiely in the 
joy of welcoming their son. But the freedom was of 
short duration only, for Joe had not been seated long, 
when, taking a letter from his pocket, he inquired, 
" What's the meaning of this, mother? Is Lucy very 
bad ? Miss Clara has been good enough to write to me, 
and she says that Lucy is not well enough to write. 
What can be the matter?" 

Father and mother looked at one another, and longed 
for Miss Clara to pop in, and help them in their 
difficulty. They would have given all that they had 
to see her^ and each almost expected she would 
appear, as she often had done, to their relief, but this 
time Miss Clara did not come. Father had forgotten 
his speeches, and so he winked at mother ; mother had 
quite lost her power of composition, and so she nodded 
at father, until they succeeded in doing what they most 
wished to avoid, for Joe evidently became considerably 
alarmed by their silence. 

" Well, don't be frightened, Joe,'* at length old Bagley 
said, " Lucy is baddish, and doctor thinks her serious, 
but there is every hopes of her getting over it. There's 
the nurse that Miss Clara sends, and there's the doctor 
of the club, and there's the parson who has been visiting 
her twice every day, and there's Miss Clara herself, so 
that she's well looked arter." 

Old Bagley appeared to think that if Lucy did not 
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get better with all this attention, it would be very 
ungratefol on her part, for he finished np by saying, 
^* and if Lucy don't get all right again soon, Joe, she 
ain't the gal I took her for." 

Joe did not much like this account, with its preface 
of silence^ nods and winks^ and having done but feeble 
justice to Miss Clara's provision for his wants, started 
off to Lucy's abode, to find out what he could for 
himself. 

The little home of Lucy and her mother was not far 
distant, and when Joe entered the room adjoining that 
in which the invalid lay, he heard her gasping for 
breath, and harassed by an incessant' cough. She 
attempted to speak, but her sentences were broken, and 
her voice unnatural. If Joe had yielded to his feelings, 
and rushed into the room, the distorted expression of 
her once smiling face would have utterly distracted 
him. This sight, however, he was spared by the 
positive authority of the nurse, nor could he contrive 
from any chink or comer of the apartment, to gain a 
gUmpse of the suffering giri. 

The nurse did not recognise Joe, but she saw that he 
was deeply interested in the condition of her patient, 
and with proper nurse-like decorum consoled him by 
depicting the most distressing aspects of the disease. 

" Why, bless me, sir," said this good-meaning woman, 
" if you was to go into that room, you would set the 
poor thing a coughing, till she regularly killed herself. 
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She burned like any live coal all last night; it was 
just as if she'd been a^light, and to think of the water 
she did drink^ and all that without putting out Ihe 
inflammation, and then when she coughs it is as 
though she brought up the life-blood of her ; I didn't 
think she could have lasted till the morning, and to-day 
she's no better ; and we shall have a night of it, that 
we shall. It canH last long like this ; but if the poor 
creetur is to suffer in this ere way, it would be a blessing 
for her to be tooL" 

Ah, that cough, and that panting breathing — ^how 
they gave weight and pungency to the nurse's words ! 
Poor Joe ! he thought if Lucy was dying, he must look 
at her, and that it was sheer cruelty to keep him away; 
but the nurse was peremptory, and avowed herself 
determined to keep the doctor's orders. The doctor 
would she dare say be there again to-night, for though 
it was a terrible evening, he was very good, and never 
minded the weather. 

Joe asked if any one had seen her but the doctor ; 
and the nurse told him, " No one ; that is, except the 
parson and Miss Clara ; but then the parson was 
necessary-like, and as for Miss Clara, the poor thing 
regularly raved about her." 

Just now, Joe caught a few stray words between the 
hurried breaths, and, listening eagerly, he heard— 
" Will Miss Clara come again to-day?" Her mother 
replied, that *' she didn't think Miss Clara would ; for it 
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waa so very, very wet ; and, besides, Mr. Benson and a 
friend had come down at noon." But did Lucy want 
her particularly ? " 

" Oh, no ; only something for her to tell Joe," the 
poor girl replied. 

This was almost past endurance ; but Joe endured it, 
for just then a horse stopped at the gate, and the doctor 
came in to see his patient. He inquired very kindly for 
the sufferer. The nurse told him that '^ she had ranged 
a good deal ; that the breathing was very tight, and that 
the gentleman liere wanted to see her, but that she had 
not let him." 

After the doctor had visited his patient, as he came 
out of her room, he said cheerfully to Joe, " She is no 
worse ; if anything, a trifle better; but she wants sleep. 
You had better not see her to-night ; any excitement 
would do harm." 

Joe asked if she was in danger ; and the doctor replied 
— '' Tes, she is, but there is no reason for despair. 
If she gets some sleep to-night, she will be better 
to-morrow. Nurse," he continued, "if she wants me in 
the night, be sure to send." 

" Is it at all to be feared," Joe asked, " that she will 
not get through the night?" 

" Oh dear, no," replied the doctor; " there is not the 
least danger of this kind. The poor girl is very ill, but 
there is no immediate cause for. alarm." And so saying, 
he took his leave. 

Well, nowt" ejaculated the nurse, "he is a good,kind 
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man, he is. What we poor people should do without 
him I don't know. He is just as kind and attentive to 
us as to the great folks ; and he donH care what trouble 
he takes/' 

There are hundreds of such men in England whose 
whole life is spent in unostentatious goodness. Men are 
they, who scarcely know what a night's rest is, whose 
time is passed in the houses of the poor, the abodes of 
wretchedness and suffering, the haunts of ferer and ot 
death; men of whom the scientific annals make no 
mention, but whose names are graven on the hearts, and 
borne upwards and heavenwards in the prayers and 
thanksgivings of the dying and the bereaved ; men who 
give their time and lives for their fellow-creatures ; and 
who do this without the idea of reputation, and 
without the patronage of the great, but firom simple, 
Christian love. There are hundreds of these men 
whose reward here is the consciousness of a charity 
that " is twice blessed," but whose reward hereafter will 
be just. We have seen them in the homes of wretch- 
edness, disease, and death. The faces of poor sufferers 
have brightened as they looked upon the hope-giving 
countenance, listened to the words of comfort, and felt 
the support of a strong arm with them in their weak* 
ness and despondency; whenever they have entered, 
they have brought consolation, and whenever they have 
left, they have been followed by the benediction of the 
poor in spirit. 

But the doctor's cheering words and looks could not 
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charm away the deep spiritual suffering of which Lucy 
had been the subject since her illness. The ministry of 
the new vicar, if it had somewhat annoyed Sir Isaac 
Maberly by its innovations upon all his old habits of 
thought, and had helped to fill the Methodist chapel 
with some of the poor plain parishioners who could not 
understand Mr. Fairlight^s ritual, and knew no other 
way of solving their difficulties, it had, nevertheless, 
produced a deep effect on some of the young and sus- 
ceptible minds. Lucy Green, at first captivated by the 
novelty of the wax candles burning at mid-day on the 
altar, by the deep reality with which Mr. Fairlight in- 
vested all the holy seasons of the Christian year, and the 
explanations he had rendered of many parts of the 
Liturgy, had listened with intense eagerness to all that he 
said, and had begun with her little fathoming line to sound 
the depths of the spiritual life ; but she was baffled with 
every attempt to do so. She found strange new difficul- 
ties that had never disturbed her earlier years ; she 
feared that she had " sinned away irrecoverably the 
grace of her baptism ;" she was hunting in her heart's 
recesses after " all the deadly sins ;" she had strong 
desires " to leave the wicked world," and devote herself, 
as some of the sisters of Mr. Fairlight's quasi nunnery 
were doing, to incessant labour for the spiritual and 
temporal well-being of her neighbours. She would go 
any whither, do anything that the vicar told her, to 
obtain " peace,'* ** to become sure that she was a child 
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of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven/* 
She could not believe the promises of the Living, H0I7 
One that were ever sonnding in her ears ; she could not 
take them on His word ; they did not seem to her to be 
Christ's words^ unless they came through the priest's 
lips. And now she feared she was going to be ^' cut down 
in her sins ;" she was in darkness, and the shadow of 
death, where no light shined. She felt that unless she 
received the Holy Communion that very night she 
should be lost for ever. She had *^ unforgiven sins 
upon her conscience,'* and she could not throw them off. 
She could not make the eternal Sacrifice her own. 
Lucy's mother, who had been one of the wanderers to 
the Methodist Chapel, tried to comfort her, and talked 
to her of ** the white robe of righteousness that Jesus 
would cast over her;" — assured her that He could 
" save to the uttermost all that come unto God by Him ;" 
but the poor girl sobbed that she wanted more than 
that, and that there was only one appointed way by 
which she could go to Christ; and she pleaded piteously 
with her mother to frequent no more those dangerous 
places where they tried to do without so many of those 
things that were necessary to salvation, and the tears 
trickled through her thin fingers, while she vainly strove 
to hide them. 

" What is the matter with Lucy ? '* whispered Joe to 
the nurse. " Is she much worse? Oh, what a dreadfiil 
fit of coughing ! '* 
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*^ She is clean daft about llie parson, and crying to 
see him, that is all, sir. I only wish she would let 
my good-man come and pray with her; but Mr.Fairligbt 
would be angry then, and that would do more harm 
nor good; but it's no use me nussing, and making 
gruel, and such-like, if she will fret so about the 
parson." 

" Parson, indeed ! " thought Joe ; " I hoped she had 
more sense. What has come to her?" And Joe began 
to fear that he was somewhat supplanted in her affec- 
tions, and felt quite annoyed at the nurse^s informa- 
tion. 

'^ His name is Eusibbibus Fairlight," continued the 
nurse. '^ He came from somewhere a long way off in 
the north, they tells me." 

" Aye ;" replied Joe, " I know about him very well, 
and his ways of going on at Notown. To be sure, he 
was very good to the poor in the cholera-time there, 
and never spared himself night nor day, going from 
house to house to visit them, but he was quite Popish 
in many of his ways, and I thought he would have gone 
right over to Eome before this." 

" Well, he's here now, anyhow," rejoined the 
nurse; '^ and it's a hill wind as blows nobody good, 
for we Methodishes have had such lively meetings 
as never was in my time, nor my old man's 
neither." 

Here poor Lucy^s beseeching voice was heard crying, 
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'' When will he come, or Miss Clara ? I shall neyer 
see either of them again." 

Poor Joe I it was more than he could bear to be so 
entirely supplanted^ and he longed to let Lucy know 
that he was there^ at all events, and could do her more 
good than either of them. 

" Is the parson very good to the poor now ? " 
asked Joe. 

'' Bless you, sir, I must say that for'n, and no mis- 
take. He's doing summatt for them from morning to 
night. He made a despert friss at the Squire about 
having that nasty beck that used to go by our door 
covered up, and he pladed with Sir Isaac for better 
wage at harvest-time, and he's pretty nigh clothed my 
little Isaac at his school, (we called 'un after Sir Isaac 
Maberly, you know, sir,) for all his father's a ' Leader' 
at Bethesda; but there, it's all one way, you know^ 
sir; only I'm a thinking he has been a persuading 
Lucy to turn Sister of Mercy, or — what they call it — 
and so it will be all the same to the poor young man 
who kep comp'ny with her, if she is took." 

The nurse had divined by this time pretty well who 
Joe really was, and had just been indulging her 
innate love of saying the worst, and having small 
scenes. 

" Sister of mercy ! " cried Joe, indignantly, " I shan't 
stand that. Let Eusibbibus, as you call him, come 
across this room again, if he dare. Haven't I been 
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toiHng for years to get a happy home for her? No, 
no, let her die ; but I can't stand that,", growled Joe, 
between his teeth. 

" There, now, for goodness sake don't make such a 
noise, don't be so refatory, Mr. Bagley, if His you. Pm 
sure I don't mean to say, there's anything between Lucy 
and the parson, so don't take on like that" 

" Anything between them I " muttered Joe, in an 
excited whisper, " I should think not. Haven't I her 
own word, and Miss Clara's letter only yesterday? so 
hold your chatter, and no parson shall come in here this 
blessed night." 

Just then the door opened, and Joe heard Lucy say, 
" Dear mother, isn't that Joe's voice ? it must be ; I 
thought — Miss Clara — told him not — to come till — I 
was — better ; " and she coughed again, and gasped for 
breath. 

" Hush, dearie, hush," said Mrs. Grreen, 

"Mother — I must know whether — it — is — Joel but 
no — ^I cannot — see him," she continued. "My heart 
must not be drawn down by any earthly love." 

Mrs. Green closed the door again as Joe, who had 
caught some part of Lucy's broken utterance, exclaimed, 

" Bless my heart I the poor thing is clear daft." 

''That's how they always talks afore they dies," 
whispered the consoling nurse; "I dreamed of her 
wedding too all last night; and don't you hear the 
Hall dogs a howling? " 

n2 
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'' You unfeeling wretch ! hold your tongue," re- 
torted Joe, 

'^Lawk, now ! if that's the way to speak to a nuss as 
has been doing all she could, to put forrard for ye all 
along ; well now, I shouldnH wonder if that isn't some 
of the folks a coming from the Hall, and it's a getting 
late, now, and may be the Parson 'ul call on his way. 

'' I must see Lucy before the Parson sees her again, 
said Joe. 

" Nay, that you shan't, as I'm nurse Ogleton, if so be 
that he comes to-night." 

There was a low knock at the door, and the next 
moment Mr. Fairlight entered, saying, in a quiet, earnest 
way, which seemed to ring through the apartment^ 
'' Peace be to this house." 

Mrs. Ogleton dropped a curtsey, and Lucy said, in a 
tone of strange ecstasy, loud enough for them all to hear 
between her convulsive sobs, " My prayer is heard ; now 
all is well." 

"Joseph Bagley, I believe," said Mr. Fairlight, 
kindly, in a whisper ; " so you have arrived ; I am glad 
to see you in your native village again, and pleased to 
hear so good an account of you from Miss Maberly." ; 

" What else could you have heard ? " muttered Joe, 
inaudibly. 

" I suppose you have not seen poor Lucy to-night," 
continued Mr. Fairlight. Her doctor kindly called at 
the Hall, to tell Miss Maberly that she was a little 
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better^ and that the only chance for her was to keep her 
free from all excitement. Pm sure, nurse Ogleton, that 
you have done your part." 

There was a quiet assumption of authority about Mr. 
Fairlight^ which brooked no trifling ; and Joe saw that 
unless he had resorted to physical force, there was no 
carrying out of his threat, so he fell back for consola- 
tion upon the original dictum, that '^ the Parson's visit 
was necessary like/' but it went sorely against the 
grain. 

In a few moments, Joe heard the solemn words of 
prayer and exhortation^ and Mrs. Gbreen came into the 
little sitting-room where Joe and the nurse were keep- 
ing their vigiL The door was closed, and to Joe's 
great annoyance a long conversation seemed to be 
going on between the pastor and this lamb of the flock. 

"What is Mr. Fairlight about with Lucy?" asked 
Joe. " Am't you going to take the Sacrament too, Mrs. 
Ghreen?" 

Mrs. Green shook her head, and said, " No, no ; I 
am not allowed to join them. I suppose it's because I 
go to Bethesda, or because I never confess my sins to 
the Parson ; and I never will confess them to any but 
the Lord himself. What that poor child has got on 
her conscience, I can't think. It is wholly wonderful 
what a deal she do think about it." On the con- 
versation hummed ; the voice of Mr. Fairlight being 
now and then interrupted by a low confused murmur. 
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After a considerable interval, Mrs. Green yentoied to 
reopen the door, and there became visible to Joe's pro- 
fane eyes an extempore altar, with a little cmcifiz 
upon it, and the chalice and bread arranged there in 
solemn order ; but he was in a measure reconciled, for he 
caught also a momentary glimpse of Lucy's &ce, com- 
posed into a seraphic smile. Her cough was quieted 
and her breathing more tranquil. Her hands were 
crossed upon her heaving breast ; her fears were put to 
rest, and she felt for the time accepted, anointed for her 
burial, if that should be, and waiting for her Lord. 

Joe followed Mr. Fairlight to the door as he was 
leaving the house, and said rashly, '* I should like to 
know what Lucy Green has been saying of to you, 
Mr. FairKght.'' 

" That is a question I dare not answer," replied the 
clergyman; ** the secrets of confession are always 
jealously guarded as a sacred deposit for the Head of 
the Church." 

" I see," said Joe, sharply; "it is only another limb 
of the Popery that I once saw acted at the funeral, 
when you was at Notown. You are getting on at a 
fine rate, I see, you parsons. We shall have Smithfield 
fires again before long." 

"Foolish youth!" retorted the reverend gentleman. 
"You do not know what you are talking about; I 
hoped you had got free from the wild notions of heresy 
and sedition which you held before Balph Esdaile's 
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awful crime, and that you had taken warning by his 
fate : but I am afraid not." 

" I take warning I Do you not know that I swore 
at the inquest that he had warned me, and saved me 
from being present when " 

" Ah I poor young man I you did indeed, and irrevo- 
cably damaged his cause ; but I trust that you do not 
cherish his diabolic sentiments.*' 

'< I think, Mr. Fairlight, that it is a little too bad 
to accuse me of diabolic sentiments, even if I say that 
I detest every bit of a system that is declared by the 
Articles of your Church to involve * vain inventions, 
and blasphemous fables,' and which some folks seem 
very anxious to bring back again." 

" Let me beg of you, sir," replied Mr. Fairlight, " to 
read the * Service for the Visitation of the Sick,' and 
not to presume to dictate my duties to me." 

Mr. Fairlight had a long dreary walk across the heath, 
but he knew every track, and he felt constrained to 
continue his conversation with the man who, should 
Lucy recover, hoped to carry her away from his watch- 
ful care. "Beware, sir," he continued, "how you 
suggest to the mind of one so young and hopeful any 
doubts as to the efficacy of the ordinances of God's 
Church. If you do this, you will have a fearful respon- 
sibility to encounter." 

" Now, that's just the way some of you parsons try 
to weaken the consciences of plain folks, by making 
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them fiuicy aa thej have committed a lot of sma that 
reallj never had any existence. If jon have been 
frightening of that poor innocent Lacy into the beliei^ 
that nnless jon go there to pardon her some nnacconnt- 
able sins, there's nothing for her hut to go to the 
Wrong place : though yon are a cleigjman, I can*t help 
telling of 70a I do think if s downright nnchristian.** 

'^ And I, as Gh)d's priest, must tell 70a, Mr. Bagle7, 
that nnless 70a get a veiy different idea of sin and 
innocence than that which 7on appear to have, and nnless 
God in his infinite merc7, through the Lord Jesus 
Christ, pardon 70U in what ma7 be to 70U newty-dis- 
covered sins, 70U will find 70urself an utter stranger in 
etemit7, and a lost man for ever.'* 

" Well, and who is to discover these sins to me ?" 

" There is an appointed method," said Mr. Fairligfat 
earnest^, " and there is the absolution of our Church, 
and the H0I7 Communion, which confirm and seal 
the sense of forgiveness. It is m7 hol7 vocation to go 
through the ranks of men, proclaiming God's absolution 
to those who repent of their sins." 

*^ I honour that vocation, sir," said Joe, in 'a calmer 
tone ; " but it seems to me from m7 New Testament, 
that ever7 Christian man ma7 do that. But I must go 
round now to m7 father's cottage. Good night, sir.'* 

Joe Bagle7 ran home to Ba7 good night to his father 
and mother ; and when he returned^ he was thankfrd to 
find that Luc7 had sunk into a dream7 sleep. Joe sat 
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down close to the door of her chamber, which was now 
open; and as she moaned and talked in her wander- 
ings, he could often hear his own name, though he 
could make out no connected sentence that she uttered. 

Once in her dreams Lucy seemed to fancy that she 
•was talking to Miss Maberly, and Joe heard her say in 
broken sentences, ''Miss Clara, if I should not get 
better, — you will find the book — ^Yes, yes, that's it — Oh, 
how pretty the fields look all waving I — Tell Joe to 
find — the young gentleman who was so — ^good to him — 
that warned him : — Poor Joe I if he had'nt been warned I 
— poor dear father died on the Wednesday : — Oh, dear I 
what could have become of Joe ? — Give it the gentle- 
man — Mr, — Mr. — I forget — Joe knows. They say he 
is far away — and that he is very wicked — ^but he was 
good — ^very good. Give it him with Lucy's love ; Joe's 
and Lucy's love" — and then her words were lost in 
inarticulate murmurings. 

Joe listened eagerly: he knew what Lucy meant; 
and he started, as he asked himself, '' Why have I not 
done more than this? But, poor fellow! where is he? 
who knows ? He saved me from ruin ! would that he 
had saved himself. To accuse him of such villany I — 
accursed villany! He shall know some day that Joe 
Bagley has not forgotten his goodness. But how find 
him? — Great God! forgive me that I have not tried 
before!" 

In the morning, Lucy's health was improved, but her 
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mind was in sore distress. Baglej, who had been per- 
mitted hj the nurse to speak to her, seemed hj his 
presence to add to her uneasiness. 

She could see no heavenly light ; she could trust no 
heaven-spoken absolution. There was in her spiritual 
vision a colour blindness ; she could only perceive one 
ray of the ^^Life which is the light of men,'* that 
which shone through the mediation of the priest. Joe 
offered to read the Bible to her, and he and her mother 
sang to her Charles Wesley's marvellous hymn, — 

"Jesus, lover of my soul. 
Let me to thy bosom fly ; " 

but it was of no avail. Even Miss Maberly's visit, 
full of charm as it usually was, did not restore any peace 
to her conscience. The mere footstep of Mr. Fairlight 
on the threshold had more magic in it than all other 
sounds. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WARNING. 

♦• 

Marg<trethe» Eb thut mir lang' Bchon weh, 

Debb ioh dioh in der Qesellsohaft seh*. 
Fauit, Wie bo ? 
Mwrgarttke, Der MenBoh, den du da bei dir hast. 

Fcmst, 

When Mr. Fairlight reached his vicarage, he felt 
unuBuallj discomposed. It would be an unwarrautable 
exaggeration of his symptoms to saj that he was con- 
scious of the advent of jealousy. How should that be 
possible? He had not dared to hope for the love of 
Clara, although that love, in some mysterious way, 
lent a rainbow-glory to every other prospect, and 
emerged after the fashion of dissolving views out of the 
debris of every meditation on his future life, yet he knew 
that it was the baseless vision-fabric in which he could 
find no abiding shelter. But, though he dared not cherish 
such a joy, he felt that there was, and ever would be, 
a linking of their spiritual natures. He should still be 
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her teacher and her guide ; his influence and character 
might mould and mingle with aU the deep sources of her 
spiritual life. He saw that Benson's new scheme might 
alter the whole course oflhings at the Hall. Clara and 
her father might he much more away from Maherlj ; at 
all events, there would not be the same facility for his 
frequent visits there. The presence of Frederick Esdaile 
did not add to his tranquillity ; the intimate friendship, 
which evidently subsisted between him and Benson 
Maberly, foreboded evil. That quiet, oracular voice of 
Esdaile's fell on his ear like a peal of distant thunder. 
It seemed difficult to set Esdaile right even where it 
was obvious he was wrong. The stand-point of the 
two men was so diverse, that they could hardly reason 
together. Frederick appeared to Mr. Fairlight to be 
ever building solely on his own strength, on the founda- 
tion of his own wisdom and virtue ; to have the air of 
a man striving after originality ; to be one who thought 
himself wondrously wise and liberal^ possessing the 
power " to make the worse appear the better reason," 
and endowed with a firmness of judgment that encou- 
raged other people to trust him and be swayed by him. 
" Supposing," said Mr. Fairlight to himself, " that there 
had been no such terrible fact in his fisunily history, he 
is the last man whom I could bear to see gaining influ- 
ence over Clara ; and yet there is that about him which 
is not unlikely to win her confidence. Poor fellow I I 
pity him sincerely; but he wants none of my pity. 
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Strong and self-confident, he always seems to me like 
a man who would be irritated by a word of compassion 
or sympathy." 

Before Mr. Falrlight retired to rest, he resolved at all 
events to hold a conference with Benson upon Mr. 
Esdaile^s position, and to admonish the young l^arrister 
of his lack of prudence in bringing his friend to Maberly 
at such a juncture. 

As soon as Frederick Esdaile was alone in his room, 
he threw aside the calm and ermine-like dignity which 
had characterized his drawing-room dem^nL: the 
sight of Mr. Fairlight had vividly recalled their last 
meeting at Notown, with all its bitter memories, and 
his thoughts wandered off to Ralph, his blighted pros- 
pects, and cruel fate. The longer he pondered the web 
of mystery which had entangled his brother, the less 
able was he to find the ends of the skein. He could not 
bring himself to doubt his brother's word. The anguish 
of Balph at the existence of the cruel suspicions strength- 
ened his confidence; but the absurdity of Balph's 
daring, after years of absence, to venture back to Eng- 
land, stood forth in stronger colouring and bolder outline 
than ever. 

The beauty, the sisterly love, the filial tenderness of 
Clara, had already fascinated him. He feared that his 
visit at that crisis of family history, was a little mul i 
propos, but it had revealed her to him in a light that 
months of ordinary intimacy could not have done. Her 
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child-like trust in Mr. Fairlight, and reverence for hig 
judgment, was a womanly trait in her character that 
Frederick admired; it was a species of religiousness 
that he could not wish otherwise, though it excited his 
surprise. The thought struck him that Mr. FairUght 
might have told the whole story of the Notown tragedy, 
and he began to imagine that he had traced gleams of 
repressed commiseration in Clara's azure eyes. He was 
too proud to cherish that thought. Mr. Fairlight was 
correct Esdaile did not want pity; he craved only, 
with intense eagerness, for justice and truth. And so 
the hours of the long winter's night wore wearily away. 

At length the morning dawned, with heavy clouds 
hiding all but scraps of sky, through which streamed 
rays of watery sunlight. The lawn and heath were 
sopped with the pitiless rain, and big drops kept splash- 
ing from the evergreens that overhung the gravel walks. 
As Frederick strolled into a lane that led towards the 
heath, his eyes downcast and his mind absorbed with 
anxious thoughts, he was roused &om his reverie by a 
voice exclaiming, close beside him, "You are early, 
Mr. Esdaile. I did not imagine that any one from the 
Hall would be stirring yet." 

It was Miss Maberly, who, after attending the early 
Morning Service, had been to see Lucy Green, and ix> 
learn from her some of the details of Mr. Fairlight's 
pastoral visit on the previous evening. 

*^ It is better to see the sunlight stream tiirough the 
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mists OTer these moors/' rejoined Frederick, '' than to 
have him burning like a red ball through a sulphurous 
London fog. Every moment of the pure air is precious 
to those who are confined in crowded cities." 

** I fear there is not much attraction in Maberlj 
beyond the pure air," Clara replied. "The country 
must seem very fiat in comparison with the hills and 
dales of Yorkshire." 

" I think," said Esdaile, " we ought never to compare 
landscape with landscape to the disadvantage of either ; 
the road-side hedges are full of beauty, and the dreary 
moorland has its charms ; * Gt>d has made everything 
beautiful in its season/ " 

" Well," replied Miss Maberly, " I am a wee bit out 
of patience with people who pretend to like everything 
equally; to admire the ridges of our pasture land as 
much as the sweep of great mountains, and to love 
daisies as well as camelias." 

" But do you not feel that, — as glorious old John 
Milton has it, — it is always 'a sin and a suUenness 
against Nature not to admire her beauty, and partake of 
her rejoicing with Heaven and Earth? * " 

'^ I have heard it remarked, sir, that the old Puritan 
had no sense of beauty. He revelled in strong lights ; 
he shivered at the awful shades ; but he seemed to 
know little of colour, or of form, and I should not wonder 
if his sense of the sublime had been stirred on Maberly 
Heath, as well as on the height of Fiesole, or amid the 
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desolation of Badico£euiL He could idways dash off at 
a tangent into ' terrible sublimities.' " 

" You are rather sarcastic in our great poet's praise, 
Miss Maberlj ; but let me ask you if the singer of those 
* high strains in new and lofty measures/ ever could do 
anything else than confound us with the nearnesses 
of common and divine. Must we not plunge our little 
fathoming lines into unknown abysses when we give 
them into his hand? He was the most subjective of 
all our poets. Everything he ever said, or put into the 
lips of unfEdlen angel, of sinful woman, of devil, or 
enchanter, is still John Milton's mighty voice addressing 
you. He was perhaps, more independent of circum- 
stances than other poets." 

" But do you praise him in this ? " asked Clara. " It 
is the conceit I think of men of his class of opinions, at 
least, Mr. Fairlight was saying so only the other day ; 
they are not docile to authorised teaching, they are too 
independent to be really great." 

'' On the other hand, I think," replied Esdaile," that 
none but a truly great poet can afford to be subjective. 
When his own mind is colossal, the more we have of it 
the better. If he were to bow it to any canons he would 
be weaker. Let him take his own way for himself, and 
with us." 

" But I want to know now," rejoined Clara, " whether 
you who can transform moorlands into savage wilds, 
hiUocks into mountains, and enjoy microscopic snow 
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crystals as much as bristling glaciers^ whether some- 
times you, when overcome by your remembrances of the 
gigantesque, do not weary of your adored common- 
place?" 

" I do not profess to have reached any quietist indif- 
ference to external nature in her grander phases ; nor 
to have arrived at Wordsworth's ' thoughts too deep for 
tears,' over * meanest flowers ; ' but I think that there is, 
ever in the present, a kind of mesmeric repetition of all 
communings with nature in the past. Thus Helvellyn 
gives me back the glory of the Alps, and does not 
suffer, but gains power by the remembrances which it 
renews. All Nature is above me, and baffles me. The 
smallest overawes me ; amid the grandest I can recover 
myself." 

" Ah, there you men have the advantage of us ! 
I cannot do that, 1 am more awed than delighted ; 
and I have heard that the Himalayas frighten all men 
more than they please. But I like that awe, which 
makes one feel utterly prostrated in the Divine hand. 
Mr. Fairlight says, that it is the highest teaching 
that Nature can bestow." 

" There I greatly differ from him. Communion, 
fellowship with Nature, seems to me the highest cul- 
ture. To discern our Father everywhere, is our highest 
duty." 

" That sounds to me almost presumptuous language," 
interposed Miss Maberly. 

VOL. I. 
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" It cannot be presumptuous," said Esdaile, " to 
find out the trutli. The truth of the relation between 
Man and Nature seems to me very exalting to Man. 
Man is the Priest for Nature to \itter her praises. The 
monarch of the Alps knows not his own majesty ; the 
smiling vallej is unconscious of its charms; Man is 
greater than Nature, and confers upon her her chief 
significance. Mountains and forests are our clients, 
whose otherwise sUent praise we offer up to their 
Maker ; and sometimes a desolate moorland, or the big 
drops of rain that have been caught in the shrivelled 
and unfallen leaves, seem to ask our interpretation of 
their mute agony, and would have us weep with them 
over a summer that is for ever gone away. There 
is marvellous sympathy between Nature and Man." 

There was a tone of sadness in Esdaile^s voice as he 
concluded this sentence which made Clara restrain a 
little rallying that was on the tip of her tongue, touch- 
ing the apparent sentimentality of the strong man ; and 
with true womanly tact she said, ^' I am sure Maberly 
may well weep at the news you have brought with you, 
for nearly all its charms would disappear with Benson. 
Oh, do not uphold him in this wild scheme of his! 
I entreat you, put forth all your influence to deter him. 
I acknowledge that he might do much good in India; 
but I am convinced that he would do incalculably more 
good in England. I cannot imagine how he can bear 
to desert us, or where the stress of this new passion lies.'' 
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** Understand me ; I have not urged my friend to 
accept this appointment ; I have simply told him that if 
it had been offered to me, I would sacrifice a great deal 
to carve out for myself so grand a destiny." 

" But think/' rejoined Calra, " think what it must 
be to lose a brother, and such a brother perhaps for 
ever!" 

" Ah, madam ! " said Frederick tenderly, " you know 
not how closely I can sympathise in such a loss !" 

Esdaile's blanched cheek and compressed lip told 
some mysterious tale which he showed no disposition to 
unfold; and at that moment Sir Isaac appeared at the 
library window shouting, in a tone of impatience, 
" Clara ; Clara ; it is past nine o'clock, child. What I 
have you been giving Mr. Esdaile a lesson in parish 
visitation ? I am sure the vicar has an energetic adju- 
tant. Oh, these insinuating parsons 1 how they do make 
the young ladies, — ^pretty lambs ! — how they do make 
them work!" 

" Lucy is better this morning," answered Clara ; " she 
has had some sleep, and looks more like herself." 

" So much for Joe's treatment,'* replied Sir Isaac 
merrily. " I knew Joe would do more good than all 
the doctors, parsons, and nurses — ^the three learned pro- 
fessions you know, Mr. Esdaile — put together." 

** But you are not right this time, papa ; for Lucy 
has not seen Joe yet." 

" A pretty story," said Sir Isaac,' laughing ; ** why, 

02 
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when I was a young man we should have believed 
in the charm of his being near her ; and if my fingers 
were not so gouty, I. would write you au impromptu 
this moment, on the healing art as displayed through 
brick walls. Just as if lovers could not see and feel 
through such insignificant obstructions as lath-and- 
plaster. O tempora ! " and Sir Isaac refireshed him- 
self with a pinch of snuff of the good old sort that 
he used to take at Trinity ; and, restored by that fira- 
grant reminiscence of the golden age, he commenced 
the serious question of breakfast. 

A night's rest had soothed the worthy baronet's 
irritation, and he tried to please himself with the con- 
jecture that the vexatious projects which had ruffled 
his equaliimity on the previous evening were of the 
..J of iZ.. « b. l^n wi4 fl-fd.™ of day. 

Benson's appearalice, equipped for the jnoming's run ; 
the baying of the dogs, evidently conscious of their 
approaching excitement ; the tone of the conversation 
which ran upon hunters, and " cover;" the state of the 
moors, and the prospects of sport, assisted to dispel fix)m 
Sir Isaac's thoughtd the gloomy idea that Benson was 
m earnest about the wild-goose scheme that he had pro- 
pounded on the previous evening. On Clara's mind 
these circumstances seemed to exercise another influence, 
as she seized a pause in the conversation to remark, ^' It 
seems to me, that men in general find a strange fascina- 
tion in pursuing an unseen and unknown future, and in 
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putting forth an immense amount of energy and sacrifice 
in the vague search after a questionable advantage ; or 
they never would feel so immoderately excited about a 
fox-hunt. All the excitement is over when they once 
catch sight of their quarry." 

" You are right, Miss Maberly," said Frederick ; "the 
great joy of a man's life is in his work; not in his 
reward." 

" I have yet to learn/' exclaimed Sir Isaac, " that 
the moment of claiming the brush is one which an 
English gentleman is called upon to despise. You may 
see there over that book-case, a specimen that I would 
not part with for the book-case and all its contents." 

" A tiger-hunt would be more inspiring still, I should 
think," said Benson dreamily, " and would do more 
actual service to the world." 

" An Indian legislator must have little time for such 
wild sport," interposed Frederick. 

" There now, be off, and hunt away your Indian 
mania," cried Sir Isaac, "and come home with an 
appetite for something rational, at six o'clock." 

As fortune would have it, the dogs lost the scent, and 
the huntsmen came back in the course of a few hours, 
looking rather chop-fallen, though determined to boast 
of their glorious leaps, and the work they had made for 
the valet de chambre. 

In the afternoon Frederick was to take the round of 
the stables, the gardens, the forcing beds and farm 
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yard; to survej and give his opinion on the yarious 
contrivances by which monster Swedes, colossal pigs, 
and cochin-china eggs were manufactured. The gardens 
old Baglej considered his special pride, and he was by 
no means pleased that Frederick Esdaile — whom his 
son Joe characterized as ^' a much knowinger man than 
the big-wigs who came down to the Horticultural 
shows ^' — should have visited his domain at such an 
unpropitious season. Baglej had a way, common with 
some people, of depreciating his work, in order that 
other folks might praise it. Thus, pointing to some 
extraordinary espaliers, which resembled very carefully 
elaborated geometrical figures, drawn on the walls, he 
said, ^^ Sad mouldy condition, sir, is these-um here 
apples and pears, the happeratus for warming the walls 
is out o'repair, and the flues smokes and alL" 

Passing a comer of the kitchen-garden, which was 
thrown up in clayey clods, — "Famous land that for 
strawberry-beds," remarked Frederick. 

"Ugh!" ejaculated old Bagley; "if there was 
much o* that sort of land hereabouts, I would not stay 
at Maberly a week. I do assure-ee, Mester Esdull, 
when I lie me down at night, I keant sleep for studying 
o' them clods.'* 

"How so?" 

" Why, ye see, I likes to do my work well what 
I doos, but keant fettle that-like no ways. What I 
does now I likes to fettle fine as flour; but as to 
them clods, they's enough to flay me." 
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" Hard work is good for us all, Bagley, and a little 
disappointment along with it sometimes ; but where do 
you get that fine red gravel from? I hope that is to 
your mind, at any rate." 

Bagley especially prided himself on his garden-walks, 
their admirable system of surface- drainage, their weed- 
less purity, their graceful curve ; but he could not allow 
himself to do other than lament their ragged condition 
at the present moment, and the absence of the best roller 
at the blacksmith's. 

" So Joe has come back to see you, I understand," 
said Frederick. " I suppose you are very proud of him." 

'^ Ha ! ye should ha seen un, Mester Esdull, afore he 
went away to that bustling place in the north. He wer 
as fine and chubby a lad as wer in all the country 
round, and a good lad and all." 

" Well, and he's a good lad now, isn't he ? and none 
the worse for having lost a little of his chubbiness. 
How long is he going to stay?" 

" That depends, Ise expect, on the womankind, who, 
ye see, have allays a way o' falling ill jest when it's 
partiklar ill convenient ; anyhow, there's no marrying 
now, I reckon." 

^' Is he at your cottage now ? because, as Mr. 
Maberly is engaged, I will just go round and speak to 
him." 

" Bless your heart, sir, he wull be proud, wull 
Joe." 
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As Frederick and the old gardener went towards the 
cottage, they met Sir Isaac^ who hailed them, exclaim- 
ing, " What are you after now, Mr. Esdaile ? It is 
getting quite dusk ; you had better come in with me." 

Frederick explained that he was going to see Joe 
Bap^ley, and should soon return. 

''No; mind," rejoined Sir Isaac, " dinner wiU be on 
the table at six oVlock, and I never wait for any one. 
It is now twenty minutes past four o'clock ; and as it 
takes me an hour and a half to dress for dinner, I have 
not much time to lose." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Benson Maberly had been detained 
in the library by a visit from Mr. Fairlight. " I hope 
you will pardon me, Benson," said Mr. Fairlight, "if I 
take the liberty to say, that perhaps it was not the most 
opportune moment for you to bring Mr. Esdaile and in- 
troduce him to your father and sister, if there is the 
slightest probability that you may soon be leaving the 
country." 

" I have no friend whose judgment I respect more 
highly, or in whose character 1 repose more implicit 
confidence," replied Benson, rather haughtily. 

" Your large generosity, and your personal regard for 
him," rejoined Mr. Fairlight, " must, I think, in this 
case, have obscured your usually sound judgment." 

" I do not understand you : I know nothing whatever 
to Esdaile's disadvantage, except that he is earning his 
bread by the sweat of his brain ; a fact which surely 
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would not tell against him in your estimation ; and suck 
a brain God Almighty has not often fashioned. Why, 
I heard you congratulate him last evening on his brilliant 
success." 

*' He is abundantly clever and laborious, I know ; but 
I fear that his views are very latitudinarian ; and his 
sympathy with, and his dogged defence of his brother, 
are quite enough to justify all I have said." 

" As it respects his brother, I assure you, I am inclined 
to agree with him. The evidence on which that tissue 
of crimes was established against a missing man was 
black enough, I allow ; nevertheless, we at the bar are 
quite disposed to give him the benefit of the doubt, and, 
at all events, we cannot blame a brother for doing so." 

** I wish I could believe that his brother were sincere 
about it. Their poor father believed Ealph guilty, and 
died of a broken heart." 

" But, my dear friend, you remember that the oaths 
and affidavits which condemned Ealph, were those of 
men who turned Queen^s evidence, and thereby saved 
their own necks." 

" But why was Ealph nowhere to be found ? Can 
you satisfy me on that point, Benson ? Those crushing 
accusations might then have been refuted." 

*' Frederick has unshaken confidence in his brother's 
word," replied Benson. 

" I should honour that chivalric confidence, if there 
were any good ground for it ; but what reliance can be 
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placed on the word of a man who believes neither in 
God nor devil, heaven nor hell ? Besides, he was always 
a rebellious, headstrong boy, on whom no love, no wis- 
dom could produce the slightest impression. I knew him 
well at Notown, and often lay awake at night grieving 
over his misconduct, and pondering his seemingly inevi- 
table ruin. Verily my worst fears have been realized," 

" I have known youths," rejoined Benson, " who were 
extremely sceptical and withal perverse, but who at the 
same time maintained a fierce uprightness and honesty 
that would never stoop to compromise ; and I believe 
that Kalph Esdaile, with all his waywardness and un- 
belief, instinctively abhorred deceit" 

'^ Supposing this to be true, why does he not come to 
England, confront his accusers, and dare the worst 
and why does not Frederick use every means to find him 
and bring him home?" 

'^ That is sooner asked than answered — easier said 
than done." 

'^ I sincerely wish that it had been done before you 
brought your friend to Maberly." 

'^ I really am at a loss to conceive what you are so 
much alarmed at J£ Frederick Esdaile has such an 
awful burden to bear, it is the part of true friendship to 
try and lighten his load." 

*' But suppose that my darkest suspicions are even** 
tually confirmed, and that, the worst comes to the 
worst " 
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'' Then I am sure Esdaile would need all the solace 
that friendship could afford," 

^' But is it not possible that in the meantime he may 
have made an ineffaceable impression where even jou, 
I presume, would least desire it?" 

Benson made no reply to this suggestion, but he could 
not restrain a satirical smile which sent the blood spin- 
ning into Mr. Fairlight's face. 

" I see," continued he, " that you are incorrigible. 
Now beware ; and whatever may be the result, do me 
the justice to remember that I have warned you." 

" Very well; 1*11 remember. But pray, dine with us 
at six o'clock, and see that no mischief happens. Esdaile 
leaves to-morrow morning by the early train." 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

COERESPONDENCE. 

''Aht Btire within him and without 
Could his dark wisdom find it out, 
There must be anawer to hia doubt." 

Teithtson. 

The following portion of a correspondence that passed 
between Balph Esdaile and his brother is inserted, in 
order to explain how the poor wanderer having, wil- 
fully and waywardlj, cut the cable that bound him 
to the anchorage of home — that lee-shore of faith ; — 
clutched at the grossest impostures of a charlatan ; and 
though drifting fast into fathomless abysses, was re- 
minded in a dark night of sorrow and remorse, by 
fragrant land breezes, of the nearness of all that he had 
so ruthlessly deserted. 

" Lyons, December, 18 — . 

" Deab Feedeeick. 

" Although so long a time has elapsed since the 
terrible blow descended that has fallen on our house, I 
am unable to write to you a tithe of my feelings about 
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it. I never realized so clearly as I do now the miser- 
able destiny that encompasses us. Over and above 
the black uncertainty that hangs upon the future,— 
the strange conflict between dusty death and the wild 
hopes and fears with which a human spirit sinks into 
its chrysalis — it is clear that death commits innumer- 
able justices ; and, by severing minds that through 
the mists of misunderstanding yet yearned for com- 
munion, consigns at least the wanderer who is left 
behind a prey to the conviction that he is beyond 
the reach of explanation or reconciliation. 

" I now confess to you, that the materialism which 
at one time seemed to me to afford an adequate solution 
of the mysteries of life and deaths fails to meet my 
sore needs. There are limits to the soul's capacity 
for denial. A universal No comes at length into the 
presence of great facts of consciousness and experience, 
where it cannot utter itself without evident falsehood. 
I have come upon one of these experiences for myself, 
and have been compelled to re-arrange some of my 
conclusions. 

" You know well, that I had embraced as ascertained 
truths, the opinions of the English and French sceptics. 
I think I see now that they ultimately failed to regene- 
rate France, for the same reason that they have failed to 
sustain me in the first real crisis of my spiritual ex- 
istence. They hurried forward a convulsive movement 
which they were unable to control or explain, and were 
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forced into extremes, from which there was no escape 
except through the most fearful inconsistencies. In the 
same way, they have helped to bring my soul into 
a condition and to a crisis in which they are utterly 
powerless. There are times when the actual and the 
ideal meet, when the seen and the unseen clash their 
swords in the deep midnight ;— the new-bom religion of 
human nature fails then in all its attempts to solace 
or to guide. These sentiments would settle all the 
affairs of the soul, just as they settled the affairs 
of France, by utterly overthrowing every tradition of 
the past, every institution, every dogma, every custom 
which could not be seen to flow from the supposition of 
the absolute truth of a pure materialism. 

" There were political reasons which aided in the mo- 
mentary triumph of the worshippers of reason. Being, 
however, short-lived, the society which they organized 
from its lowest and most ultimate bases became disinte- 
grated, and again crystallized into £a.r more natural 
sections than those which had been philosophically im- 
agined. It seemed, after all, that the old traditions, the 
old methods of government, the old ideas of right, the 
old arbiters of opinion, were far more valuable than the 
first encyclopedists thought them ; that they contained 
much which may even yet be philosophically dealt 
with. 

" I am not unwilling to avow, dearest Fred, that the 
revolution which these notions had wrought in my 
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nature, was ladicaL I Iiad renoTDoioed eveiything that 
could attract or attach me to the past ; I liad entirely 
rejected eTeiything that is imaeen; I was thus alto- 
gether unprepared for the terrific shock occasioned hj 
the last news which reached me firom 70U. I have liad 
m J * reign of terror ; * and amidst its desolation, I have 
gone, like the Hebrew king when deserted hj his 
Grod, to the dark art, in qnest of some assurance of the 
reality of that wkich mj reason refused to leceive. Bj 
what means the sensuous impressions of that awful 
passage in mj life were produced I know not; but 
I feel now, that a philosophy which denies the existence 
of the unseen, is an al)surdity, and that the philosophy 
that can fuUy explain the religious and superstitious 
histoiy of the world, without ignoring the unseen depths 
of the human consciousness, will be the real evangel 
for a burdened conscience, the true salvation of modem 
Europe. 

** I am as yet in the dark with respect to the hypothesis 
which I must assume, and the rule of interpretation that 
I must adopt, I feel certain, on the one hand, that some 
philosophical explanation is possible for the mysterious 
facts of consciousness, for the prodi^es of paganism, 
for the supposed miracles of Christianity, for the theoiy 
of a providential govenmient of the world ; — and on the 
other, that the supernatural in nature, and tlie super- 
human in man, are equally absurd. Granting the 
marvellous, the bafi^g, the unusual, — ^it is a pre- 
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posterous leap for scientific men, to jump at once across 
the great gulf, and announce oracularly that they have 
found not merely the supernatural but the divine. On 
the latter conclusion, I am profoundly in the dark. You 
know that once I denied the possibility of any such 
thing ; I now profess to know nothing about it. Help 
me if you can. You are the only believer in Christ 
I ever knew, who cared to understand the position of a 
doubter. You are the only man who ever tried to meet 
me on my own ground. Perhaps Nature itself is divine ; 
perhaps humanity, which is the consummation and the 
glory of nature, is the highest manifestation of this uni- 
versal divineness. Is ' Divinity ' only a bright name 
for the dark uncomprehended mysterious element of our 
being and of our circumstances ? Sometimes you only 
mean by the term * divine ' what the man of loose words 
means by his vulgar interjections and superlatives. 
Does * divine' mean anything more than *very,' than 
the extraordinary, the puzzling, the mysterious, the as 
yet unsolved ? Is it not a characteristic and attribute 
of everything — of evil, of suffering, of sacrifice, and 
death? — and do not theologians think that they have 
explained all difficulties when they have called a thing 
by this inexplicable name ? 

" Do answer me in terms suited to my present state 
of mind. You will judge from the enclosed programme 
that my hands are full. Alas ! alas ! my dear, dear 
father ! He has not lived to hear how I am regaining 
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my position in the world. Oh, Frederick, lose no time, 
leave no means unsought, to bring to light the proofs of 
mj innocence. You alone believe me. Give infinite 
love to Kate, and let me hear soon what plan you 
have adopted for the future of the dear girl. 

" Ever your aflfectionate brother, 

" Ealph.'' 

After a brief interval, Ealph received the following 
letter from his brother : — 

** London, January, 18^-. 

" My dear Ralph, 

** You must renounce this desperate resistance 
that you feel to what you call your miserable destiny. 
I hate that word destiny, as if there were nothing at 
the bottom of it and behind it, illumining its gaunt 
grim skeleton. Even if blind destiny were the noblest 
name you have to give to the power that shapes our 
ends, — if its chains are irresistible and universal, you 
are absurd in blaming or charging it with such immo- 
rality as injustice. Injustice can only be charged upon 
a responsible being ; and if you have that feeling within 
you, surely you are not only convinced of the existence 
of a spirit- world, but of the universal Being who has . 
the keys of Death and Hadse. And is it possible that, 
having found Him, you can dare to charge Him with 
injustice ? Is your knowledge of the relations you have 
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borne or now snstain to society deep enough to permit 
you to describe the evils of life as the freaks of an 
unjust despot ? Each period of life has, for the time, its 
apparent injustices, but they appear other than injustices 
when reviewed from the more advanced position. It 
surely is not philosophical for us, who have learnt, 
in some measure, the extent of our own ignorance, to 
speak too positively about the injustices of life. It is 
much less so, when we know nothing, by our own expe- 
rience, of death, to say that its manifold injustices are 
clear. You know that even Goethe said that * Death 
could not be an absolute evil, because it is imiversal.' 
There is some truth in this. Throughout creation, death 
is the condition of life. I have too much veneration for 
Nature, to say nothing of God, to believe that injustice 
pervades all her operations ; or that discord and wrong, 
as &r as we can judge, riot in all her worlds, or have 
done so for interminable millenniums. On the contrary, 
the death of the individual is only part of an infinitely 
expanded scheme. Life is ever passing upward into 
higher forms, but only through the disintegration of the 
lower. From the cell, which may be plant or animal, and 
whose functions are all performed by this one organ, up 
through every growing complication, to man himself, 
there is no life without death. Tes, even man is part 
of a higher organization. The individual dies, but the 
nation lives. Nations have passed away, but the old 
world is ever young ; and the only " destiny " for this 
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world of ours is, that its multifarious kingdoms sliall 
become the kingdom of ' Him that liveth for ever and 
ever.' 

" What, then, you may ask, is the meaning of the uni- 
versal shudder at dissolution, the instinctive recoil from 
death ? I will tell you what I think is its meaning : — 
that there is a strange discord between the death of man 
and his knowledge of himself. Man made in the image 
of God was not meant nor made to die, and he has found 
it out ; for man is more than cell, or plant, or animal, 
or community, and has that within him which can never 
die. The Bible told him this from the beginning ; but 
God is not content, in His abounding love, to speak it in 
great words. He writes it fresh on every human heart ; 
He has now sent the message to you and me, in the 
death of our beloved father. Philosophy may harden 
our hearts ; great enterprises may eclipse our love of 
life ; the martyr may rush to the stake for a principle ; 
the Buddhist may call out for annihilation : but there 
can be no reconciliation with the dust and rottenness of 
death. We feel that death in our case is the sign, not of 
an injustice done to us, but of a wrong done by us. The 
sense of sin sharpens the sting of death for every man ; 
no man can face it calmly if he knows that his soul is 
already dead. Death breaks up our homes and cruelly 
intercepts our communications with one another. * We 
cannot hear each other speak.' But, is it the body's 
death which does this thing mainly? Oh! Balph; 

p2 
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may not disobedience, passion^ selfishness do it, even 
more effectuallj ; and do not selfishness and rebellion 
intercept far more really the smile and communion of 
the Father of om* spirits, than the death of the poor 
body can ever do? Is not the disposition to charge in- 
justice upon the Creator and Father of us, the real death ; 
and if we can find out that God is reconciled to us, and 
we are reconciled to Him, have we not rid ourselves 
of the misery ? Well, B^lph, He who makes God and 
man to be one, — the Holy One who has threaded the 
labyrinth of dusty death, and could not see corruption, 
and who now in our nature, perfected and glorified, occu- 
pies the throne of the Universe, has said, * He that liveth 
to me, and trusteth in me, shall never die.' And, surely, 
our dear father, in that life and trust, rose again from 
the real death before he died. It seems to me that, with 
Paul, he has gained more than he has lost. That which . 
he has really lost, he strove long in vain to lay aside ; ; 
he is in the ' Father's house ;' ' with God ;' ' ever with 
the Lord.' Tou believe it too, Kalph. It needed no 
Zalkiel's eye or conjuring to make you feel the reality of 
that unseen world to which we belong ; and if we dwell 
consciously in Groi, we may not speak to our father, but 
we have not lost him. 

" Tou are right ; that which will really solve the 
mysteries of faith, without denying the imseen depths 
of human consciousness, is the Evangel for miserable 
men, — 
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* Die Oeiflterwelt ist nioht versohloBBen ; 
Dein Sinn ist zu, dein Herz ist todt t 
Auf, bade, SchUler, unverdrossen 
Die ird'Bche Brust im Morgenroth 1 ' 

" Perhaps, my dear brother, a real voice from the 
eternal Friend came to you, and it stirred the deepest 
recesses of your soul. Your human heart rose above 
the troubled waves of your human head ; feelings and 
convictions hidden for a time were floated to the surface, 
and you found them abiding and trustworthy, and you 
clung to them ; willingly loosing youi- hold from the 
scraps of knowledge which had been built up into 
a machine so complex that it could only puzzle, con- 
found, or sink you. 

" But whither are you wandering now ? You grant 
the natural and the human to be facts, but you speak 
of the ' supernatural in Nature, and the superhuman in 
man as absurd.^ 

" What is the * natural?' What is the * human?' 
Just think for a moment what and how much you grant. 
What do we really know of these easily uttered words ? 
What is the relation between the known and the un- 
known, not only in degree but in kind, with regard to 
them ? Is it not almost infinitely small on the side of 
knowledge ; almost infinitely great on the side of igno- 
rance ? Have we as yet anything like a comprehensive 
statement of what the natural or the human may either 
one of them contain ? 
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'' But let us suppose that we know all about tliem as 
they are now ; what do we know of their whereabouts 
for the next half hour? We know how they were 
yesterday, or last year, or last century ; or let us suppose 
that we know how they have been during the whole 
historical period; we have certainly obtained some 
general statements of the way in which events appear to 
us to follow each other, but whence come their order 
and their persistence; whence come the forces whose 
operations alone we see ? 

" Perhaps you say, * That is trifling with the question. 
There are natural forces as well as natural substances ; 
there are human forces as well as human bodies* They 
are facts.' Doubtless they are ; and we will grant that 
we have Nature and Man going, and that we know 
something, or say everything, of how they go ; then 
comes the question, Who started them ? Was it some- 
thing natural that made and started Nature, something 
human that did the same for Man ? Tou reply, they 
may never have been started ; they may have gone on 
from all eternity ; but geology, your old favourite study, 
suggests an awkward fact or two on that score ; and if 
it did not, you could not persuade yourself that all the 
order, the consistence and co-efficiency of diverse ele- 
ments, the adaptation to one another of things in them- 
selves distinct, can either have come into existence, or 
have continued to exist, * without a mind.' The tendency 
of our scientific knowledge in the present day is to the 
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demonstration of unity in all the so-called * forces of 
Nature.' They are all correlated and harmonious ; there 
is one plan on which they all are working, and- is this 
conceivable, except upon the supposition of a Cause 
above Nature ? Is perpetual motion ' natural ? ' If so, 
we might perhaps imitate it by the refined operations 
of art. Is it not the supernatural in Nature*? 

" But, possibly, you will say, that you always did and 
that you do now believe in a First Great Cause, or a God, 
or a Soul in Nature, or a something which harmonises 
all. If so, there must have been something supernatural 
in the starting of Nature, something superhuman in the 
origin of Man. So then, in the perpetuation of continual 
movement, there is the continual reappearance of that 
which is above Nature, and beyond the power of Man. 

" And again, in the very facts of his present and past 
existence, what mean these ideas of divinity ; of super- 
natural and superhuman power ? Does not divine mean 
more than * very ? J Perhaps not sometimes. I know a 
gardener who is so fond of the term * gallows,' that he 
uses it adverbially, and speaks of * gallows fine roses,' 
or * a gallows wet day.' I have heard you talk of a 
' thundering bad headache,' and in times gone by of 
'a thundering good joke;' but because you and the 
gardener have used words loosely, are we to conclude 
that there are no such things as thunder and the gal- 
lows? If some people mean nothing more than * very,' 
when they profanely say ^ damned,' and others, nothing 
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more than ' especially ' by ' divine,' we are not to infer 
that there is no such terrible fact as damnation, no such 
glorious fact as divinity. They are indeed words which 
have an awM depth of meaning, but there is a profound 
human conviction of truth lying underneath them. 

" Has the human, the natural consciousness of right 
and wrong shaped itself out into an objective Divinity 
and devil, an objective heaven and hell ; or, have these 
ideas, these feelings, these terms, wide-spread as huma- 
nity itself, a supernatural, a superhuman origin? Is 
humanity deceiving itself? Has it done nothing but 
deceive itself from time immemorial with these two 
great ideas? Is it conceivable that mere Humanity, 
mere Nature should have begotten, given birth to, and 
perpetuated these thoughts and feelings from generation 
to generation? Whence come they? If untrue, they 
are neither natural nor human, and represent nothing. 
If true, they are neither natural nor human thoughts, 
for they are beyond all human experience ; they are out 
of and beyond, both Nature and Man. There they are, 
Balph. What are they, and whence do they come? 

" The true explanation is, that they reveal the pre- 
sence and teaching of Him who knows all, and who has 
given them to us as a revelation of Himself; that, in 
fact, these strong feelings, these irresistible persuasions, 
are supernatural, superhuman, and divine. The divine 
in nature is everywhere, and at all times present ; the 
expression that Christ gave to it was, *My Father 
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worketh hitherto, and I work ; ' the expression of Paul 
was, * In Him we live, and move, and have our being.' 
But on special occasions, and for particular purposes, it 
has burst forth in supernatural, miraculous events. We 
have not been left in the twilight of that revelation 
which is continually unfolding itself in the ordinary 
processes of Nature, to grope, ' if haply we might find 
God.' Nature has herself in past times spoken in 
articulate tones ; and when it has pleased the Almighty 
to convey new truths to man through the mediation 
of Nature, it has necessarily been by supernatural 
events. 

" For the perception of such divine utterances, for the 
true interpretation of them, man has to employ some- 
thing higher than his logical faculty. This has to do 
with that in Nature which transcends Nature, and which, 
when taught, as I believe nothing but God's own special 
revelation of Himself can teach it, to exercise itself 
aright, sees everywhere in Nature the constant presence 
of the divine, but which at the same time recognises 
that Nature itself is not divine. 

" The divine in man has been once fully realized in 
Jesus Christ, and, now and again, it has shone forth in 
the prophet's fire and in the apostle's mind. All reli- 
gions, true or false, admit the possibility, yearn after 
the realization of * God manifest in the flesh.' As I 
believe, the human mind, when left to itself, has endea- 
voured to accomplish this by deifying itself; but God's 
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revelation reached its climax and explained this universal 
jeamiog, by declaring, not that man is God^ but that 
Gk)d became man, and that we may become ' alive unto 
Gt)d through Jesus Christ our Lord.' 



'^ Immediately after our dear father's death, Kate went 
to Uncle Penrose's, at ELampstead, where she seems to 
be perfectly happy. If any good appointment in the 
College falls vacant, and I can succeed in obtaining it — 
two important ' ifs ' — I shall take a house, and arrange 
for the dear girl to Uve with me. 

" My dearest brother, you know that I shall spare no ^ 
pains to effect your extrication from the web of suspicion 
which envelopes you. I have racked my brains to tjie 
utmost, and employed every means that has suggested 
itself, but at present I can get hold of no clue whatever 
to assist me in the discovery. But we will not despair; 
justice wiU triumph event^y, and your innocence^ill 
be established. At present it would be most unsafe for 
you to return, or to throw oflf your disguise. 

" I have just returned from a visit to my firiend 
Benson Maberly, at Maberly Hall, and I have so much 
enjoyed it that I have promised to go there again before 
long. 

" Kate sends fondest love to you. No words can 
convey the deep love of your own brother, 

" Fbedebick." 
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" P. S. — You remember Joseph Baglej, the young 
fellow whom you warned to break oflf his connexion with 
the Notown club. I saw him recently, and he suggested 
that the bullet found in the body of Graham was never 
compared with the bore of your pistol. I do not know 
that it can be of much value either way, but I should 
like to make the investigation ; so pray send me your 
pistol with as little delay as possible." 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

EDDIES. 

" See the mountains kiss high heaTen, 
And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister flower would be forgiven. 

If it disdained its brother ; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth. 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; — 
What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me ? ** 

Shellet. 

The entire explanation of the reason why Lncile 
Argentier, trigged out in her best taffeta mantle, and 
with a more than usually jaunly Uttle cap surmounting 
her wavy tresses, was seen slowly walking along the 
Quay de I'Hdpital, between the Pont de la Guillotifere 
and the Pont de THotel Dieu, on a wintry afternoon, 
does not appear. It may have been that at the instiga- 
tion of P^re Andret she was going to attend a f§te at the 
church of St. Bonaventure ; she may have had an impor- 
tant errand in the way of purchasing half a franc's worth 
of blue ribbon " to tie up her bonny brown hair;" she 
may have been sent by Zalkiel to purchase at the cele- 
brated chemist's in that quarter a drug of especial potency, 
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with which he meant to purify the brain of her poor old 
father ; or she may have known that Jacques Boget was 
accustomed, about four o'clock on a Saturday afternoon, 
to take a quiet walk there, for the purpose of picking up 
scraps of information respecting the success and circula- 
tion of the infant ^' Bouches du Rhone,'* and that she, 
having no serious objection to a brief interview with that 
young gentleman, had resolved to seize the opportunity 
of charging him with having introduced her story into 
thefeuilleton of his journal Whatever was the precise 
motive of her promenade just then, the {act is certain, 
there she was ; and, moreover, she was sauntering along 
as though she hoped, expected, feared, that somebody 
might accost her. Now and then she turned her pretty 
face towards the bridge, and looked eagerly for a moment 
or two. At length she paused, began to retrace her 
steps, and tossing her head walked quickly away for a 
few paces ; when Jacques Roget^ with a new coat on his 
back, a new pin in his neck-tie, a smart wide-awake, and 
polished boots, came rapidly across the Pont de THdtel 
Dieu, and arrived on the quay at the precise moment 
at which Lucile was passing by. 

Boget approached her with a profound salaam, and 
said, *' I am infinitely charmed to see thee ;" for a little 
tutoyer was now springing up between them. Lucile 
was on the point of reciprocating his enthusiasm, but 
on second thought she began to rally him on the spruce 
attire which had almost disguised him. 
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** You are becoming extravagant, monsieur ; if 70U 
follow the fashion to such an extreme, I shall not dare 
to invite you again to *Za Croix Bouase,^ " 

" Whether thou invitest me or not, I shall be sure to 
come, were it only to hear a few notes of my blithe 
canary. How comes it that she is so far from the cage 
to-day? Where is the wizard, and how is the old 
gentleman, that she has ventured so far alone? " 

" It is no business of yours," quoth she, " and I shall 
not gratiiy your curiosity." 

" Well, Lucile," rejoined her companion, nothing 
daunted, " * Les Bouches ' are winning golden opinions ; 
the whole edition has gone oflf again to-day, and we are 
sure very soon to make our fortune. Monsieur Exe, 
whom I met just now, tells me we may order double 
the paper next week, and advises strongly that we should 
procure a press of our own, instead of hiring as we have 
hitherto done." 

" Have you ever mentioned the name of Exe to 
Monsieur BayliSre?" asked she. 

" No, never ; he is always reserved about his former 
history, and I never dare to question him. When I first 
met him, he had just come &om Bordeaux, and from his 
peculiar accent I took him for a Gascon: but I have 
sometimes suspected him of being at least haK English ; 
and it is evident that he is very familiar with the lan- 
guage, literature, and history of the island that rules 
half the world. But I have no faith in this Exe ; I don't 
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believe his story to be true, and I have not liked to 
mention his name to Baylifere.'* 

" It is well," she replied ; " do not tell him what I 
said to you. It will do you no good. Alas! but 
we had a dreadful scene with him that awfiil night ; and 
I believe that Exe would have killed him, if I had not 
been there, as he lay in a swoon on the floor of the 
mystic chamber. Ah I he is a wicked man, that Mon- 
sieur Exe ; and what to do with him I cannot tell.'' 

" Do with him ! have nothing to do with him," ex- 
claimed Roget, in an excited tone ; " I insist on it that 
he leaves you ; forbid him to come near you.*' 

" It were all in vain," said she. " He comes every 
night to see my father, who is very fond of his low, soft 
voice; and he has found out many things about my 
father's property that I never knew ; and perhaps they 
are not true, though he says so. He often says cruel 
things of Zalkiel, and calls him a wicked conjuror : and 
then he will go into Zalkiel's chamber, and speak softly 
to him, and remain closeted with him for many hours ; 
and what they talk about, I don't know." 

Roget thought he did know, but he said not a word 
of it to the innocent girl at his side. 

After a pause, Lucile added, in a whisper, " I one day 
saw Monsieur Exe give a copy of your journal into the 
hands of P^re Andret, and it was the one that contained 
that wicked article on the Catholic bishops. I am sure 
he had some bad intention in doing it, for he would 
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never expect to convert the good &ther from the Holy 
Church." 

" Has not the renegade been going to mass lately ? " 
asked Koget, sharply. 

" Yes, indeed he has," replied she ; " and it is a fear- 
ful thing that he should take the Holy Supper ; it makes 
my blood run cold to think of it." 

"Lucile!" he cried with impatience, "by all the 
* Bouches du Bhone ' (for they are the only gods that 
Jules will allow me now), you must be delivered from 
the wiles of that wretch." 

*^ Delivered from him ! Would that I knew the way ! 
But ah, Monsieur B<>get, he wants me to marry him, 
andhas persuaded my fether to give Ml permission ; and 
the good F^re Andret quite encourages it, and has called 
twice to talk to me about it." 

" By all the devils in hell, by all the gods on Olym- 
pus," shrieked Jacques, " the serpent shall sting his own 
vitals before he fastens his venomous fangs in thy tender 
heart. Marry thee, my Lucile ! He or I, or both of us, 
shall die first!" 

The unsuspecting girl little knew the mass of com- 
bustibles which she had fired by her simple avowal, and 
was wholly unprepared for the burst of passionate love 
which the youth poured into her ear. 

*^ This very day," said he, " I was coming to see you 
for the purpose of telling you how for months the ardent 
passion has been burning within me, but . you -have 
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unlocked the bolts of my heart, and the ra^ng furnace 
of long pent-up feelings must burst forth upon thee. 
Nothing but my poverty has hitherto kept me silent; but 
now that success attends our noble journal, and every 
week the demands for it increase, we have ordered a 
printing-press of our own, and are about to lay in a 
large store of materials of all sorts. Very soon our for- 
tunes will be made. Then, my Lucile, I shall be able to 
offer thee a home." 

"Hush! silence! monDieu!" cried the bewildered 
girl. 

She had no wish just then to marry anybody; her father 
had absorbed her love. The interest she had manifested 
in Koget and Baylifere had originated in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances already related, and had continued from grati- 
tude and a general outgoing of goodness, which made her 
hate the wrong to* which she fancied they were exposed. 
Perhaps there was also in her composition a small 
spice of coquetry,, which made her appear more deeply 
interested in them than she really was. She hated Exe 
with all the hatred that it was possible for such a gentle 
spirit to concentrate on one luckless head. She saw that 
he was acting a double part all round. He was de- 
ceiving the priest, deceiving Zalkiel, deceiving her 
father, deceiving Koget, and deceiving herself. How to 
escape from him she could not tell. He had made himself 
almost essential to the old man, had wormed his secrets 
out of him^ and unless she chose to desert her father in 
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hi8 increasing infirmily, she felt it impossible to escape 
from his obnoxious addresses. A strange thing, more- 
over, it seemed to the simple girl to see two men appa- 
rently so eager to enjoy her smile and secure her favour. 
The one had a silky, livid earnestness — a settled grimace 
of seeming good nature, which when examined was 
nothing better than the wrinkle of habitual dissimulation, 
the forced smile of hypocrisy which excited her detesta- 
tion: the other possessed a high-spirited, impetuous, un- 
concealing nature, and was a man she might easily have 
loved. Still she felt in no haste to marry ; she would 
rather for the present be as free as the birds and butter- 
flies, to flit about, or hover and settle where she pleased, in 
her harmless frolic and her girlish mirth. Then besides, 
what would P^re Andret say? Would not he absolutely 
refuse to sanction her union with a freethinker and revo- 
lutionist ? Did not Zalkiel hate the young adventurers^ 
and would not he interpose his prophetic curses ? Was 
there the least chance that the journal would retain its 
popularity, and realize Boget's sanguine anticipations? 
All these and a dozen other considerations flitted through 
her mind in a second, as she said, '' Alas I mon Dieu ! I 
might love thee, Boget, but it is too late, and it is a 
thing impossible. There are millions of obstacles in the 
way." 

" My angel 1 if they were more numerous than the 
drops in the Rhone they should all be drowned in the 
vast ocean of my love." 
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" You cannot renounce anything for me," she rejoined ; 
** you will not, you dare not, go with me to vespers to- 
night!" 

*' I will convert thee to my philosophy, Lucile, and 
thou shalt teach me thy religion, but I will never pre- 
tend to be a Christian, in order to win thy love." 

" You need not be jealous of Exe, I shall never love 
him. But hark I the bells are ringing. I must go and 
forget this troubled scene before the holy altar. May 
the blessed Virgin smile upon me ! " 

With that, she quickened her steps, and Boget walked 
beside her, the prey of every wild passion. He talked 
about honesty and virtue, and had a few great gods in 
his pantheon, but there was no real bridle upon his pas- 
sions ; no deep unselfishness ; no divine '^ Yea" that hum- 
bled his pride ; no farsighted philosophy that revealed 
his weakness ; no true perception of the mystery of life 
to baffle him and reveal deep wants which nothing but 
Christianity has ever yet been able to meet. He regarded 
religious faith as an opinion that might be held if a man 
knew no better; and even his patriotism, though appa- 
rently ardent^ was but a means of obtaining influence^ 
money, reputation, the road to power, to wealth or to 
Lucile ; and by no means a broad principle which had 
contended with the egotism of his nature or was raising 
him in the moral scale. He walked with Lucile to the 
door of the church, and waited until he supposed that 
" the office" would be over, when he intended to accom- 

q2 
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pany her to her home. Lncile anticipated thui probability, 
and dreading lest some unpleasant scene should occur 
between her rival admirers, left the church by another 
door before the service was quite closed, and hastily re- 
traced her homeward route. Roget waited until the whole 
congregation had dispersed, during which process he 
shocked the modesty of not a few young damsels and 
maturer spinsters, by peering into their faces ; but at 
length he slowly wended his way in rather sullen mood 
to his old quarters, where he found his friend Jules deep 
in the philosophy of history, and the eventualities of 
**Les Bouches du Rhone." It soon became evident 
that the mind of Roget was engrossed upon some theme 
very wide of the matter in hand. 

" How much paper did you order ?" asked Jules. 

" Five reams and a quarter." 

" Is it all used then? How many copies were bond 
JldeaoUr 

" We have had glorious success I unless our English 
£• 8. d. should turn out to be English x, Y, z, unknown 
quantities." 

At the sounds (Exe wise head, X, T, z,) Jules Bay- 
U^re started, and said, '^ What in the world has put that 
jingle in your ear ? What do you know about English 
puns?" 

Now, thought Roget, is my opportunity; my stu- 
pidity has given me a chance of learning something that 
may be of use to me. He replied, *^ There is a fellow 
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lurking about here whom I dislike immensely; he goes by 
the name of Exe, and he has been boring me with advice 
about our journal. Sacri U CoguinI He once told 
me he was called in England the last three letters in the 
English alphabet. Is there a pun in it, do you know?" 

" I suppose there may be," Jules replied, with indif- 
ference. 

"Have you ever seen or heard of the fellow?" 
rejoined Koget. 

" What makes you so much interested about him ? " 
retorted Jules. 

" Why, the scoundrel is trying to ingratiate himself 
with Lucile. He professes now to be a zealous Catholic, 
and has wheedled over the sleek priest, Pfere Andret, to 
encourage his schemes. He has quite got the length of 
old Argentier's foot, and bids fair to be the means of 
crushing all my hopes. A fig for 'Les Benches du 
Rhone ; ' it may float down to irremediable sop in the 
Gulf of Lyons, for all I care 1 " 

Jules was glad to receive this version of the causes of 
Roget's curiosity about Exe, and replied : — " I did meet 
with a man of that name at one time. He had a low, 
soft voice, and a leer of good nature on his face, which 
was only the mask that covered the devil that was 
in him." 

" Well, I have no doubt this is the very same man," 
rejoined Roget ; " What do you know about him ? " 

" Why, if he be the person I suppose, I know that 
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he is a considerable rogue, and he has one wife already, 
to the best of my belief. Lucile had better find that 
out^ unless she would like to play second fiddle to a 
vagabond." 

Koget was delighted at this news ; and as they were 
both in better spirits than usual, they sent for a bottle of 
Medoc, and smoked and chatted far into the morning. 

" Koget/' said Jules, " Do you remember a pistol 
I used to carry in Algeria ? " 

" To be sure I do ; that one with the silver plate and 
Arabic inscription you mean. What have you done 
with it?" 

" That is what I cannot tell. I wanted it a few days 
ago, and I hunted for it, but it is nowhere forthcoming." 

" Have you seen it since you came to Lyons? " 

" Yes ; I have carried it occasionally when I have had 
to go to low parts of the city at night." 

" Then most probably some light fingers have just 
been kind enough to relieve you of it" 

It flashed into the mind of Jules that he had never 
seen it since his last visit to the mystic chamber ; but he 
was too proud to refer to that piece of folly, and all his 
memories of that evening were sa misty,, that he was not 
sure of having worn it then. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CLARA. 



*' The great ohorm of the beautiful lies in its coming upon 

UB unawares." 

Bebthotin. 

Frederick Esdaile was as good as his word. He 
always was, and sometimes he was better, but he never 
was worse. He had told Ealph, and he had told Sir 
Isaac Maberly, and Benson, and Clara, that he would 
accept their kind invitation, and re- visit the Hall before 
very long, and not many weeks elapsed ere he redeemed 
his promise. We do not wonder at this, neither did 
Frederick. The old Hall was a grand old place, very 
much more desirable than were the heavy looking 
chambers near Lincoln's Inn ; the air of Maberly was 
much pleasanter than that of Clare Market ; Sir Isaac 
was a fine old fellow ; Benson could not settle this ques- 
tion of the Indian appointment without his help ; and, 
still Airther, Miss Clara was an additional attraction; 
she was eminently more pleasant than the respectable 
old lady who usually made Mr. Esdaile's tea. Frederick 
had no doubt upon any of these points ; if he had been 
questioned with regard to either of them, he would have 
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answered "Yea," with all his mind and heart and 
strength. Cool, considerate, and tardy in taking new 
steps as Frederick Esdaile usually was, he now made out 
no list of " pros and cons " on the two sides of any folio 
sheet, he did not so much as deliberate for five minutes 
upon whether or not it was desirable for him to revisit 
Maberly Hall; he had a few hours which he could 
devote to that purpose, and forthwith he determined to 
start. The trio at Maberly were as good as their word, 
and each gave him a hearty welcome. 

After the old Baronet had retired for the night, Frede- 
rick sat between Benson and his sister, over the embers 
of the drawing-room fire, far on into the small hours of the 
morning. They were still discussing the weighty ques- 
tion whether Benson should sacrifice himself, — ^as Clara 
said, — ^before the car of Jagannath, and as her brother's 
arguments were telling on the strong resolution of Clara's 
heart and blanching the roses in her cheeks, the dream 
of the enthusiast had lost a few of its attractions, and 
Frederick's visit was (for Clara) rather unfortunately 
opportune in fanning the furnace of his patriotism and 
self-devotion. But that eager look of the sister, the 
quiet endurance which tried to smile over the wretched- 
ness she could not altogether conceal, held Frederick 
spellbound, and half disposed to worship. He did not 
sleep much that night. How could he rest quietly, for 
the Hall dogs barked loudly over the early arrival of 
strange Bagleys and Greens, who were hoping on that 
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morning to be united In Indissoluble bonds, by the love 
of Joe and Luqy ? The world came back to Lucy when 
health returned, and she found that the baptism of pain 
and fear through which she had passed, had not turned 
the love of Joseph Bagley into a worthless thing. 

When the morning sun rose brightly upon the little 
village of Maberly, groups of children dressed in their 
best, were to be seen gathered upon the graves of their 
forefathers, twining into wreaths such wild flowers as had 
ventured to peep into the early spring sunlight. Old 
Bagley appeared in his velveteen coat, with a white rose 
tucked somewhat buckishly into the button-hole. He 
wore a white hat and a long white neckcloth; while 
Mrs, Bagley was trembling with excitement, and sighing 
over " poor Joe," as if that lucky young gentleman were 
about to undergo some frightful martyrdom. The young 
Bagleys were in their best attire, and looked not a little 
elevated by the appearance of their gentleman brother, 
Joe. At Mrs, Green's cottage the blinds were down, but 
some young damsels had been seen to enter it at an early 
hour, and it was confidently affirmed that the little belle 
Lucy waa being attired by those rustic graces, while 
Miss Maberly herself was giving a few finishing touches 
to the decoration of the breakfast-table, which had been 
arranged under her direction in the servants' hall. 

About ten o'clock Sir Isaac Maberly, with Benson, 
Clara, and Frederick Esdaile, walked down to the church, 
where they found the Bagley side of the aflfair drawn up 
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in fall force, and they had not long to wait before Lucy 
with her mother, uncles, and young attendants entered. 
Although not many weeks had ekpsed since her illness, 
bnt few traces of it remained. She looked lovely, 
blooming, and prettier than before ; and tougher hearts 
than Joe Bagley's might have been charmed by the 
little village beauty in her simple bridal dress. 

Joe saif "I wi" with st^h fervor that Sir Isaac 
almost committed a sacrilegious breach of the peace by a 
scarcely suppressed " Bravo," but, as it happened, only 
Benson and Frederick heard it. Lucy's response was 
the full deep-toned utterance of a long-tried and trusting 
love, and Clara's eyes brightened at the sound. The bells 
rang out a merry peal, the Hall gates were opened wide ; 
Sir Isaac pledged them in good old English style ; and 
when the hour came for Joe and Lucy to set off together 
on their journey of life, blessings and good wishes 
followed them from young and old. In the evening, 
Frederick Esdaile returned to town, and a day or two 
later, we find him thus writing to his exiled brother :— 

" . . . . But I promised to tell you something more 
about Clara Maberly. I had heard much of her, and 
felt sure that if she was anything like Benson she must 
be a charming creature ; and so she is, Balph ! At first 
sight I thought that she resembled Benson ; but, after 
a little time, I could scarcely recognize the likeness. 
If I could sketch as you can, I would send her profile ; 
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but *I know no touch of it' Incarnate her for yourself, as 
I tell you something of her mind and heart. First, what 
she is not ; — this, to clear your canvas for you. She is 
not in the least like any one else that I ever saw, unless 
it were our sister Kate. She does not lay herself out 
for adoration or compliment ; she does not assume that 
because she is a woman, the man who comes near her 
must make himself into either a fool or a slave ; she 
does not seek to display her beauty, either physical or 
spiritual ; nor does she coquettishly affect to conceal it ; 
there it is, as a fact for you to appreciate or not, as you 
please, but she seemswhoUy unconscious of it; she stands 
before you as a living diamond might do, transparent and 
dazzling, but with no setting which hides one beauty 
while it gives undue lustre to another ; she is neither 
presuming nor bashful ; she makes no display of meta- 
physical muscles as some blue-stockings may dare to 
do. She does not assume an independence that she does 
not feel, nor does she conceal her dependence upon her 
brother, her father, and I think too, on the clergyman 
— who, by the way, is none other than our old Mend 
Mr. Fairlight, a good bit metamorphosed — and who has, 
I fancy, great influence over her. She does not pretend 
to imderstand you when she happens to be unacquainted 
with the subject of which you are speaking ; she does 
not affect to misunderstand you, when she sees the drift 
of what you are saying. She does not profess to see 
beauties where she cannot feel them, nor does she affect 
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the non-perception of beauty in common, homely things, 
as a sign of highly cultivated taste. She has no senti- 
mentality, no affectation, no coquetry, no nonsense of 
any kind. She does not mind appearing as good as she 
is, but she never tries to appear better. So much for 
the negatives ; but it is always easier to give the * No ' 
than the * Yes ' of character. 

" However, to begin with, she has a well-stored 
mind ; I do not mean by this that she flies off into the 
higher mathematics, or begins digging up Hebrew roots, 
but she has read much, remembered well, and thought 
deeply. She has gone thoroughly into a few subjects, 
and upon them she haa arrived at intelligent opinions of 
her own, but she frankly tells you that she knows nothing 
of some others that may perchance turn up in conversa- 
tion. She has considerable originality of thought in 
certain lines, more especially the aesthetic, where her 
mind is guided and urged forward by an educated taste. 

" She is perfect as a daughter, and it is a fine thing 
to see her with her brave old father. Longfellow's 
Evangeline came into my mind, but no English hexa- 
meter could do her justice. Her love to her brother is 
clearly quite romantic. Benson talks of taking an official 
appointment that has been offered to him at Madras, 
and the idea of parting with him seems to her like 
passing through the bitterness of death. It must be a 
grand thing to be loved like that, to live over again in 
some other heart, and in such a heart as that of Clara 
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Maberly I She is a wee bit sarcastic, and a creature of 
strong impulses and heroisms; but her impulses are 
holy, and her themes divine. Her taste is clearly the 
line of beauty which pervades every arrangement of 
Maberly ; ' the silver braid ' tangling ' the swarm of 
fire-flies.' I could fancy her ever communing with some 
ideal brighter even than her dreams, which must be 
^less slumber than Paradise,' and seeking to embody 
that ideal everywhere. I can hardly explain how her 
religion humbles her, and prostrates her imagination. 
With her, religion is holy obedience and solemn silence. 
She knows no touch of doubt, unless Fairlight has put 
it into her mind ; but she is able to doubt, she has power 
enough. We differed on many points, and I believe 
she was a little scandalized at my freedom of thought. 
But you will half think I am in love, if T go on much 
farther ; so I spare you the rest of my analysis, at which 
I have no doubt you will laugh heartily, and say that 
I comprehend about as much of such things as ^ an alii* 
gator does of a camera obscura.' " 

After Frederick Esdaile's first visit, Sir Isaac had 
said little about him, except that he was '^ a monstrous 
fine fellow, and he should like to see more of him." Mr. 
Fairlight had felt it his duty to remind Sir Isaac of the 
misdemeanours of Frederick's brother, but they had 
slipped out of Sir Isaac's mind, perhaps, for the utterly 
unjustifiable reason that Mr. Fairlight told them, and 
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that the old baronet, hearing that gentleman disconrse 
Sunday after Sunday, had acquired the too common habit 
of retaining very little that was said. This will account 
for the very feiint impression that Mr. Fairlight's doc- 
trine had produced upon Sir Isaac's mind. Many cler- 
gymen suffer greatly in this respect ; old Bagleys deU- 
berately ponder the condition of clods, and swedes, and 
gravel-walks, while the sermon goes on; and young 
lovers find it an apt time to feast on the graces which 
steal their hearts, and hold them spell-bound ; men of 
business habitually choose it as an opportunity for quiet 
reflection on their debit and credit, and to-morrow's 
plans, and then all swear that the {lEtult rests with the 
clerffvman, and by no means with themselves. *^ As dull 
„ .^o..- i, /,ne p,.™b in .h»e iy^U d.^ 
Verily, a sermon ought to be the sounding of heaven's 
silver trumpet ; the voice of angels pleading with men 
to believe, desire, and do better things : but worldly- 
minded old sinners, like Sir Isaac Maberly, are often 
hard of hearing ; crystal spheres have little power to 
touch their senses, and they set open the passage from 
one ear to the other, the moment that the parson begins 
to speak. But there is not only this extreme, for there 
are other and more hopeful characters, younger and 
fairer devotees, who treasure up every sentence, every 
tone, and every look; and embalming their priestly 
counsellor's words, modulations and gestures, in meta- 
physical lavender, write poetical epitaphs thereon. 
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Bat to return to Sir Isaac Maberly. He had not 
entirely forgotten the tale of Ralph Esdaile^s delin- 
quencies, and when Frederick again made his appearance 
at Maberly, it re- visited Sir Isaac's mind ; still, he liked 
Frederick better than before. 

" Benson," said Sir Isaac, as they sat over their 
dessert, on the day after Frederick had left, " You have 
never seen Ealph Esdaile, have you?" 

" Never," replied Benson ; " but I have heard so 
much of him and his mischief and his punishment, that 
I fancy I know him well." 

" Has any fresh light been thrown on the aflfair?" 
asked the baronet. 

"None whatever,*' replied his son; " but Frederick 
still clings steadfastly to his belief in Ralph's innocence." 

" What is your opinion of the matter, Benson ? " 

" It is not convenient to have ' opinions,' except in a 
legal sense. At the bar we give him the benefit of the 
doubt. It is impossible to come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion until something more comes out. Next to 
parting with you, it grieves me as much as anything, 
to think that I shall not be in England to help 
Frederick, whenever the case comes into court." 

" Is there any chance of its coming into court ? " asked 
Sir Isaac ' 

*' Not unless some fresh light should be thrown on 
the commission of the murder at Notown. Poor Ralph! 
he, an absent man, bears the imputation of it, though he 
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has declared most solemnly that he wad half-way to 
London when tfie fatal shot was fired." 

" Is Mr. Esdaile, then, in communication with his 
brother ? " rejoined Sir Isaac. " I thought that he was 
quite ignorant of the whereabouts of the young scape* 
grace." 

Benson dropped his voice, as people do when they are 
telling secrets, and said, " He had heard nothing from 
him for a long time, but he knows where he is now, 
and is almost heart-broken at times by letters that he 
has received from Ealph, who seems to have been 
stunned by learning the wretched suspicions that are 
clinging to him. Then he is crazed with sorrow at the 
death of his father, of which he has heard only recently, 
and is harassed by deepest agony of spiritual doubt 
into the bargain." 

" Where is he ? " asked Clara, with an expression of 
distress on her coimtenance. " It was only last week 
that Lucy told me how much Joe Bagley owed to this 
'poor gentleman* as she called him, and she said that 
Joe was sure that he was not present when the police- 
man was killed, and that he would do or suffer any- 
thing to save him now, if it were possible. But it 
seems very horrible that a youth trained up as he had 
been, should have associated on familiar terms with a 
set of unbelievers and conspirators. I fear that he 
must have been badly disposed, or he never would have 
made such acquaintances." 
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" He was pursuing dreams, visions of the night, 
shadowy hopes ; there was a great deal that was frac- 
tious, perverse, and sinful, about him ; but I believe he 
was honest and sincere in his doubts, and at each stage 
of his downward course he sought for something better, 
or for what he deemed to be so." 

" But, Benson dear," replied his sister, " how leniently 
you speak of dreams and hopes. One might think, to 
hear you talk, that any scepticism might be pardoned 
if it had but a tag of hope or aspiration in it. Milton's 
Satan would be a mosf desirable angel according to 
your estimate." 

" Fie, Clara ; how mischievous you are about Milton. 
I should like to know who put that ihto your 
head." 

** Never mind about Milton," retorted Clara ; " I 
want to know what you really think about Ealph 
Esdaile. If you believe him to be innocent of these 
crimes, if you really think that he is falsely accused, 
and suffering unjustly, he claims our deepest sym- 
pathy." 

" Sympathy would be of little avail to him, darling 5 
what we want is evidence." 

"Oh, you ungrateful creature!" exclaimed Clara, 
"Sympathy of little avail to any one! I do not 
wonder at your going to India, if that is how you 
estimate my sisterhood." 

" You understand me better than that, Clara ! You 
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know that I feel, as much as yon do, that sympaffay 
is often very precious ; but in some cases it is wors6 
than useless, and this is one of them. I have gone 
over the whole case with Frederick again and again, 
and, poor fellow, while I envy his simple-hearted 
truthfulness, which will not suffer him to doubt his 
brother's word, I have often feared that he may be 
deceived." 

"Is it true that Mr. Esdaile, the father, believed 
Balph to be guilty? " inquired Sir Isaac. 

" Not only did he believe if," Benson replied, " but 
he so far acted upon it, in the matter of the fraud, as to 
meet the bill, and impoverish himself by thus hushing 
up the inquiry. Frederick was mortified at this, but the 
old gentleman acted promptly, and paid the money before 
his son knew that a fraud had been perpetrated. I agree 
with Fred, that Mr. Esdaile was wrong " 

"Stop, stop, boy," interposed the Baronet; "I have 
yet to learn that a father is not a better judge of such 
matters than his son, and my belief is, that Mr. Esdaile 
was perfectly right. It was highly honourable conduct 
on his part, sir." 

" Well, well ; it was altogether a most unfortunate 
affair," continued Benson ; " and, whatever Balph's 
deserts may be, it has inflicted incalculable injury upon 
Frederick, who is one of the noblest fellows I know." 

" Of course it has impeded his progress," repHed Sir 
Isaac ; " it was impossible it should be otherwise ; but 
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he certainly seems a monstrous fine fellow, and if he is 
as good as he seems, he will live down suspicions ; but 
it must take time before he can receive what might 
otherwise have been his proper place in society." 

'^ But can you not help Mr. Frederick Esdaile, papa, 
in some way ? " asked Clara. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

KATE. 

* Oui, je te soutiendrai par vives raisons, je te montrerai 

par Aristote le philosophe des philosophes, que tu es un 

ignorant^ un ignorantissime, ignorantifianty et ignorantifi^ par 

tous lea cas et modes imaginables." 

Le Ma/riage ford. 

" No, no ; if I mistake 

In those foundations which I build upon, 

The centre is not big enough to bear 

A schoolboy's top." 

Wimter*8 Tale, 

"Yes, yes, Mr. Penrose; depend upon it, Frederick 
Esdaile is deceiving you ; lie is too clever a man by 
half to be the dupe of his brother Ealph." 

^' He is too honest a man by ten thousand to impose 
upon his uncle," replied the gentleman addressed, in 
careless but confident tone^ as he stretched his limbs 
upon the sofa in his dining-room, and looked out on 
Hampstead Heath. 

" It is of no use, love," resumed his anything but 
better-half, " to try and persuade me that a shrewd man 
like Frederick can be so taken in by an unprincipled 
young scapegrace as to believe that he is innocent, just 
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because he says he is so. Depend upon it, Frederick 
Esdaile is deceiving you ; for you know you said your- 
self that no man in his senses could stand up against 
the mass of evidence which proves that Balph is 
guilty." 

This mode of addressing a husband, by no means 
peculiar to Mrs. Penrose, is extremely powerful, for it 
not only has the force of fighting a man with his own 
weapon, and of running him through with the foil, 
but it clenches the stroke at once, by screwing on the 
button at the other side. In this case, however, it was 
harmless, for Mr. Penrose felt quite certain that, incon- 
sistent as some such general statement of his might 
appear with his possession of confidence in Frederick's 
uprightness, yet the honesty of I'rederick was above 
suspicion. Mr. Penrose did not analyze his contra- 
dictions, and thus escape from the dilemma, but he 
chose the easier course of re-asserting his two propo- 
sitions, and adding strength to both. He raised himself 
into an erect position, and said firmly, " If a jury of 
honest men found Ealph guilty, and I have little doubt 
that they would do so, still I should believe that Fred 
was as honest as any of them, if he persisted in asserting 
his belief in Balph's innocence." 

Mr. Penrose was a well-to-do stock-broker, over 
head and ears in bills and percentages during the 
week, but sufficiently successful to leave his business 
behind him in the city, and enjoy his mornings, 
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evenings, and Sundays, at Hampstead. He was a tall> 
liandsome man, of fifty years of age, stout and strong 
as Hercules, but tender-hearted, affectionate, and fond 
of his home, his wife, his children, and his niece Kate 
Esdaile, to whom he had offered a home immediately 
after her father's death. He had a resolute will, which 
he put forth so regularly in his business from day to 
day, that some very strong incentive was required to 
stir it up when the day's work was over. He was, like 
other large masses of matter, not easily moved out of 
his regular course, but when he did move, it was with 
crushing momentum. He was often led by others, 
simply because he was too lazy to resist, but never 
because he lacked the power to do so. In opinions of 
every class he was liberal, although he would now and 
then fight zealously for some point that he conceived to 
be a genuine castis belli. The only persons towards 
whom he was illiberal were those who exceeded him- 
self in latitudinarianism, and such individuals he inva- 
riably regarded as bigots. Notwithstanding his general 
large-heartedness, Mr. Penrose was extremely dogmatic 
in the expression of his belief; he had prodigious 
confidence in his own judgment, and, as he generally 
formed it upon independent^ouids, L imagfned that 
it was original, when, in fact, it often happened to be 
the judgment of a large proportion of his neighbours* 
He was generous, nay, profiise when it suited his par- 
ticular fancy : he would sacrifice a hundred, or a thousand 
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potmcb to assist a down-trodden stranger for whom 
he chose to appear as champion ; he would give costly 
dinners, and at times spend little fortunes on the decora- 
tion of his house, but he would battle for half-an-hour 
with a cabman about a sixpence that he believed to be 
above the authorized fiEure, and he always kept his accounts 
to a hal^nny, without any line for '^ sundries." Mr. 
Penrose had a general distrust of all existing institu- 
tions, and preferred doing good in his own way. He 
was essentially kind, and often indulgent to all about 
him, but occasionally was provoked by a mere trifle to 
fly into an extravagant fit of passion. He trusted im- 
plicitly those who once gained his confidence, and those 
whom he suspected he suspected thoroughly, and for 
ever. To Kate Esdaile he had been uniformly kind ; 
Frederick he esteemed very highly, but Balph he con- 
sidered a wild, reckless young fellow, whom it was a 
good thing to have got out of the way. Kate never 
heard firom his own lips what her unde thought of 
Balph; he rarely spoke of him to her; but if he did 
mention his name, it was kindly done. 

In an evil hour, Mr. Penrose had taken unto himself 
a wife, " for better and for worse." His firiends gene- 
rally thought that it was for the latter only ; but not so 
Mr. Penrose. His wife was, in his eyes, a paragon 
of wifely excellence. In her younger days she mig^t 
have been fine looking ; Mr. Penrose thought her beau- 
tiful in form gand feature ; and, tracing her backwards 
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through the many square yards of canvas which adorned 
the walls of their house at Hampstead, to the portraits 
which depicted her in her youth, and allowing that these 
portraits were as truthM as such things usually are, she 
might have had fair pretensions. But now she was 
stout and coarse, with false hair, and high asthmatic- 
looking shoulders, and Time had written over and over 
again so many lines in anything but becoming quarters 
of her face, that she could not rub them out ; and there, 
in spite of well-acted smiles, they remained, the unmis- 
takeable records of much malice, and when the smiles 
passed oflf it was impossible to avoid believing that 
Time had told the truth. 

Mrs. Penrose was not to be driven from her point of 
attack by her husband's bold assertion. "My dear," 
she resumed, " you know very well that I have tried tp 
respect Frederick Esdaile as highly as you do, but that 
I cannot succeed ; and I must say, that I do not like 
the kind of influence that he is exerting on our dear 
boy Joseph, and on Mary Jane. As he is deceiving 
you with regard to his belief in Balph, just to keep 
himself free from the taint which must accompany the 
acknowledgment of such guilt in a brother, he is not at 
all too good to deceive you upon any other point, and I 
cannot help fearing that he may have some sinister 
motive in coming here so often as he does. He may be 
trying to lead our dear Joseph astray, and may make 
heretics of that dear boy and of Mary Jane." 
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The melancholy and abstracted expression of Mrs. 
Penrose's £ace, as she uttered this prophetic burden, was 
suddenly discomposed by her husband hastily exclaim* 
ing, " Nonsense, nonsense 1 Fred would no more go out 
of his way to make heretics, as you call them, of Jos 
and Mary Jane, than I should/' 

" Go out of his way ? No," replied Mrs. Penrose ; 
**but it may be in his way. Frederick professes to 
think Ralph innocent, and you yourself say that no 
man of common sense can think so ; and he says that 
he considers Ralph's views very erroneous, and if so, I 
cannot see on what grounds he can possibly think Ralph 
not guilty. My own notion is, that Frederick is by no 
means the good Churchman that be tries to make him- 
self out to be ; but that he holds very loose views, such as 
Ralph himself did ; and even if he does not, you know, 
my dear, that many strict Church people have not much 
religion. But there is another view of the matter, and 
that is, that Frederick may be a Jesuit in disguise, 
and " 

At this Mr. Penrose laughed outright, and said, good 
humouredly, " Well, my dear, when you can make out 
a consistent case against Frederick I will promise to 
listeu to it; but these two suppositions so completely 
cut one another's throats that it saves me the trouble of 
garotting either," 

**But, my love," returned Mrs. Penrose, nothing 
dauntedi and spinning round her moth-like self a cocoon 
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of silk that might with its bright yellow gloss conceal 
the worm within ; " you know that ever since that dear 
child Kate was entrusted to our care I have had but 
one wish, and that was and is, that she should be as one 
of our own dear children ; but I must say that I do not 
like her example to be placed every Sunday before Mary 
Jane." 

" You should remember/' Mr. Penrose replied, " that 
Kate conforms to your wishes in every respect. She 
goes to Chapel with us in the morning and Wening of 
the day, and it really is hard to find fault with her for 
attending the Church in the afternoon, when neither of 
us go out anywhere, and when you remember that her 
father and my dear sister were Church people, and that 
her brother, who is also a conscientious Churchman, 
usually meets her there, and brings her home." 

"Oh yes, love," rejoined Mrs. Penrose, tauntingly, 
going as far in the direction of unpleasantness as she 
could ever venture with her lord; "you can always 
defend your niece ; and if her brother does not meet 
her, you can forego your otherwise indispensable nap, 
and walk out yourself to escort dear Katey home. If 
Mary Jane were to turn Catholic you would not be so 
ready to chaperone her to the confessional, now, would 
you ? " 

"Certainly not," replied Mr. Penrose lazily, as if 
he thought the question scarcely worth an answer; 
" but there is some difference between the teaching of 
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our good old vicar and that of the priest at St. Mary 
Magdalene's. However my children have not been 
brought up to attend at either place.** 

" I am thankful to say they have not/' replied Mrs. 
Penrose emphatically, as her husband rose from the 
sofa, stretched his arms, and sallied forth to meet Kate 
Esdaile on her return from Church. 

As soon as her husband was fairly out of hearing, 
Mrs. Penrose's manner became excited ; she nervously 
twitched the false locks that hung over her brow, the 
old lines in the tajce came out, the tone of voice sharpened 
some fourth or fifth higher than it was before, and the 
words followed each other in much quicker time, as she 
exclaimed, '^ It is all stupid nonsense letting that siUy 
girl do just whatever she likes. Who knows what she 
is everlastingly going to Church for? I mtiat put an 
end to it. But one thing is very clear, and that is, that 
it won't do for me to interfere. Mr. Penrose must do it, 
or Frederick will think I am as bigoted as himself." 

Just at this moment Kate entered, alone. Blooming 
and beautiful, but modest, quiet girl that she was, she 
looked more beautifrd than ever as the first bright sun- 
shine of the year, an4 the pure spring-time air of 
Hampstead had painted a rich glow upon her cheeks, 
which were brought out in their full loveliness by her 
simple black dress, and scattered white points of relief. 

" Have you not met your uncle ? " inquired Mrs. 
Penrose sharply; and, to Kate's intimation that she 
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had not, her aunt replied, " Well then, you might, and 
ought to have met him. It is hard, when he gives up 
his nap, and takes the trouble to go out to meet a child 
like you, that you must go out of his way. But I sup- 
pose that there is some one else who escorts you home, 
and that there is more than one reason for your going 
to Church ! " 

Kate merely replied that she had returned alone, and 
by the usual path; but her aunt appeared to doubt this, 
said it was "Very strange;" and hoped that the next 
time Mr. Penrose went out in quest of her that she 
would " kindly condescend to see him.^' . 

But here Mr. Penrose came in, and the cloud blew 
off; the false front went to its proper quarters, and Mrs. 
Penrose said, in her most amiable tone, " Here is darling 
Katey lamenting that she did not meet you, dear. 
How can you have managed to miss each other? " 

Kate's face betrayed no astonishment at this new 
account of the conversation, for she was accustomed to 
her aunt's little peculiarities of representation. That 
pleasant relative had an overpowering love of change, 
so that she never did, and never could, repeat the same 
story in identical terms. But, notwithstanding this 
little peculiarity, she generally managed to give a similar 
version to the same individuals ; and especially was this 
the case when they were placed in similar circumstances. 
Thus, Mrs. Penrose treated Kate, and spoke of her in 
the same general manner in her husband's presence, and 
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in the same general manner in her husband's absence. 
To Frederick Mrs. Penrose spoke of Kate in a certain 
style ; to her own daughter in another ; and the style^ 
when the two came together, was a clever compromise 
that should not much astonish eitheri but should equally 
impress both. 

Mr. Penrose now appeared disposed to " employ the 
shining hour" by taking up the thread of his Sunday 
afternoon's nap; and Kate went out, with her cousin 
Mary Jane, to enjoy a quiet stroll on Hampstead 
Heath. 

Miss Mary Jane Penrose was about Kate's age, but 
was apparently older, having a larger figure, with some** 
what masculine contour, broad shoulders, high cheek* 
bones, and worried, irritable-looking eyebrows, which 
nearly met over her nose. She had been educated by 
Mrs. Penrose ; and, having observed her mother's pecu- 
liarities, was at no loss to adopt them when they suited 
her own purpose. She rarely ventured upon open 
defiance of the maternal authority, but she found oppor- 
tunities of evading it without much difficulty, and 
usually improved them when they might further her 
own little projects. 

When Kate and Mary Jane were on the Heath, the 
young lady began, — not for the first time, — to say, 
" Darling Katey, I wish you would coax papa to let me 
go with you to Church on the Sunday afternoons ? I 
do bate those long sermons that we have at Chapel, and 
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there are so many more fashionable people at Chnrch; the 
mnsic is so nice, and the sermons so delightfully short, 
that I should like going with you ever so much better 
than trying to teach silly servant-maids to say their 
catechism. You know I dare not say a word about it 
to mama ; but you might coax papa^ for I don^t believe 
he cares a pin to which place I go." 

Kate remonstrated with her cousin, that it was much 
better for her to comply with her parents' wishes, and 
that she could make herself very usefol in the school 
But Mary Jane did not at all see the force of this, and 
replied, ** I think that I am quite old enough to judge 
for myself, and do as I like. I should like to be free 
from all restraint, and go out to nice parties, and dance, 
and sing, and do a lot of things that mama won't let me 
do ; for it seems to me that it is great nonsense to mope 
one's life away " 

"But there is no occasion to mope, Jenny dear. 
Dancing parties are to me the dullest, stupidest things 
in creation ; but look there, Mary Jane, that is one of 
Frederick's friends, and he is coming this way to meet ns." 

At this moment two young gentlemen drew near. 
One of them, an extremely merry-lookinff fellow, was 
swinging a stick, and trippbg Zg as Ae had some 
elastic springs beneath his boots, that threw him up into 
the air at every step. The other was more steady in his 
gait, had an air of professional gravity, and swaggered 
his head a little as he walked along. 
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'* Good morning, Miss Esdaile I ^' said the former, 
raising his hat quickly, bat carelessly^ and letting it fall 
again sideways upon his head ; *^ Hampstead Heath is a 
sort of geographical Sunday, where there is no manner 
of work, neither house-building nor land-ploughing, 
and I hope there never will be. We want places^ as 
well as times of rest ; — ^but let me introduce my friend, 
and your brother's friend — Dr. Claudius Sharpstone — 
Miss Esdaile." 

Dr. Claudius made one of his profoundest bows. It 
was one of those remarkable movements of the body 
much in vogue at certain times, in which the performing 
individual appears to lose all recollection of himself^ and 
all apprehension of the person to, or near, or in behalf 
of, whom he executes it ; but who, with sublimely vacant 
countenance, and eyes bent abjectly downwards, as in 
deep reverence, absolutely renders up bis whole person- 
ality to the performance of the great achievement; forms 
a curious arch, set up endways for a moment ; and then 
recovers himself, looking up very meekly, much as a 
hen does when letting water run down her throat. No 
matter what the expression of the face may be when 
the bow comes on, it becomes at once an utter blank ; 
the obeisance is like a trifling indication of the '^ falling 
sickness,'' from which in a few seconds the patient 
recovers himself, and goes on from the point at which 
he so suddenly left off. 

Dr. Sharpstone's bow was not lost upon Mary Jane. 
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She admired it greatly, and followed the movement 
herself by an unconscioTis but almost irresistible impulse. 
The eflfect upon Kate, however, was somewhat disturbed 
by Frank Jolly's expression of mock astonishment and 
admiration, who, as Claude recovered from his humilia* 
tion, exclaimed, patting him on the back^ " Well done, 
Claude ! well done ! Do it again." 

" Mr. Jolly," said Claude, " is pardoned all manner 
of liberties, Miss Esdaile ; but just now I must beg for 
him plenary indulgence, as he is earnestly studying 
deportment ; the first thing he has ever seriously given 
his mind to, since I knew him." 

Dr. Claudius was, however, a little annoyed, for he 
saw that Kate could not easily control her expression of 
amusement at Frank's outrage upon proprieties which 
he had intended to make impressive. It was plain 
that Kate wanted a good laugh out ; and Frank, seeing 
this, endeavoured to relieve her by making himself the 
amusing object, and saying, in provokingly good humour, 
" May I beg of you. Miss Esdaile, to do me the great 
favour of introducing me to, I believe, your cousin. 
I will try to profit by Dr. Sharpstone's great example." 

Kate executed the nominal part of the process, and 
Frank bowed with infinite drollery a burlesque upon 
Claude^s obeisance. 

" And now, ladies," said Frank, " I must sincerely 
apologize to you for my unpremeditated rudeness. I 
shall never hear the end of it from Claude unless I obtain 
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your full forgiveness for him as well as for myself; for 
if there is one thing that he has, to use his own words, 
^ seriously given his mind to/ it is the esteem of the ladies, 
and — But I had better stop at once ; for Claude looks . 
angry, and I am only making matters worse." 

Frank waa quite right in his high estimate of Dr, 
Sharpstone's earnestness to obtain the regard of the 
ladies. That practical young physician had one very 
weak point, and it was the manner in which he thought 
that this influential portion of the community was to be 
conciliated. It was a manner, that is far too common 
among the sot-dtsant lords of creation ; that of regarding 
all women as so thoroughly destitute of common sense, 
that nothing can be grateful to their souls but unceasing 
compliments. The Claudes are not alone to blame for this 
social stupidity and wrong: many women are pleased with 
nothing that comes to them in society unless it is ^' got 
up" in white kid gloves and laced cravats, and is willing 
to go through a sort of mimic slavery. Many women 
take more pleasure in gilded falsehood than in rough- 
hewn truth : and, delighting in full-blown wax camellias, 
find no charm in heath-grown harebells. These may 
not all be intrinsically dishonest, or hopelessly inane; 
but whensoever they get out of their home duties, if 
they have any, and appear habited as the Graces of 
our social life, they are accustomed to honeyed words 
and abject submission. Let five out of six of our sen- 
sible sisters and cousins put on their ball-dress, or their 
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eremng costume, bold a bouquet in one hand and a fan 
in the other, and appear in so-called " society," and they 
assume at once a fictitious existence and importance, 
and demand a fictitious homage. The Claudes have 
rendered it, and from generation to generation the same 
foUy has lived on. Both the sham slave and the sham 
task-mistress would often be equally glad to throw off the 
yoke, but who is daring enough to be the first? Claude 
Shxrpstone was not. He had gone much into society, and 
had:seen its hollowness, but believed that such hollowness 
wodd last longer than he should, and that he must con- 
form to it as it was. Pleasant and manly fellow as he was 
with men, he was a fool when a woman crossed his path. 
Hls'- manner, his tone of voice, his gesture, his expres- 
skm of countenance, his topics of conversation, his whole 
being changed. He made silly remarks, talked of the 
wither, the opera, the theatre, the drawing-room, the 
liurl new dance. He complimented the so-called ^' fair 
oteattire," to whom he talked, upon her dress, her rela- 
tiomT;; her antecedents, her fortune, her mind, body, and 
estate ; and this he did, not because he felt it to be true 
or*m)rthy of himself, and not because he was so weak 
in'heart that every woman he met upset him, but because 
he thought, that being upon good terms with "the 
Ikdies" was one means of securing professional success, 
and that this was the way to establish those good terms. 
Dr. Sharpstone remarked, that he hoped he ever 
sbould be anxious, supremely anxious, not only to 
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obtain, but to merit, the esteem of that fairer portion of 
the community, which he hoped through life to have the 
honour of serving, 

Kate looked on, in such blank astonishment that 
Claude imagined it to be admiration, and continued, 
^* It is extremely grateful to breathe this purer air : I 
am sure, Miss Esdaile, that one so gentle as yourself 
<x)uld not endure the wear and tear of London life. 
Your brother must never think of bringing you into 
its darkened atmosphere. I am deeply thankful to my 
friend, Mr. JoUy, for having brought me hither this 
afternoon, and most of all, that in this appropriate 
setting of a cloudless sky, I have had the unexpected 
pleasure of discovering two lovely flowers, which I shall 
ever treasure in the most sacred leaves of memory." 

" There are some very pretty wild flowers upon the 
Beath," said Kate ; " and if you are a botanist, Mr. 
Jolly, I shall ask you to tell me something about a few 
Bpecimens that I found last week." But here Kate's 
remarks were cut short by a sudden pull at her mantle 
from Mary Jane, who looked at her with infinite dis- 
dain for not having perceived, and at once embosomed, 
as she herself had done. Dr. Claudius* pathetic floral 
allusion. 

" Botanist ! I am no botanist," said Frank. " I don't 

. know an aspen tree from a Scotch fir;" and, — looking 

wickedly at Claude, — " what Dr. Sharpstone means by 

my having discovered flowers for him, I have not the 
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least idea, for all that I have done is to knock off the 
tops of some faded furze bushes with my stick.'* 

" The flowers to which I alluded," said Claude, with 
his sweetest smile, " were those which Providence has 
so graciously strewn on what would be otherwise a 
very thorny path to most of us. Those flowers which 
blossom not only in the sunshine, but which — " 

"Pardon me, ladies," interposed Frank, "but Dr. 
Sharpstone is subject to sentimental fits, and if I don't 
at once take him away, he will be late for dinner, which, 
after all, he values much more than sentiment." 

Claudius was about to resume, but Miss Mary Jane 
prevented him by exclaiming, with an air of offended 
female dignity, " Oh ! pray do not let us detain you fix)m 
your dinner, Mr. Jolly," and so saying she bowed 
haughtily and drew Kate away. 

" Good morning, good morning," replied Frank, care- 
lessly raising his hat, and shouldering Claude from 
the spot with such provoking nonchalance that even 
Mary Jane herself could ^ee that he was far too 
tough to be cut through by her feeble attempts at 
sarcasm. 

As soon as Claude's obeisance was over, and the two 
young ladies were fairly by themselves again, Mary 
Jane exclaimed, " Well, I never, no, I never did in all 
my bom days (it is well not to assert what we may § 
have seen, or not seen before, if, as Wordsworth says, 
*Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting,') I never 
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did see anything or anybody half so rude or so absurd 
as that Mr. Jolly. I am surprised, Kate dear, that 
he is one of Frederick's friends, and still more sur- 
prised that that very gentlemanly, nice young man. 
Dr. Sharpstone, will be seen walking with him. Dr. 
Sharpstone is the sort of man I like; his bow was 
beautiful, and he made such pretty speeches." 

" For my own part," said Kate, " having met Mr. 
JoUy several times, I like him very much, and notwith- 
standing his oddities, prefer him greatly to his com- 
panion, who evidently does not mean the half of what 
he says." 

" Well, I am sure, Kate, Mr. Jolly cannot mean the 
half of what he says." 

"Perhaps not," replied Kate, "but while Mr. Jolly 
knows that you see through his jokes. Dr. Sharpstone 
hopes that you may not see through his pretences.'* 

" Oh, you silly girl ! " rejoined her cousin ; " you 
didn't see what Dr. Sharpstone meant by those flowers. 
He meant us — us — we were the flowers I " 

" I saw very well what he meant," said Kate ; " but 
I don^t think it any compliment to be called a flower ; 
and I am sure the flowers, if they could speak, would 
not feel themselves flattered by the comparison." 

" But the flowers do speak, Kate ; don't you know 
the language of flowers ? " asked Mary Jane. 

" What language ? " 

" There is a book about it, telling you what they all 
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mean, so tliat you can make up a sentence in a bouquet^ 
and have such capital fun with them/' 

" O yes ! " said Kate^ " I know what you mean. 
Somebody gave me a book of the kind once, but I put 
it aside, and rolled it up into cigar-lights for my brother 
Balph, for we looked at the book together, and thought 
it great rubbish. I remember Ealph saying that every 
flower was a new birth, a new revelation of love and 
beauty ; that every stamen contained worlds of wonder 
in itself; that every bud, as it opened its lips, spoke in 
eloquent language to the soul that would listen to the 
" soft eye-music " that it made, and that to cramp their 
utterances into a few siUy sentimentaKties was nothing 
less than profanity, and was akin to the stupidity of the 
ancients^ who saw nothing but goats^ bears^ and dogs in 
the stars that glisten in the sky." 

" But, Kate dear, you must not preach up to me 
what Balph said : you know he did not always say and 
do the wisest things," retorted Mary Jane, with an air of 
offended purity and wisdom. 

" No, no, poor boy, he certainly did not," said Kate ; 
" but there are many things Ealph did say worth all the 
books on flower-language put together." 

Kate sighed, and did not seem disposed to say much 
more. The sun was setting, and the air felt keen and 
cold, as it does after a few hours of early sunshine. The 
two girls went home, and Kate shut herself in her room^ 
perhaps indulging some rather gloomy thoughts, while 
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Mary Jane went to tell Mrs. Penrose of the two young 
gentlemen they had met npon the Heath, and also to 
give her mother an illustration of the aptness with which 
she had acquired some of the female Fenrosian arts. 

** Mamma/' said the straightforward young lady, 
" Kate has been saying that she wishes you would 
always let me go with her on the Sunday afternoons ; 
and, though I should be sorry to give up my teaching 
at the school, I should like to go with her, at all events 
when Frederick cannot come, for it is hardly right for 
such a little thing as she is to walk across the Heath 
by herself." 

Mrs. Penrose knew both Kate and Marv Jane well 
enough to decide in her own mind that the;e was some 
false colouring in this pretty little appeal ; but she took 
advantage of it nevertheless, and intimated to her obe- 
dient daughter that she should allow nothing of the 
kind; that it was a thing much to be lamented that 
Kate had not been diflferently brought up, Mrs. Penrose 
added ; that she was strongly disposed to prevent Kate 
from going to church, but that she did not like to do 
anything that could be misconstrued into bigotry, which 
Frederick would be sure to consider such a restriction. 

" But," continued Mrs. Penrose, " I don't at all like 
either Kate or yourself to be seen talking to gentlemen 
upon the Heath ; for though they may be friends of Fre- 
derick's, they may not be at all fit to be friends of yours. 
There is no knowing what his associates may be ; if his 
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own brother is so bad, he is not likely to be very choice in 
his companions. Pray, did they say anything of Ralph? " 

" Oh, no I " replied her daughter, " but Kate spoke of 
him this afternoon, and told me some absurd thing that 
Balph had said about the Book of Bevelation being no 
better than a nosegay." 

Mrs. Penrose here raised her eyes in pious horror, 
exclaiming, " That wicked youth ! I hope, my dear, 
you let Kate see at once that her brother Ealph's name 
was not to be mentioned here. I hope you told her that 
we were not infidels, if her brothers were." 

Mary Jane informed her parent that she had reproved 
Kate, and that Kate appeared to feel that she was right 
in saying that Ralph's profanity had better be hidden 
than brought to light 

Mrs. Penrose did not know how much of this latter 
story to believe, so she hurried to Kate in the hope of 
discovering a little more that might be of service to 
herself in accomplishing her own amiable designs. 

Kate's eyelids were red and swollen when Mrs. 
Penrose met her ; and that affectionate relation condoled 
with her in the following Penrosian style: — "What I 
crying, child ? — everlastingly making the house dismal 
with your miserable faces? Haven't the young gentle- 
men I saw you talking to upon the Heath been as polite 
as usual?" 

" Quite as polite, aunt," replied Kate, somewhat 
indifferently ; " they were friends of Frederick's.' 
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" I should think they might find something better to 
do than to saunter out here on Sunday afternoons," 
ejaculated Mrs. Penrose sharply. " Those young men, 
I dare say, are, like your wicked brother, very lax in 
their conduct as well as in their opinions." 

Mrs. Penrose " dare-say ed " a great many things that 
were as truthful and charitable as the last remark ; but 
Kate rarely made any reply to them; she knew that 
such an attempt would only become the starting-point 
for fresh taunts. However, unfortunately, on this occa- 
sion, stung to the quick by Mrs. Penrose^s allusion to 
her brother, she said, " Mary Jane and myself and 
Joseph are allowed to take a quiet walk upon the Heath, 
and it must be a much greater treat to those who are 
pent-up in London streets all through the weeL" 

But Mrs. Penrose soon put a stop to this impertinent 
folly of Kate^s, by first telling what was an egregious 
untruth, and then preaching upon the text that she had 
given herself. " It was never allowed until you came 
here, and compelled us to send somebody backwards 
and forwards to Church with you ; but what is more, 
young lady, it is not your place to teach morals to your 
aunt ; so, don*t let me hear any more of it. Mr. Esdaile 
may not have cared what his children did on Sundays ; 
and look how happily your younger brother has turned 
out I " 

Kate could scarcely endure this coarse inuendo ; but 
quiet indignation kept tears in their hidden chamber. 
She looked saddened and pale, and Mrs. Penrose, mis- 
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taking her feeble tremor for grief, or at all events pre- 
tending to do so, continued, — " Now, don't pretend to 
look so sorry for what you have done ; I know you don't 
care two pins about it ; but there is one thing I find 
from Mary Jane, and that I must put a stop to at once ; 
and that is, that you have been quoting your brother 
Ralph^s wicked speeches to her, and holding him up as a 
model. It is disgrace enough to think that you have such 
a brother ; I will not call him any more my nephew ; 
but don't let us hear again of your prating about him to 
my girl." 

As this was the first time Kate had ever mentioned 
his name to Mary Jane, it was more than she could 
bear. The imdeserved reproach had been flung at her 
as her aunt left the room ; and when left alone, Kate 
found in tears some solace for her grief. 

Mrs. Penrose left the room to superintend the tea- 
making for the Penrose family ; for tea-drinking on the 
Sunday afternoon was a serious undertaking. Whether 
the eyening sermons were particularly drowsy, and 
required libations in copious quantity from the " cup 
which cheers," or whether the discourses were so narcotic 
in their effect that tea was taken as an anti-soporific ; or 
whether they were so dry that it needed much hot water 
for their liquefaction, we do not know ; but certain it is 
that the Penroses took very much more tea on the Sunday 
evenings, before service, than on any other day. 

Mr. Joseph Penrose came in to tea, and partook 
largely. That young gentleman was of the spoony 
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variety, had just wit enough to be coarse and unpleasant, 
but by no means enough to be amusing : moreover, as 
he was in the transition stage from a school-boy to a 
young man, wearing a jacket and turn-down collar in 
the week, but a frock-coat and erect collar on the Sun- 
day, he felt on that day peculiarly important, and waa 
more than usually prone to demonstrate the unpleasant- 
ness of his position. He had lately, much to the horror 
of his mother, taken to his own way in certain things, 
and would not go to chapel on Sunday evenings, if he 
could manage to escape it. He preferred going else- 
where ; but whither he went, he would not tell. How- 
ever, on the evening in question, Mr. Joseph came in 
for tea, toast, and chapel. When the family party had 
assembled round the tea-table, Mrs. Penrose said, most 
lovingly, " Now, Katey, darling, don't look so gloomy 
because Fred is not here. Take your place, your pet 
place, beside your uncle." 

" What I" said her uncle, in his gentlest tone, " is my 
little niece so fond of her big brother that she must look 
grave because he is not here for one Sunday out of ten?" 
and Mr. Penrose threw his strong arm round her fragile 
form and gently patted her shoulder. 

It is harder to bear kindness than cruelty, when the 
heart is full, without giving expression to the sorrow and 
the conflict that are hidden beneath a smiling face ; but 
Kate battled with the storm and sailed out into sunshine, 
and serious tea-drinking went on. 

The tea was succeeded by the service, and after it 
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came the supper. Then the young people all went to 
bed, and Mr. and Mrs. Penrose were once more left 
together. True to her text, Mrs. Penrose at once re- 
sumed the discussion with which this chapter opened. 

" I told you how it would be, my dear ; that child, 
innocently enough, I dare say, has been saying to Mary 
Jane that she wishes they might always go to church 
together on the Sunday afternoon, and, of course, Mary 
Jane wishes to do so. I told you how it would be." 

Mr. Penrose was puffing his cigar, and only mur- 
mured, " Ahem ; well, it wouldn't hurt her much, that I 
see. I only wish that Jos would take to going with Kate 
instead of wandering I know not where. I have my 
fears that he may get in with some low infidel fellows, 
who may do him serious harm." 

" Well," replied the lady, " for my part, I would 
almost as soon that he went to no place of worship as 
that he should take to going to church. Only see what 
a number of gay worldly-minded people there are, who 
do go to church every Sunday. I really believe that 
some of them are very little better than infidels." 

At this Mr. Penrose burst out laughing, and the only 
response that his spouse could obtain ftom him that 
night was, " Go to church yourself, my dear, and learn 
to say, in downright earnest, * From all blindness of 
heart ; from pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy ; from 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, 
good Lord, deliver us.' " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A WATERY GRAVE. 

" Bujo d'inferno, e di notte privata 
D'ogni pianeta sotto pover cielo, 
Quant 'eciger pu5 di nuvol tenebrata. 
Nod fece al viso mio si grosso velo, 
Come quel f umo ch'ivi ci coperse^ 
N^ al sentir di cosi aspro pelo." 

Jl Pwrgatorio, 

" Hell's dunn^t gloom^ or night unlustrous, dark, 
Of every planet reft, and pall'd in clouds, 
Did never spread before the sight a veil 
In thickness like that fog, nor to the sense. 
So palpable and gross." 

Cart's Translation, 

A DENSE fog hung over the city of Lyons. The spirits 
of the two rivers that enclose and divide it, seemed to 
have emerged from thcii- beds, to have concealed the 
washing-houses, boats, and bridges, that ordinarily 
garnish their glittering surfaces, and to have mingled 
in rolling billows of cloud over the crowded haunts of 
labour and revolution, of merriment and misery. Through 
the dingy river-steam peered out the quaint gables and 
graceful towers of the city, while the height of Fourviferes, 
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the citadel, the church of St. Ir^nfe, and the abodes of 
the silk-weavers in La Croix Rousse, appeared as though 
lifted by enchantment above the cloudj maze^ and stood 
forth radiant in the pale blue sky. The distant Alps, 
partially covered with the mantle that they wrap around 
them during the frosty night, revealed here and there 
a jewel of gold upon their snowy breasts, and the points 
of some burnished arrows from the sun's great quiver 
gleamed on their glacier cuirasses. Here and there a 
minute cloud, that happened to be a £ur target for the 
aim of the unseen giant, had caught in its fleecy fold one 
of his fire-tipped shafts, and it hung in mid-air, telling 
the silent world of the resources of the bridegroom of the 
day, as he issues from Aurora's chamber. The long 
course of the twin rivers was revealed by the mighty 
and inextricable coils of cloud which had stretched them- 
selves out over glowing plains, and now point by point 
of their endless mazes caught some golden arrow from 
the strong man's bow, and, like a train of combustibles 
touched by an electric spark, they shot fire from their 
points of contact, and vibrated throughout their inter- 
minable folds. But, as the feet of the morning grew 
beautiful upon the moimtains, and as the eye of the great 
warrior with darkness gleamed over their ghostly forms, 
the enchantment vanished, the mists of the valley dis- 
appeared beneath that fiery gaze, and the hum of the 
great city broke upon the ear of — Ealph Esdaile. He 
lingered yet a few moments on the height of Fourvi^res ; 
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and then turned from the sun-rising to the city at his 
feet. Lo, the mist was travelling even to his sunny height ; 
a few more seconds, and all the glory was gone. He 
groped his way back again to a stem conflict with the 
terrible realities of life. 

" A fit picture," thought he, " of my clouded pro- 
spects I One last enchanting draught of the inspiration 
of hope, drunk in from the newly-risen sun ; but all is 
over ; there is nothing for me now but fog, and darkness, 
and despair. I might have known itr-I might have fore- 
seen it. Roget has clearly been ensnared by that infamous 
villain. He has led us to our ruin. Would that Eoget 
had told me but three days sooner of the presence here 
of that incarnate fiend ; all might then have been safe — 
* Quern Deus vult perdere prius dementat,^ How could 
that clear-headed Eoget be duped into taking a piece of 
worthless paper in payment for our only considerable 
debt ? Alas, our own bills fall due to-day I It is only 
a few weeks since we were mentioned with some fear in 
' Le Sifecle,' as promising to become a real power in the 
country. All my brain-sweat about centralization is at 
an end; all my folio sheets of elaborate history, my 
profound explanations of Christianity^ my dream of 
immortality." As he said this, he crumpled in his hand 
a large roll of manuscript ; he twisted the once precious 
sheets round a small rod of iron that he picked from the 
road, and fixed them tightly with a string. A placard 
of the forthcoming number of " Les Bouches " met his 
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view ; it was dabbled with mud, and torn in several 
places. 

" Fool that I was," muttered he, "to assail so manj 
interests at once! Why could I not have left the 
' Hdpital des Antiquailles ' alone ? as if I had not 
gigantic evils enough to fight against without meddling 
with homoeopathy and madness." Stung with bitter 
regret, he hurried onward at a speed which was his 
wont if much excited, when, turning a comer of a 
street, the imposing form of Zalkiel met his eye. Jules 
would have shunned him, but the prophet strode directly 
across his path, exclaiming, "Behold, here, vain neo- 
phyte, have I waited for thee, since the disappearance 
of the club of Orion ftom the sky, and think not that 
thou canst avoid my presence ! Thy destiny was glo- 
rious; thou thyself hast foiled it; the Parcae meant, 
thee well ; thy life-thread is not yet unwound from the 
spindle ; the shears of Lachesis are not yet lifted for 
thee; the hour of thy moral death has not yet come. 
Thou hast been dallying with the poison of pride. Thou 
wouldst not bare thy breast to the wizard, or he might 
have saved thee from destruction." 

" If thy presence and thy power had been equal to thy 
professions, thou haunting spirit of my woes, thou hadst 
not needed my confidence — thou couldst have forewarned 
me of this evil, and not have left me to topple blindfold 
over the precipice," replied Jules. 

"Inapt scholar, have I not shown thee from the 
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depths of my wisdom that evil is only the false name 
that pride gives to fate, when the universal Godhead 
has hidden himself behind the veil of human ignorance.'' 

" Alas, Zalkiel ! in the hour of deep sorrow and per- 
plexity your wisdom is a thing of nought. I man is 
the highest manifestation of universal Godhead ; if he 
is the eye, the car, the voice, the hand of rb irav — ^why 
this ignorance — ^whence this pride?" 

" The individual is not the universal ; Man is not 
humanity — Jules Baylifere is only an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of rh irav. He is ^e?09, but not 0e6^y 

" I do not care an iota for your nice distinctions. 
Unless your philosophy can explain to me the presence 
of evil, I shall renounce it for ever ; unless your magic, 
can circumvent its powers, I shall defy it." 

With that the prophet's lustrous eye twinkled, as he 
whispered, "Vain, foolish, ignorant and proud, where 
was thy bravery when thou wast ushered within the first 
maze of the mystic labyrinth, the mere vestibule of that 
temple in which I ever see the invisible, listen to the 
inaudible^ handle the impalpable, and grasp the infinite? 
But enough ; reproaches are vain ; — escape to the moun- 
tains; — thou art in imminent peril of imprisonment, 
where there may be less of terror, but more of suflfering 
than in my mystic chamber." 

Jules twisted the string more tightly round the oflf- 
spring of his brain, the nursling of his troubled life, and 
hastened on till he came to the Pont de THdtel Dieu, 

VOL. I. T 
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It was still early morning ; the fog was dense. He made 
his way to the centre of the bridge, and, after a severe 
struggle with himself, hurled the precious manuscript 
which not long since he had prized so highly, the result 
of many weeks of anxious thought, mto the impetuous 
river which he had vainly hoped that he should make 
more notorious than ever by the fame of its eloquent 
namesake. 

How much does that mighty river, with its foggy 
envelope and its rushing waters, hide I Beneath it lie 
the corpses of heart-broken men, and the mangled forms 
of helpless infants, who, bom in sin, and in a moment 
crushed out of existence, have here delivered up the 
spirits that only just touched the soil of earth in their 
passage from the hand of the Creator into eternity, and 
have risen hence to join the choirs that are ascending 
from the steamy waters of the Ganges, from the bloody 
rocks of the Polynesian Cyclades, from ten thousand 
breasts where hands are meekly crossed in silent woe, up 
to the mighty bands of innocents that chant His praise 
who said, " Suffer the little children to come unto me." 
" The sights of ugly death," " the fearful wrecks " of 
heart and hope, " the men that fishes gnawed upon," the 
Christians whose blood satiated the fury of philosophic 
Paganism, the patriots who were offered as a holocaust 
to the Goddess of Eeason, have all been swept into the 
bosom of the deep by thee, and their gore washed clean 
by thy waters, oh mighty Rhone ! Tes, from thy home 
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amid the glaciers, from thy sunny splendours m the 
Leman Lake, from thy mountain gorges, thy vineyards 
and thy fields of light, thou hast come to hide for ever 
a whole vrorld of dread struggling with the Time which 
thou dost not inaptly figure, — of fearful craving after 
a bourne that the wide sea, to which thy waters ever 
roll their immeasurable volume, so dimly represents. 
Silence, Jules I Thou hast thrown " the dice of God,'* 
and they are " always loaded I " Thou canst not undo 
the past, and if thou wouldst follow this murdered child 
of thy brain, conceived in daring, begotten of pride, — 
remember, thou canst not drown the everlasting ques- 
tion ; thou canst not say, — 

'' Here lurks no treason ; here no envy sweUs, 
Here grow no damned grudges, here are no storms, 
No noise ; but silence, and eternal sleep I ** 

The universal negative has failed ; it cannot work, it 
cannot rest, it cannot dig, to beg it is ashamed. It 
cannot fight ; it durst not die. To doubt everything is 
to doubt that we doubt, and recommence the everlasting 
circle. To cut ourselves oflf from all connexion with the 
past, to destroy our hereditary entail, does not merely 
extinguish dogma but axiom. It cannot be denied that 
even Euclid built his towering structure on common 
notions, Koi^val evvoiav. To renounce all the teaching of 
the ages is to leave ourselves rudderless and hopeless on 
that lonely sea, where God scarce seems to be. 

t2 
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While universal NO is drifting out to sea, he eagerly 
snatches at the spars which dance amid the darkening 
foam. Now, a death's head, with phosphorescent light 
in each sightless socket, grins on a gilded prow, and he 
battles with the breakers that he maj seize and hug it 
to his breast. A foul superstition based on emphatic 
fedsehood holds him spellbound for a while. A shattered 
flagstaff whose pennon flies jauntily over the wretched 
raft to which drowning men are clinging, now tempts 
him thither, and he finds again a momentary pause, but 
this was merely the suspense which he who laughs at 
life and grins at death may prolong but cannot destroy. 

The night is deepening ; the clouds gather blackness ; 
there are many SPABS^ but they will not save thee, 
Jules. Canst thou not see that mighty ONE, mightier 
than the waves of the sea? Canst thou not hear His 
voice, who says, " Fear not; it is I. Be not afraid"? 
No I not yet. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



EXCELSIOR. 



" He turned away, his heart throbbed high, 
The tear was bursting from his eye." 

SOOTT. 

Jules Batliere had gazed on the Alps, and taken 
a draught of inspiration at the fountain of sunrise^ when 
the fog rose from the city and blotted out heaven and 
hope. The vision of their glory had long haunted him, 
and the desire seized him as a passion, to seek among 
their recesses, or on the plains beyond their snowy 
heights, a refuge from the fate which dogged his steps. 
The fascination of the thought urged him rapidy onward 
through the lovely valley of the Iske ; he passed beneath 
the city of Ghrenoble, with its rocky barrier and com- 
manding citadel, but he lingered not. He was hasten- 
ing to the mountains, and, accompanied by his friend 
Jacques Koget, he pressed forward by the wild pass of 
Bourg d'Oysans and the Col de Lauteret, to Brian9on, 
intending thence to follow the course of the road built 
by Napoleon over the Cottian Alps into Italy. 
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Now, they must dash into the heart of the mountain, 
and wind through the gorge of Les Infemets. Jules 
exulted at the sight of an Alpine cleft. The " power 
of hills " crept over him, the setting sun threw a crimson 
flush over the heights, and the magic of shadow began 
to work its spell. Those vivid lines of light had made 
the whole of the way seem clear to the inexperienced 
mountaineers ; they fancied that the snowy mantle 
which clothed the scene would prolong the twilight, 
and onward they resolved to go. As they toiled up the 
steep ascent, they met parties of goatherds and peasants 
hastening to seek shelter in the valley. One told them 
of the dangers of the road before them ; another pointed 
to the shaggy cloud which was gathering around the 
Col de Mont Lens ; and all warned them not to try the 
Pass that night 

" Why this haste, Jules ? " said Boget. " The gens 
Sarmea will not follow us ; we have left behind us a 
hundred centimes for every franc we owe in Lyons ; so 
that we need not fear pursuit." 

" Gens d'armes ! I would £ace a battalion of them, 
with pleasure. They could charge us with nothing but 
misfortune. We have been victimized by that demon. 
You will find out some day that the forged bill that 

you took in payment of our account at Messieurs B ^ 

was a contrivance of his. I am certain now that he 
was at the bottom of the refusal of all those cafiSs to 
take our journal the week before last. We have the 
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<5onsolation of true virtue ; and the wisest man has told 
us that it is better to he the injured than the wrong- 
doer. But, Jacques, what is this? The clouds look 
as though they were rent by angry spirits, as if some 
Taging fury had just burst from Hades, and having torn 
his flaming garments into shreds, had cast them on the 
sky. What an apocalypse of heaven ! What infinite 
depth in that azure! Why, Jacques, we are in the 
sky ; the clouds are sweeping round that crag below us. 
Hark ! what is that thundering noise ? The Bomanche is 
swollen and maddened into a rushing stream, and the 
torrents from Mont Lens are rising every moment." 

" Beware, Jules, how you turn that comer ; the hurri- 
cane will meet you there. Would God we had heeded 
the peasant^s warning voice, and gone back to the 
village for the night ! " 

" Excelsior ! " shouted Jules, half frenzied with ex- 
citement, as he dashed forward, heedless of peril. His 
wild transport verged on madness when under a balda- 
chino of flaming clouds he saw the crest of Mont Lens, 
his snow dyed scarlet in the sunset, and his base wrapped 
round with portents of thunder and hurricane. The leap- 
ing torrent tossed its hands on high, and now the glory 
faded ; the varied tints of glowing beauty vanished, one 
by one ; Mont Lens assumed a hue of deathlike paleness 
and crowned himself with a helmet of intense blackness, 
whence there fell a few big, heavy drops, heralds of the 
approaching storm, which splashed the youths into an 
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appreciation of their perilous position. Their only 
chance of shelter was to make their way into one of the 
tunnels in process of construction for the passage of the 
road along the gorge of the Infemets. Long before 
they reached it they were wrapped in blinding snows 
and deepening night. The wind howled piteously, the 
snow threatened to blockade the place of refuge;, the 
cold was intense, their clothing slight, their provision 
against exhaustion and starvation, next to none. As 
long as the excitement of the mountain scenery and 
the new revelations of heaven and earth fired the fancy 
and lighted up the hopes of Jules, he was talkative and 
bold ; when these gorgeous visions had passed away, 
and he was left to imagine, in the cold and darkness, 
the things he could not see, he became silent and 
moody. He pondered his afiairs ; his past history, his 
fixture prospects, the unsatisfactory nature of his present 
state of mind, the succession of failures which he had 
encountered, and the ruin that had settled on his lot. 
Boget, who had been foolish enough to incur the dia- 
bolic but concealed hatred of Exe, by informing Lucile, 
her father, and her priest, of the profligacy of that indi- 
vidual, chattered garrulously about his miseries. 

" Of course, they all refused to believe my story, 
Jules ; and the only reward I obtained was the detail of 
a long tissue of lies about you from that infernal Exe. 
He said that you had been proved guilty of treason, of 
murder, and robbery, and I don't know what beside; 
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that you are an Englishman, but would not dare to show 
your face in your own country ; that you are disowned by 
all your friends ; that your father died without forgiving 
you, fully believing you guilty of the foulest crimes." 

Jules tried to laugh off his companion's savage jests^ 
and hoping that he regarded the calumnies of Exe as 
mere idle tales, and that his own mind was wrapped up 
in Lucile and her destiny, he replied by the inquiry, 
" How about Lucile? Does she believe in Exe? does 
she love the rascal? " 

'^ No, thank Heaven ! she hates him like a scorpion, 
and would flee away if her old father were dead, and leave 
her money in his hands rather than marry him ; but my 
fear is, that the old imbecile may live for years, and that 
being thus kept continually in the power of Exe, her 
devotion to the wishes of her father, her reverence for the 
dictum of the priest, and her superstitious faith in the 
magic of Zalkiel, all combined, will work upon her 
innocent nature, and induce her, at length, to submit to 
the vile projects of the infamous man." 

" The time will come, Eoget, when the villany of 
Exe will stand revealed," Jules replied. " May it be 
ere Lucile becomes the victim of his foul designs 1 " 

Jules was not disposed to prolong this conversation, 
and rising from the comer in which he had ensconced 
himself, he groped along the dark and rugged pathway 
to an, opening that had been cut in the solid rock through 
which the road was carried ; and here he tried to obtain 
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a view of the frightful chasm which yawned below him, 
now whitened with fresh snow, and through which the 
«torm bellowed with augmenting fury. The moon 
vainly tried to struggle into view amid the swirls of 
tattered clouds. Jules had never before seen so grand a 
revelation of the powers of nature, nor watched her way 
among the everlasting hills. He had never yet beheld 
the heavens bowed down, as under the tread of Him who 
<n:eated them and spread them forth, and he could not 
help muttering to himself, " How those Hebrew prophets 
felt in nature the presence of a power above nature! 
What would Zalkiel say to this ? * He bowed the heavens 
and came down, and darkness was under His feet He rode 
on a cherub, and did fly ; yea. He did fly upon the wings 
of the wind. He made darkness His secret place ; His 
pavilion round about Him were dark waters, and thick 
clouds of the skies. The channels of waters were seen, 
And the foundations of the world were discovered at 
Thy rebuke, O God, at the blast of the breath of Thy 
nostrils.' " Would that Jules could have continued, — 
" He sent from above. He took me, He drew me out of 
many waters ; " — but, no ! not yet. Eoget heard him 
apostrophizing the tempest, and followed him. As he 
crept to the loop-hole through which Jules leant forward 
and looked down on the frightful precipice, there was 
a dead lull for a few moments, as though the elements 
were resting a brief space, only to burst forth with re- 
doubled fury. Suddenly, a huge white cloud sailed 
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along below them, with a slow and ghostlike movement, 
its feathery wings outspread, and lifting up its crest on 
high. The moonlight here and there illumined it as it 
sailed along below them ; but at length a mighty centri- 
fugal force having been acquired in its silent whirl, the 
whole mass appeared to explode with the crash of a 
park of artillery. They heard " the strong wind rend 
the mountains," and " their great pines groan aghast.*' 
For a moment, all was wild confusion, the solid rock 
trembled beneath them, the hurricane careered through 
the tunnel, filling it with mist, sleet, snowdrift, shat- 
tered wood and pebbles, so that Roget was stunned 
with fright ; but what was his dismay, when a pause in 
the storm allowed him to open his eyes, and he found • 
that Jules had disappeared! He called loudly, but 
there was no answer ; he groped forward to the end of 
the tunnel, and as far beyond it as he dared, in search 
of his friend. He lighted all his allumettes, one after 
the other, in hope that these sparks of light might reveal 
him ; but all was unavailing. Excitable, enthusiastic, fond 
of Jules, he called — sceptic as he was — without reserve 
on all the saints in the calendar, and with the provoking 
disposition which most people possess to throw all blame 
from themselves, and to exaggerate their own calamities, 
he began to accuse poor Jules of having put him into 
this deplorable fix, by having written those desperate and 
dangerous articles on the French Government, by having 
succumbed to the influence of Zalkiel, by running away 
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from Lyons, by refusing to stop at sunset at Bourg 
d'Oysans, and by being finally blown away in the 
hurricane. He was torn in pieces by the winds — ^he 
was dashed to atoms on the rocks — ^he was drowned — ^he 
was frozen to death — he was carried, like Elias, into the 
sky. " Fool that I was to give him my picture of 
Lucile to carry in his knapsack/' He sang, whistled, 
cursed, growled, muttered away the leaden hours of that 
endless night. Instead of dawn, the darkness increased 
more and more ; there was neither moon nor stars to shed 
a ray athwart the gloom ; every moment lengthened itself 
into minutes, every minute into hours. He arrived at 
the settled conviction, that the whirlwind had displaced 
the axis of the world, that the morning might be delayed 
indefinitely, that the sunrise was postponed sine hora, if 
not sine die. 

The longest nights will wear away ; and at length it 
became manifest to Jacques that a generally diffused, 
and graduaUy increasing light, indicated that his hypo- 
thesis about the world's axis " needed rectification/' 
and he shook himself from his dreams of misery, to en- 
counter the terrible work of gathering together some of 
the shattered remains of his companion, for a holocaust 
to the Goddess of Eeason. It was one of those wet, 
soppy, sickening mornings, when the loftier mountains 
are altogether obscured, and the nearer precipices lose 
their outline ; when grandeur often becomes unpleasant, 
and the sublime incredible ; when the grass hides the 
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flowers, and when biliary dispositions arrive at the con- 
elusion, that there is no reason why the sun should ever 
shine again. 

Eoget addressed himself to the discovery of the tragic 
truth, and was greatly delighted, yet at the same time 
a little disappointed, to find that one after another all his 
various hypotheses of ruin and disaster had been viti- 
ated by the facts ; for on looking out of the opening in 
the tunnel, and casting his eyes on a little ledge of rock 
below, behold I there lay Master Jules, much sheltered 
by the eaves of stone that had been placed to save the 
road from destruction by the avalanches. 

" DonH move,** shouted Jacques, " or you are a dead 
man. Have you been all night in that position ? " 

" Position I — who is here ? Frederick, where am I ?*' 
said Jules, wiping his eyes ; " David's psalm is not true, 
then ; He has not * bowed the heavens.' Mother, where 
have you put me? " and he grumbled on — 

" A fAthefB curse may drag a spirit from on high, 
But oh I more terrible far than that, is the ourse in a 
dead man's eye." 

Boget knew that this was English, but what it meant 
was hidden from him. He began to think that Exe 
might have told the truth. It was clear that his fellow- 
adventurer was stunned, bewildered, put off his guard, 
talked English t 

" Be quiet ; don't move ; for the love of God, be quiet," 
he reiterated. In spite of all his injunctions, Jules 
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stretched out his hands^ and was in imminent danger of 
toppling into the yawning abyss. The consciousness of 
his only half-supported weight brought back some of 
his wits, and with difficulty he managed to recover his 
balance, and to learn by degrees how fearful was his 
peril. Jacques tried to extend his hand to Jules, to 
help him up, but the effort was useless, for a space of ten 
or twelve feet separated them from each other, and there 
did not appear to be the most distant approximation to a 
foot-hole that might help him to climb the precipice. 

" Is there no rope to be found in the tunnel, Jacques ? 
I am growing fearfully dizzy. I feel as weak as a 
feather, and as stiff as a poker/' cried Jules. 

" Shut your eyes, mon cher, and I will hunt from end 
to end of this diabolical hole." 

Jacques searched the tunnel in vain for anything that 
might help to extricate his friend from his imminent 
danger, and fully expected that he should find, on 
returning to the opening, that the poor fellow had 
fallen down the steep side of the precipice. Jules, how- 
ever, had contrived to maintain his position, but his 
peril seemed greater than before, for he had turned over 
on his face, and was steadying himself by holding the 
branch of a stunted shrub between his teeth. After the 
lapse of an hour of horrible suspense, Jacques enlisted 
the aid of some peasants and masons whom he found 
at work in the neighbourhood, who, by means of ropes 
and other contrivances, succeeded in extricating Jules. 
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He was, however, too mucli bruised and exhausted to- 
think of continuing his journey on foot, and he was 
therefore placed in a tumbril drawn hj oxen, and thus 
conveyed to Le Dauphin, a desolate Hospice near the 
summit of the Pass. 



Let us pluck a few leaves from a journal kept by^ 
Balph Esdaile at this period of his history. 

" Le Dauphtriy April 18. — Shall I ever be able to 
unravel that sunny, gorgeous dream of deliverance from 
all doubt ? Will the Divine in nature ever gather itself 
for me into a sublime power — a person ? — a being who 
is separate from, and above nature? Will that which 
I call passive immanence, ever become to my mind an 
infinite Presence? and that which I feel to be an ema- 
nation, prove to be a manifestation ? Will the Divine in 
Fatherhood ever reveal to me a Father — ^yes, a Father ; 
not the ghost of a man, but the heart of a God ? Shall 
I ever be able to say, with Kate and Frederick, * Our 
Father which art in heaven ' ? Can the divine in man 
ever appear to me, freed from the taints of evil which 
besets the individual, and shine forth in its spotless, 
innocence and infinite beauty — * the brightness of the 
Father's glory ' ? 

" What an absurdity it is for an insect like me to 
unravel history, to reform constitutions ! A ledge of rock 
on the side of a precipice, an ox-tumbril, or a destitute 
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chalet on the mountain pass, is a more appropriate 
niche for me than the tribune or the editorial desk. 
Will Fred ever succeed in bringing together the evi- 
dence that will set me right with the world — ^with my 
father's memory, my sister's love? Oh, what would 
I give for one glance at his massive head, one grasp of 
his manly hand ! 

" Monestier; daybreak. — I could not have imagined 
such unearthly beauty possible ! — ^not a fleck of cloud is 
visible, but a mingling of all the colours of the spectrum 
tints the pale sky. The vast array of snow-capped moun- 
tains look now like transparent battlements of alabaster, 
behind whose embrasures moonlight is imprisoned. Their 
exquisite beauty neutralizes the awe with which I fancied 
they would inspire me. So brilliant are the points of 
expectation, that without my pocket-compass I could 
not tell in which quarter of the heavens to watch for the 
sunrise * to bathe the world in light.' Surely three 
suns must be about to dawn on this wild valley. Oh, 
the power of colour — ^the possibilities, the mysteries, the 
enchantment of a sunrise! Now the tender pink is 
flushing into crimson, and the delicate green tinged with 
that blood-red hue brightens into a safiron blaze ; the 
pale lilac-blue deepens into azure, and the cerulean 
arch above Mont Genfevre, where he closes up the vista 
beyond Brian9on, shines with the brilliance of a sapphire. 
Every mountain now is tipped with fire and creseetted 
with silver studs, while one lone fleecy cloud, drunk 
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with light, holds undisputed communion with the mighty- 
One. 

" Before me rises the winding road over the Cottian 
Alps, and on its summit is the boundary of La belle 
France, In a few more hours my feet will press the soil 
of that famous land which has given laws and customs, 
religions and philosophy, poetry and art, to Europe ; and 
I shall cross the range of Alps, whence Carthaginians 
and Gauls, Hannibal, Ceesar, and Napoleon have gazed 
on the plains of Italy. 

** Cesanney midnight, — Would that my pencil or my 
pen could treasure some of the everlasting keepsakes of 
the mountains on this day of almost crushing beauty ! 
These roads are the poetry of engineering, climbing the 
rugged steep with bold aspiration, clinging to the edge 
of the precipice, spanning noisy cataracts, creeping gin- 
gerly round the projecting spurs of the mountains, 
and spreading themselves out on the summits, as ii" 
proud of their achievement. I sat with Roget for an 
hour at the foot of the Mont Genfevre, and watched the 
sunset flood with its million hues, the strips of sky 
which formed the setting to the noble picture. The 
tender grass was beginning to clothe the slopes of the 
hills, the pale green buds to enliven the waving tresses 
of the * Lady of the Woods ;' spring flowers pushed forth 
their tiny blossoms on the very verge of the lingering 
snows of winter ; the swollen Doria rushed down into 
the valley, carrying along huge fragments of pines and 
VOL. T. u 
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the stones that it had torn out of the heart of the Alps ; 
and gazing onward to the other side of the valley 
we saw the steep ascent of the Col de Sestriferes, which 
we hope to traverse on the morrow. What am I? 
Whither am I hastening? Am I following the course 
of the rivers or the roads ? Am I spanning torrents, 
or swept onward by them? Alas ! I know not yet how 
to climb, to pierce the mountains, or to scale the preci- 
pice ; but have been heedlessly rushing ever to a lower 
and a lower level, caring little what tie I severed, or 
whom I injured in my wayward wanderings and devious 
course. ... 

" Fenestrelle, — The outlying fort of the kingdom of 
Sardinia clomb as high, and looked as defiant, as the 
bristling fortress of Brian9on. We lingered long at the 
wayside chapelry, which commands a magnificent view 
of this upper valley of the Clusone. A thin vapoury 
cloud veiled the projecting peak of the soaring rock 
which beetles above the fort ; and although the breeze, 
as it usually does, blew fdriously along the gorge, the 
cloud remained unmoved, and spread its vermeil folds 
as peacefully as a humming bird might wave its tiny 
wings in some balmy, breathless forest of the south. 
As we watched it, many were our speculations on its 
destiny, but they seemed all to be falsified. Serene, 
above the gale, in a calm heaven of its own, it smiled 
on us from its eyrie, and recked nothing of the toil and 
the conflict of earth. I first thought of my Mother's calm 
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unruffled spirit, of Kate's placid smile, of Frederick's 
poise of battling thoughts, and then of the savage gorge, 
and the bristling forts, and the boisterous wind and 
tempest which beset me on every side. 

" Percmse. — We are under the shadow of the Balsille, 
that fortress of liberty, on which a handful of brave 
mountaineers, each more terrible than Achilles, more 
courageous than Hector, as enthusiastic as Crusaders, 
as sober as Ironsides, held all the arms of France and 
Piedmont, and the thunders of the Vatican at bay. 
Divine Liberty ! Here didst thou inspire even an effete 
philosophy and a tottering religion with nerve to fight 
their battles and achieve a triumph. It would appear 
that political liberty is in some mysterious way combined 
with liberty of thought and worship, and that they give 
force to each other. There was no political liberty in 
Rome when polytheism and philosophy began to perse- 
cute. The rule of priestcraft is always tyrannical, and 
that of Montagnards and Girondins was little less so. 
When men may not think what they please about their 
gods, they cannot think what they please about their 
government. 

" Turin. — We have left behind us the home of the 
Vaudois, and of liberty; their mountain fastness is 
wrapped in mist: Monte Viso is not vtato. I cannot 
rest here, the trim perfection of this city disgusts me. 
Rosellini's Museum has no attractions for me ; I must 
press on to some spot where I can feel the suffering 

U2 
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heart and throbbing pulses of the Italian people. Pied- 
mont has some work to do for Lombardy. There are 
new sources of life welling up, but I must see the thirsty 
land. Shall I ever become conscious of my true destiny, 
and know my work in the world ? I may reach Milan ; 
but what then ? I may teach English and French for my 
living ; may serve in a caf^, over the jalousie of which 
is written, * Here they spike the English.' I may take 
up my pencil, or I may resume my study of medicine ; 
but my great work must be to decide finally on the 
treatment I must give to the past history of human 
opinion. I must understand this Christianity. Cooped 
up in Notown, I had no idea of its magnitude. Knowing 
it only under the incongruous forms of my Aunt Penrose's 
* Dissent/ and my revered father's ' High Churchism,' 
1 had no conception of the hold that it possessed upon 
great nations. In Paris, where there is the show of. its 
outward form, but l?i France and la Gloire are the real 
objects of the people's worship, I caught some glimpses 
of light with reference to its elasticity. Lyons only 
showed me the influence of its priesthood, its mighty 
rivalry with all the powers of earthly magic, and with 
all the dicta of highest philosophy. But as I draw 
near to the fountain head of its influence in Europe, 
Christianity assumes fresh features, and wears a dif- 
ferent crest. I will go to the marble temple of Lom- 
bardy, will look around me in the church of St. 
Ambrose ; and in that spot where Theodosius trem- 
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bled before the priest, where Augustine was baptized 
into its faith, and Da Vinci painted the climax of its 
mystery, I will try to understand it." 

« « « « « 

The foregoing extracts from Ralph's Journal will 
have acquainted the reader with a few of the perils and 
pleasures of his route. Roget had tried to beguile the 
tedium of the way by endless Jeremiads over his charm- 
ing Lucile, and allusions to the lying gossip of Exe. 
He could not, however, extract from his companion a 
single hint that would throw light upon his previous 
acquaintance with the villain, or the nature of any con- 
nexion that might have subsisted between them ; nor 
did his jabber appear to have made much impression on 
the mind of his fellow-traveller, as scarcely a reference 
even to the presence of Roget finds place among his 
memoranda. In fact, the link which had bound the 
young men together, was to a considerable degree 
loosened, when they lost their commoli employment. 
The gutta-percha covering of the electric wire of sym- 
pathy remained, the wire itself was snapped. There 
are times when a man feels that the society of one with 
whom he has very few real bonds of fellowship is ac- 
ceptable, and that in such a presence he is positively 
more alone than if left entirely to himself. When abso- 
lutely bereft of companionship, the mind peoples its soli- 
tude with presences and powers ; and visions of the past. 
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and of the future, flit before it. The dim shapes of ugly 
thought^ a thousand {iemeies which have become objective, 
intrude upon the solitary, and he is not alone. In the 
society of a man with whom there are many bonds of 
sympathy, who brings with him the august yet unseen 
things of the spirit, mutually dear to each, who knows 
the past of his friend's life, and is sufficiently familiar 
with his constitution to predict the future, no solitude is 
possible ; but if the soi-disant friend be nothing more 
than a pair of trowsers, a hat and coat, and knapsack, — 
a talking, joking, whistling, or grinning thing, which, 
whatever common points may exist, is profoundly igno- 
rant of one's self, then the mind feels more lonely in his 
presence, than if it were left to people with its own 
subjectivity the world that is round about it. Boget 
was clever, sharp, enthusiastic, but he was volatile and 
trifling. He could do a good thing, a brave thing, a 
resolute thing; he could detect imposture which had 
in a critical moment of his history entangled Jules, and 
perhaps if his own course had recounted sharper strug- 
gles, if his mind had grappled with sterner questions, 
if his crotchets had been based on deeper feelings ; or 
even, if his knowledge had extended to all the circum- 
stances of Jules' position, he might have been a valuable 
friend, and might ofi;en have kept his thoughts from 
their perpetual introversion. Roget talked incessantly, 
Jules Bayliere appeared to listen, and replied with point 
sufficient to keep the tongue of Koget still wagging, but 
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that was all. The journey from Lyons to Milan was 
made by Ralph Esdaile — alone. 

On their arrival at Milan, they felt that they had no 
political mission to bind them to each other, their small 
means were not thrown into a common stock; their 
occupations were diverse, and hence they did not con- 
tinue to reside together, nor was the course of the one 
any longer affected by the movements of the other. The 
Alps which had wooed Jules from the height of Four- 
viferes, and which in the enchantment lent by distance, 
appeared to him radiant with sunrise and with hope, 
now looked down upon him in calm, cold majesty, and 
once more aroused his ardent longings to scale the 
heights and sound the depths of the everlasting. 

He saw his old friend Mont Blanc with greater dis- 
tinctness than he had done from the citadel of Lyons, 
and all the ba£9[ed desires that had beguiled his troubled 
sojourn in France, flashed unbidden on his bitter me- 
mories. Monte Rosa, palpitating with an amber glory, 
and shedding torrents of lava-like light from her shaggy 
sides, imaged the country ever travailing in birth for 
the illumination of the world. The Great St. Bernard, 
the Jungfrau, and the Simplon, crowded into his soul 
high thoughts of the Land of Tell, and of the deeds of 
Napoleon. But as his eye swept the horizon, he thought 
to himself, " these watch-towers of the world have wit- 
nessed the tears, the blood, the desolation, the blighted 
hopes and vain ambition of the ages, in calm, unbroken 
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silence. * One generation has passed away, and another 
generation has come,' but they abide for ever. Around 
them and over them, have roared and swelled the surges 
of national life which mock the pangs and throbbings of 
my heaving breast. At one time the floods of pride 
and power rolled northwards, sweeping away to frozen 
shores and inaccessible forests, the customs and tra- 
ditions of an unknown past. But it was only to wait 
awhile, and lo ! the return wave of barbarism, whitened 
by the manes of revenge and fury, dashed as with the 
shock of earthquake on the fortress of granite and ice ; 
and, for a season, the sunny slopes of Italy were desolate 
as the wastes of Babel when the ark rested on Ararat. 
However, the scene of the deluge, turbid with corpses, 
has once more become calm and beautiful, and from the 
ruins and memories of Rome has been borne again a 
threatening defiance to the world. Awed into silence by 
the ominous voice of Incarnate God, the nations have 
waited in disastrous twilight and grim fear for change 
but nothing came, save minor oscillations of the mighty 
wave about its mountain barrier, until the arrogant tone 
of authority was met by the trumpet of independence, 
and the power swayed by the Eternal City was defied 
by the reason and conscience of enfranchised man." 

" Dread hierarchs and witnesses of earth ! tell me, am 
I a microcosm of this everlasting struggle? Cannot 
the nations — shall not I — solve this complicated problem? 
Which am I to trust, the voice within, or that accumu- 
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lated wisdom which the voice within condemns? — the 
arrogant Yea of the ages, or the defiant No of tlie now?'* 
Ah, Ralph, why ask tlie mountains ? Kuowest thou 
not that there is " One at thy side " who will lead thee 
into the way of righteousness and peace ; One who was 
there " before the mountains were settled," or " the hills 
brought forth," and who still pleads with thee ? 
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dramatic weighty and descriptive power in the stories. . . . They are valuable 
as throwing a good deal of light upon English history^ bringing rt^ndly out 
the manners and customs, the social and political conditions of our BrUisl 
and Anglo-Saxon ancestor i, and the moral always of a pure and noble kind."— 
Litebabt Gazette. 



PUBLISHED BT MACMILLAV AlTD CO. n 

THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A, late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, Author of ** 8i?aii ibe Sleeper/' Ac. Ilo)rai 
16ino. hi, 

** The production of a truly poetic mind and heart. . , . Some of the ttotitat are 
exquititely heauliful^and aU are touckingty spiritual and devout "-^FuKitu am, 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 

By I. C. Wright, M.A., Translator of "Dante," lata 

Fellow of Magdalen Ck)llege, Oiford. hooka I*— VI. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

" H^e know of no edition of the 'sovran poet* from whirh an Kngtith reader 
can derive on the whole to complete an impreeeion of the immortal J^poi.*'^- 
Dailt Nifiw«. 

LATS OF MIDDLE AGE, 

AND OTHER POEMS, 

By James Hedderwick. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 6#. 

" We cannot understand how it is that Mr. lledderwieV s poetry is not a thousand 
times better known. It needs only to be known to be ar^preciated. There is 
something delightful in its calm, healthful pathos ana beauty.**'^¥siknu*$ 
Maoazimc, Feb. 1S67. 

A 8T0BT FOB GIRLS. 

Ruth and Her Friends. with a Frontispiece. Fcap. Hvo. 
elotb. Second Edition, bs, 

" // is a book which girls will read with avidity, and can hardly fail to pro/If 

by.**~-LntRA1S,Y Cll lOCllMAM. 

** Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and healthful sentiment gone to 
the production of a storv for girls ; and we wish all the girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading U/'^^onconionnm. 
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4 KBW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFBT HAMLTN. 
By HeNRT KiNGSLEY, Esq. Three vols, crown 8vo. 

1/. 11*. ed. 

** Mr, Eenry Kingtley kas written a work that keeps up it* interest from ike first 
page to tke lastt—it is full of vigorous stirring life^ and though an eager 
reader may be prompted to skip intervening digressions and detaitsy hurrying 
on to see what comes of it all, he will, nevertheless, be pretty sure to return 
and read dutifully all the skipped passages offer his main anxiety has been 
allayed. The descriptions of Australian life in the early colonial days are 

marked by an unmmakeable touch of reality and personal experience 

Mr. Henry Kingsley hat written a book which the public wm be more inclined 
to read than to criticize, and we commend them to each other" — ^ATHXNiBUM. 

THE ITALIAN WAR OF 1848-9, 

And the Last Italian Poet. By the late Henry 

LUSHINGTON, Chief Secretary to the Govemment of Malta. 
With a Biographical Preface by G. Stoydt Yenables. 

Crown Syo. cloth, 6s, 6d. 

"As the writer warms with his subject, he reaches a very uncommon and charac- 
teristic degree of excellence. The narrative becomes lively and graphic, and the 
language isfuUof ehauence. Perhaps the most diflcuU of cdt literary tasks 
— the task of giving historical unity, dignity, and interest, to events so recent 
as to be still encumbered with all the details with which newspapers invest 
them — h(U never been more successfully discharged, . . . Mr. Lushtngton, in a 
very short compass, shows the true nature and sequence of the event, and gives 
to the whole story of the struggle and defeat of Italy a degree of unity and 
dramatic interest which not one newspaper reader in ten thousand ever supposed 
it to possess," — Saturday Bbyiew. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, 

Late of St, Stephen's, Brighton, 

By J. N. Simpkinson, M.A., Rector of Brington, 

Northampton. Second Edition. Crown 8ico. cloth, 9i. 

A deeply interesting picture of the life of one of a class of men who are indeed 
the salt of this land," — ^MoairiNG Herald. 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 

Poems in Commemoration of Great Men and Great 

Events. By Thoicas H. Gill. Fcap. Syo. cloth, hs. 

The rich merits of a volume which, as it has stirred and deliahted us, we trust 
may be diffused everywhere where its Christian thoughtftuness amd EngUsh 
nobleness eon be felt and pri9ed,"^^IiovooiffOVMm, 
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PUBUSHBD BY MACHILLAN AND CO. li 

BT FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 

Fellow of Trinity College^ Cambridge, Author of " Eric." 

Lyrics of Life. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 4*. 6rf. 

" There it no more muHcal, and eontequenily no more real, poet than Mr, Farrar 
among all hie eontemporariet** — ^Thb Press. 

BT WILLIAM WHITMOBE. 

Gilbert Marlowe and other Poems, With a Preface by the 

Author of " Tom Brown's School Days." Svo. cloth, 3^. 6^. 

** Contain paetagee of great vigour .... manifesting wholesome thought and 

original imagery "~-JoiLJX Bull. 
** An earnest, brave, and thoughtful booi**^TKR Scotsman. 



BT FREEMAN OLIVER HATNES, ESQ., 

Barritter-at-Law, 

Outlines of Equity : Being Lectures delivered in the 

Hall of the Incorporated Law Society of the United Kingdom. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s, 

*«* This book has been placed on the list of books for examination by 
the Council of Legal Education, and also by the Legal Board of the 
University of Cambridge. 

BT ALEXANDER SMITH, 

Author of a ** Life Drama, and other Poemt.** 

City Poems. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 6«. 

** ffe has attained at times to a quiet continuity of thought, and sustained strength 
of coherent utterance . . , he gives us many passages that sound the deeps of 
feeling, and leave us satined with their sweetness "^'^ovtu B&iTisu Bxviiw. 



C NSW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

BT JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

British India, Its Kaces, and its History, down to the Matinies of 
1857. A Series of Lectures. 

2 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 9#. 

'* The best historical Indian wumual exitttHg^ one that <mght to he in the hands of 
every man who writes, speaks, or votes on the Indian question** — ^Examinib. 
*' The best elementary work on the History of India,** — rLoMXWABJ) Mail. 

BT W. WHEWELL, D.D. 

Matter of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

ITie Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. 

Grown Svo. cloth, 7t. M. 

THE BEPUBUC OF PLATO. 

A New Translation into English. With an Analysis and 
Notes. By J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A., 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 

8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 J. 

*' So eloquent and correct a version will, we trust, induce many to become students 
of the Bepublic. . . The whole book is seholarlike and able,** — Guabdiait. 

** Free, nervous, idiomatie English, such as will fascinate the reader,** — ^NoircOH- 
ro&MiST. 

B7 GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.B.S.E., 

Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh t and Director of ths 

Industrial Museum of Scotland, 

Seventh Thousand. 

1 . The Five Gateways of Knowledge. A Popular Work on 

the Five Senses. In fcap. 8vo. cloth, with gilt leaves, 2s. 6i. 
People's Edition, in ornamental stiff covers, 1^ . 

** Dr. Wilson unites poetic with scientific faculty, and this union gives a charm to 
all he writes. In the little volume before us he has described the Five Senses in 
language so popular that a child may comprehend the meaning, so suggestive 
thta piUosophers will read it with pleasure,** — Lsadek. 

2. The Progress of the Telegraph. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

** Most interesting and instructive , , ,at once scientific and popular, religious 
and technical; a worthy companion to the 'Gateways of Enowledge*** — 

liXTIBAST ChUKCHKAN. 



PUBLISHED BY KACMILLAN AND 00. 



THE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., 

Latt Profenor 0/ Moral Philoiophy intki UnivtrtUp of Dublin, 

FIFE VOLUMES 8ro. UNIFORMLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 

** A man 9f glomng geniut and divernfied aeeompluhmentit wkoie remaint Jill 
ihettjlvt brilliani volumei." — Edinburgh Revibw. 

SOLD SEPARATELY AS FOLLOWS. 

1. Sermons, Doccrinal and Practical. Fiest Sbrhs. 

Edited bv the Very Rev. Thos. Woodward, M.A., Dean of Down, 
with a Memoir and Portrait. Fifth Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

** Present a richer eomhination of the qualities for Sermons of the first elcss thtm 
any we have met with in any hving writer.*^ — ^British Quajlterlt Rbyixw. 

2. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. Second Series. 

Edited by J. A. Jeremie, D.D., Reffius Professor of Diyinity in 
the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10#. ^d. 

'* They are marked by the same originality and vigour of eifpression,tke same 
richness of imagery and illustration^ the same large views ana oaihoUespMi^and 
the same depth and fervour of devotional feeling y which so remarkaily disiin- 
guished the preceding Series and which rendered it a most valuable aoeeseion t(> 
our theologtoalliterature." —From Da. Jbbjsmie*8 Pbxfagi. 

3. Letters on Romanism, in Reply to Dr. Newman's Essay on 

Development. Edited by the Very Rev. Thomas Wood ward, M.A ., 
Dean of Down. Second Edition. Revised by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hardwick. 8vo. cloth, 10^. 6</. 
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Deserve to be considered the most remarkable proofs ^ the Author's indomi- 
table energy and power of conoentration^^-'EmNBViLQU Rxviiw. 



4. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Edited from the Author's M8S., with Notes, by William Hep- 
worth Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo.,£l 5«. 

** Of the dialectic and physics of Plato they are the only exposition at once full 
aeour ate ^and popular^ with whichi am acquainted : being far more accurate than 
the French, ana incomparably more popular than the German treatises on these 
departments qfthe Plaionio philosophy,'*— -^oim Fbof. Thomphozi's PuirAC'. 



8 - NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

THIBD EDITION. 

Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. Crown 8?o. 7#. 5</. 

By F. D. Maubiob, Charlbs Rinoslrt, J. Ll. Datibs, Abcii- 
DXAOON Allbn, Dban Tbench, Professor Brewbr, Dr. Obobor 
Johnson, Dr. Sieybkino, Dr. Chambers, F. J. Stephbn, Esq. ami 
Tom Taylor, Esq. 

CONTBNTB : — Plan of Female Colleges — The College and the Hospital — 
The Country Parish — Overwork and Anxiety — Dispensaries — Din- 
irict Visiting — Influence of Occupation on Health — Law as it affecl s 
the Poor — Everyday Work of Ladies — Teaching by Words — Sani- 
tary Law — ^Workhouse Visiting. 

" We scarcely know a volume containing more staling good sense, or a finer ex^ 
prettioH of modem intelligence on social subjects. --Chaubebs* Jovbkal. 

BT BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A., 

Author of *' History of the New Testament Canon," 

Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. Sermons preached 

before the University of Cambridge. With Notes. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 4*. 6a. 

"An earnest exhibition of important and exaUed truth" — Joubnal or Sac. 
Litxbatubi. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Natal, formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

1. The Colony of Natal. A Journal of Ten Weeks' Tour of 

Visitation among the Colonists and Zulu Kaffirs of Natal. With 
four Lithographs and a Map. Fcap. ^o. cloth, 5jr. 

2. Village Sermons. Second Edition. Fcap. 8to. doth, 2#. 6i^. 

3. Companion to the Holy Communion: containing 

the Service, with Select Readings from the Writings of 
Mr. MAURICE. Fine Edition, rubricated and bound in 
morocco antique, gilt ed^es, 6$. ; or in cloth, red edges, 2s, 6d, ; 
common paper, limp cloth, Xs. 

BY G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D. Cantab. F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon to Addenbrooke^s Hospital, Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery in the Mediemi 

School, Cambridge. 

A Treatise on the Human Skeleton, including the 

Joints. Wilh Slxtj Illustrations drawn from Nature. 

Medium 8vo. cloth, 1/. S«. 

'* It does not consist of a mere detailed account, of dry bones, but a leautifullti 
written description of their development, growth, structure, union bg joint, 
position in the human economy, varieties in the lotcer animals, and uses in 
standing, walking, and running, and leads gradually on to the last most t»/«* 
resting chapter on The Homology." — ^Dublin Medical Joubnal. 



PUBLISHBD BT HACMILLAN US J CO. 9 

BT JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A., 

Somitime Arehdeaeon of Lewt»t Rector of HerttmoneeuMt Chaplain in Ordinary to thi 
Qu€in, andformmrly Filtow and Tutor of Trinity Cottiff«t Cambridge, 

NINS VOLS, Svo, UNIFORMLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 

1. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. During 1840 to 1854, witli Notes on the Prinoipil 
Events affecting the Churoli during that period. And an Intro* 
duction, explanatory of his position in the Church, with re- 
ference to the Parties which divide it. 

S vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 Ih. U, 

2. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questions agitated in the Church during the years 1846 to 1861. 

8vo. cloth, 19«. 

8. Vindication of Luther against his recent English 

Assailants. Second Edition. 8vo. olotli» 7«. 

4. The Mission of the Comforter. With Notes. Second 

Edition. 8vo. cloth, 19i. 

5. The Victory of Faith. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, h$. 

6. Parish Sermons. Second Series.^ 8vo. cloth, 1S«. 

7. Sermons preacht on Particular Occasions. 8vo. 12*. 

The two following hookt art included among the eolleoted Oharget, hut are puhliehed 

eeparatelg for purchaeere of the reel. 

Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered in the years 1848, 1845, 1846. Never 
before published. With an Introduction, explanatory of his 
position in the Church, with reference to the Parties that divide 
it. 8vo. cloth, 6i. 6(/. 

The Contest with Rome. A Charge, delivered in 1851. 
With Notes, especially in answer to Db. Newman on the Position 
of Catholics in England. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10«. Oc/. 
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10 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

BT JOHN McLEOD CAMPBELL, 

Formerly Minister of Bow, 

The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to 
Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. 

Svo. cloth, lOs. 6d, 

'* Tkit it a remarhtble book, at indieatinff ike mode in lehick a devout trnd wieU 
leetual mind hat found its vfay, almoet unastieted, out of tke extreme Lutheran 
and Calvinistie viewt of the Atonement into a healthier oimoephere of doctrine, 
, , .We cannot astent to all the positions laid down by this writer, but he is 
entitled to be spoken respectfully of both because of his evident earnestness and 
reality, and the tender mode in which he deals with the opinions of others from 
whom he feels compelled to differ,^ — ^Litxrjlkt Chubchmav. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. G. E. LYNCH COTTON, DJD., 

Lord Bishop of Caleutia and Metropolitan of India, 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlborough 
College, during Six Years. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10«. 6i. 

** We can heartily recommend this volume as a most suitable present for a youth, 
or for family readiny, wherever there are youny persons, the teaching of these 
discourses will be admirable.^* — ^Literabt Churchman. 

Sermons : Chiefly connected with Public Events in 1854. 

Fcap. Svo. cloth, Zs. 
" A volume of which we can speai with high admiration," 

CnRlSTIAJi RsiCEUBRAlfCSR. 



BY JOHN HAMILTON, Esq. (of St. Eman's,) M.A., 

St. John's College, Cambridge. 

On Truth and Error : Thoughts, in Prose and Verse, 

on the Principles of Trnth, and the Causes and Effects of Error. 

Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, hs. 

**A very genuine, thoughtful, and interesting book, the work of a man ofhoneit 
mind and pure heart; one who Itas felt the pressure of religious difficulties, 
who has thought for himself on the matters of which he doubted, and who has 
patiently and piously worked his way to conclusions which he now reverently but 
fearlessly utters to the world,**^l!fovoovJOBum. 



PUBLISHED BT MAOMILLAN AND 00. 11 

B7 OHARLES EINGSLET, 

Rector o/Bverstey, and Chaplain in Ordinary to thi QifMfi. 

1 . Two Years Ago. Second Edition. 

3 vols, crown 8vo. clotb, £1 11^ (^d. 

2. The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for my Children, 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight Illustrations. Boyal 16ino. 
beautifully printed on toned paper, gilt edges, 6«. 

'* We doubt not they mil be read by many a youth with an enchained intereet 
almost at ttrong at the Unht which bound Andromeda to her ro^^."— BaiTlfHf 
Quarterly. 

3. " Westward Ho !'* or the Voyages and Adven- 

tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Borrough, in the County 
of Devon, in the reign of Her niost Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. New Edition. Crown 8?o. clotb, C#. 

4. Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. A Com- 

panion for the Sea-side. Containing Coloured Dlustrations of the 
Objects mentioned in the Work. Fourth Edition. Beautifully 
printed and bound in cloth, gilt loaves. 7#. 6e/. 

'' Ite paget eparkle with life, they open up a thoueand eourcee of unanticipated 
pleasure, and combine amusement with instruction in a very happy and unwonted 
deyree^^—^LiLcnc Rsvixw. 

5 Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. boards, 2«. 

'* Its suyyestionsmay meet halfway many a latent doubt, and, like a light breete 
lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily, and threatening to settle 
down in wintry gloom on the summer of many a fair and promising young /(/>.* 
—Spectator. 

6. Alexandria and Her Schools. Four Lectures delivered 
at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With ft Preface 

Crown 8vo. cloth, bs, 

'* A series of brilliant biographical and literary sketches, interspersed with com- 
ments of the closest modem, or rather universal application**-~BT^OTAro'R. 



12 NEW WORKS AN*J NEW EDITIONS, 

BT THE RIGHT REV. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWTN, D.D., 

Lord BUhop of New Zealand^ formerlp Fellow of S$, John's Colley«t Cambridpe. 

The Work of Christ in the World. Third Edition. 

Published for the benefit of the New Zealand Church Fund. 

Crown 8yo. 2s. 

BT THE VEMBLE. ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. 
Christ and other Masters : A Historical Inquiry into 

some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Cliristianitj 
and the Religious SjsteiLS of the Ancient World. 

Part I. Introduction. Part II. Religious of India. Part III. 
Religions of China, America, and Oceanica. Part lY. Reli- 
gions of Egypt and Medo-Persia. In 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6^. each. 

*' Never woe »o difficult and eomplieaied a subject a» the history of Pagau 
religion handled so ably^ and at the same time rendered so ludd and attractive.* 
— Colonial Church Chsoiiicls. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD 

AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 

A Series of Sermons on Public Worship. Fcap. Svo. 3«. 6d. 

I. Preaching, a Call to Worship. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. — II. Common 
Prayer, the Method of Worship. By Rev. T. J. Rowsell.— III. Baptism, 
an admission to the Privilege of Worship. By Rev. J. Ll. Dayies. — 
IV. The Lord's Supper, the most Sacred Bond of Worship. By Rer. 
D. J. Vaughan. — V. The Sabbath Day, the Refreshment of Worship. 
By Rev. J. Ll. Daties. — VI. The Bible, the Revelation of the BegiDning 
and End of Wordiip. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

BY THOMAS RAWSON BIRES, M.A., 

Rector of Kehhall, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle; 
Author of** The Life of the Rev. E. Bickersteth/* 

The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with the^ 
Creation and the Fall. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4#. ed. 

" A profound and masterly essay." — Eclectic. 

'* His arguments are original, and carefully and logically elaborated. We may 

add that they are distinguished by a marked sobriety and reverence for the Word 

of Qod." — Uecobd. 



PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 1^ 

BY DAVID MASSON, M.A., 

Prq/tssor efEnglUk Utirature in Univerailp Colleyt, London. 

1. Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with 

the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 

of his Time. Vol. I. 8vo. Witb Portraits. 18#. 

'* . . . The author hat endearoured not only to sketch ililtou such as he vas^ the 
representative poet and literary man of his day^ hut to exhibit him *in con- 
nexion with the more notable phenomena in which his life was cast, its state 
politics, its ecclesiastical variattons, its literature and speculative thought. . . . 
Such a historical area does Mr. Masson*s Life of milton occupy. There is 
scarce a paye which does not bear witness of careful antiquarian research and 
minute as well as extensive reading. The biographer has large acquaintance 
with his period, deep hvefor his author." — Atuem jeum. 

2. British Novelists and their Styles : Being a 

Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose 

Fictiori. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7*. Qd, 

** A work eminently calculated to win popularity, both by the soundness of Hi 
doctrine and the skill of its art."-^Tiiii Pjuiss. 

8. Essays, Biographical and Critical : chiefly on 
English Poets. 8vo. cloth, 12*. erf. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Shake«peare and Goethe. — II. Milton's Youth. — III. The Three 
Devils : leather's, Milton's, and Goethe's. — lY. Dryden, and the Litera- 
ture of the Restoration.— V. Dean Swift. — VI. Chatterton : a Story of 
the Year 1770.— VII. Wordsworth.— VIII. Scottish Influence on British 
Literature. — IX. Theories of Poetry. — X. Prose and Verse: De Quincey. 

** Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear stcUement of the actual 
facts on which speculation is based, and an appropriate beauty of language. 
These Essays should be popular with serious men.* — Tu£ Atuxn jcum . 

BY ISAAC TAYLOR, ESQ., 

Author of ** The Natural History of Bnthusiasm." 

The Restoration of Belief. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d, 

**A volume which contains logical sagacity, and philosophic comprehension, as well 
as the magnanimity and courage of faith, in richer orofusion than any other 
work bearing on religious matters' tnat has been adaressed to this generation, 
* 7'he Restoration of Belief* may, in many respects, take a place among (he 




14 NEW WOBES JUO) NEW EDITIONS, 

THE WORKS OF 

. FBEDEBICE DENISON MAUBIGE, M.A., 

Chaplain of Lincoln** Inn, 

Exposition of the Holy Scriptures : 

(I.) The Patriarchs and Lawgivers. 6*. 

(2.) The Prophets and Kings. 10«. 6df. 

(3.) The Gospels of St. Matthew, Mark, and Lnke» and the 

Epistles of St. Paul, Peter, James, and Jude. 14*. 

(4.) The Gospel of St. John. 10*. U. 

(5.) The Epistles of St. John. 7*. 6i. 

Exposition of the Prayer Book : 

(1.) Sermons on the Ordinary Services. 5*. M. 

(2.) The Church a Family : Being Sermons on the Occasional 

Services. 4*. ^d. 

Ecclesiastical History. 10*. 6rf. 

What is Revelation ? With Letters on Mr. Mansel's Bampton 
Lectures. 

The Lord's Prayer. Third Edition. 
The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 

Theological Essays. Second Edition. 

Christmas Day, and other Sermons. 
The Religions of the World. Third Edition. 
Learning and Working. 

The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. 

The Sabbath, and other Sermons. 
Law on the Fable of the Bees. 



10*. 


6rf. 


2*. 


6rf. 


7*. 


6rf. 


10*. 


6rf. 


10*. 


6rf. 




5*. 




5*. 


2*. 


6rf. 


2*. 


(Sd. 


4*. 


6rf. 



The Worship of the Church. A Witness for the 

Redemption of the World. !*• 

The Word "Eternal" and the Punishment of the 

Wicked. Third Edition. 1*. 

Eternal Life and Eternal Death. i*. ^d. 

The Name Protestant, and the English Bishopric at 

Jerusalem. Second Edition. 3#. 

Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting Pro- 
testantism. 1*. 

The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 
1847. 1*. 

The Case of Queen's College, London. 1*. 6rf. 

Peath and Life. In Memoriam CB.M. 1*. 

Administrative Reioini* ^^ 



PUBLISHED BT ICACIULLAK AND 00. U 

MANUALS FOB THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 

UNIFORMLY TRINTED AND BOUND. 

It is now about seyen jears since the Prospectus of this Series 
was ^rst issued. Pour volumes liave been published, and 
others are in an advanced state. The reception which these 
Tolumes have met with, has fully justified the anticipation with 
which the Fublbhers commeneed the Series, and warrants them 
in the belief, that their aim of supplying books " concise, oom- 

Srehensive, and accurate/' "convenient for the professional 
tudent and interesting to the general reader/' has been not 
unsuccessfully fulfilled. 

The following paragraphs appeared in the original Prospectus, and may 
be here conveniently reproduced :— * 

" The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and the Series 
beinff designed primarily for the use of Candidates for office in 
her Ministry, the books will seek to be in accordance with her 
spirit and principles ; and as the spirit and principles of the 
English Church teach charity and truth, so in treating of the 
opinions and principles of other communions, every effort will 
be made to avoid acrimony or misrepresentation. 

** It will be the aim of the writers throughout the Series to avoid all 
dogmatic expression of doubtful or individual opinions." 



A General View of the History of the Canon of the 

New Testament during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By Brooke Fobs Westcott, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 13«. 6^. 

The Author it one of those who are teaching ttt that it it possible to rj/le the 
storehouses of Oerman theology y without bearing away the taint of their atmo' 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures, and even 
track the vagaries of their theoretic ingenuity, without abandoning in the pursuit 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense .... It is by far 
the best and most complete book of the kind; and we should be glad to see it 
well placed on the lists of our examining chaplaitis"—QvAXDlAN, 

** Learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy of his subject, and the present 
state of Christian Literature in relation to it." — British Qxtabtxklt. 

" To the student in Theology U will prove an admirable Text-Book : and to all 
others who have any curiosity on the subject it will be satisfactory as one of the 
most useful and instructive pieces of history which the records of the Church 
supply **-^Ja)S7>ojx Quartbklt. 



16 NEW WOKKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continaed. 

n. 

History of the Christian Church, during the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

By the Venerable Chables Habdwick, Archdeacon of £lj. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. 10s, Qd, each. 

Vol. I. History of the. Church to the Excommunication of Luther. 
With Four Maps. 

YoL II. History of the Reformation. 

Each Volume may be had separately. 

**Fttll in references and authority, 9y Hematic and formal in division, with enough 
of life in the style to counteract the dryness inseparable from its brevity, and 
exhibiting the results rather than the principles of investigaiion. Ma. Hakd- 
wiCK is to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult task.* 
— CnaisTiAN Remembrahcir. 

'* He has bestowed patient and extensive reading on the collection of his materials ; 
he has selected them with judgment; and he presents them in an equable and 
compact style." — Spkctatok. 

" To a good method and good materials Ms,. Habdwick adds that great virtue, 
a perfectly transparent style. We did not expect to find great literary oualities 
in such a manual, but we have found them ; we should be satisfied in this 
respect with conciseness and inteUigibility ; but while this book has both, it is 
also elegant, highly finished, and highly interesting** — Nomcomiormist. 

ni. 

History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Rationale of the several Offices. By Fbakcis 

Faocter, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, formerly Fellow of 

St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised and 

enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6^. 

Mr. Procter's * History of the Book of Common Prayer* is by far the best 

commentary extant Not only do the present iUusirations embrace the 

whole range of original sources indicated by Mr. Palmxr, but Mr. Procter 
compares the present Book of Commoti Prayer with the Scotch and American 
forms; and he frequently sets out in full the Sarum Offices, As a manual of 
extensive information, historical and ritual, imbued with sound Church princt- 
pies, we are entirely satisfied with Mr. Procter's important volume J' 

Christian Eemembrakcer. 

It is indeed a complete and fairly-written history of the LUurgy; and from the 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, wUl prove to many 
troubled consciences what ought to be known to them., viz. : — that they may, 
without fear of oompromisif^ the principles of evangelical truth, give their assent 
and consent to the contents of the Book of Common Prayer, MR. Procter has 
done a great service to the Church by this admirable digest** 

Church or Enolaud CIua&txrli. 
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MATHEMATICAL. 
B7 a. B. AIR7, M.A., F.R.S., 

Attronomer Royal, 

Mathematical Tracts on the Lunar and Planetary 

Theories. The Figure of the Earth, Precession and Nutation, 
the Calculus of Yariatious, and tlie Uudulatory Theory of Optics. 
Fourth Edition, revised and improved. 8vo. cloth, 15#. 

BT R. D. BEASLE7, M.A 

Hiod Masttr of Orantham Orammar School. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry; 

with a numerous Collection of Examples, chieflj designed for the 
use of Schools and Beginners. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8^. 6d. 

BT GEORGE BOOLE, D.C.L., 

Professor of Mathematics in Qtteen's University, Ireland. 

A Treatise on Differential Equations. Crown 8?o. doth, 14#. 



BT W. H. DREW, M.A., 

Second Master of Blaekheaih Proprietary School, 

A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. With a 

Copious Collection of Examples, embodying everv Question 
which has been proposed in the Senate-House at Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6(/. 



BT A. R. GRANT, M.A., 

H, M. Inspector of Schools, 

Plane Astronomy, including Explanations of Celestial Phe- 
nomenay and Descriptiont of Astronomical Instruments. 8vo. 6«. 



IS ICATHEMATICAL GLASS-BOOKS, 

B7 H. A. MORGAN, MJL, 

Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer ofJeeut College^ Cawibridge, 

A Collection of Problems and Examples set at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, during 1850 — 57. Arranged 

in the Different Subjects progressivelj, with Answers to all the 
Qaestions. Crown. 8to. cloth, 6#. 6^. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS :- 

1848 — 1851. With Solutions by Febkebs and Jackson. 15^. 6e/. 

1848— 1851 (RiDEBs). TTith Solutions by Jameson. 7*. 6^. 

1854. With Solutions by Walton and Mackenzie. 10*. 6^. 

1857. With Solutions by Campion and Walton. 8«. 6^^. 

BT BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 

Fellow of St. Peter* » College^ Cambridge, 

1. Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application : containing numerous systematically arranged 
Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers. With 
especial reference to the ordinary Examination for B.A. Degree. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged throughout. 

Crown 870. (696 pages) strongly bound in doth, 10*. 6^. 

2. Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo. (347 pages) strongly bound in cloth, 4«. 6i. 

3. A Key to Arithmetic for Schools. (290 pages) strongly 

bound in cloth, 8«. 6i. 

4. Mechanics and Hydrostatics in their Principles and 

Application : containing numerous systematically arranged 
Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with 
special reference to the ordinary B.A. Examination. [^Preparing, 

BT G. HALE PUCELE, M.A., 

Head Master of Windermere College, 

An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, and Alge- 
braic Geometry; with a numerous Collection of Easy 
Examples, progressively arranged. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6i. 

** A better elementary book on the Conie Sections and Analytiad Geometry could 
not be put into the hands of the student^ and we have no doubt thai U will 
command a wide circulation amongst all those teachers and instructors who cm 
appreciate its merits as a class-book,'* — ^Enoush Joubnal ov Educatiov. 
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BT J. C. SNOWBALL, MJL, 

Fellow of St. John's Collegtf Cambridge, 

1. The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Greatly improved and enlarged. 

Ninth Edition, Crown 8yo. strongly bound in cloth, 7*. 6rf. 

2. An Introduction to the Elements of Plane Trigono- 

metry. Designed for the use of Schools. Second Edition. 

8yo. 5#. 

3. The Cambridge Course of Elementary Mechanics 

and Hydrostatics. To which are added numerous Examples 
and Problems chiefly from the University Examination Papers, 
with Hints for their Solution. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 5<. 



By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen's CoUege, Belfast, and W. J. STEELE, 
Fellow of St. Peter's College. 

-A Treatise on Dynamics, with numerous Examples. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 

BT S. PARKINSON, B.D., 

Feriow and AeHitant Tutor of SL Jobn*s College, Cambridge, 

1 . An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. For the use 

of the Junior Classes at the University, and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. With a copious Collection of Examples. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 9*. 6</. 

2. A Treatise on Optics. Crown Svo. cloth, lo*. ^d. 



BT J. B. PHEAR, M.A., 

Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples and 
Solutions. Second Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, 6f. 6d^ 



20 HATHEKATICAL CLASS-BOOKS, 

BT I. TODHUNTER, MJL, 

Fellow and AtsUtant Tutor of St. Jokn'i College, Cambridge. 

1 . A Treatise on Algebra. For the use of Students in the 
Uniyersities and in Schools. With numerous Examples. 

Grown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

2. A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. For the use ot 

Students in the Universities and in Schools. With numerous 
Examples. Crown 8vo. clotL 5«. 

9. A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. For the use 

of Students in the Universities and in Schools. With numerous 
Examples. Crown 8yo. cloth, 4*. 6i. 

4. A Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, 

as applied to the Straight Line and the CONIC SECTIONS. 
With numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

5. A Treatise on the DiflTerential Calculus. With 

numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

6. A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, and its 

Applications. With numerous Examples. 

Crown 8vo. doth, lOf. 6^. 

7. A Treatise on Analjrtical Statics. With numerous 

Examples. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, lOf. Qd. 

8. Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three 

Dimensions. Crown 8vo. doth, 4i. 

BY W. P. WILSON, M.A., 

Professor of Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. 

A Treatise on Dynamics. Svo. bds. 9#. 6<ir. 
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iEschyli Eumenides. The Greek Text, with English Notes, and 
an Introduction, containing an Analysis of C. 0. Muller*8 Disser- 
tations. With an English Metrical Translation. Bj Bkrnasd 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

8to. cloth, Is, 6<<. 

Demosthenes de Corona. The Greek Text, with English Notes. 
By Bernard Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5<. 

Demosthenes on the Crown. Translated by J. P. Norris, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo. cloth, S#. 

** Admirably repretetUing both the tense and style of the original" — Atuxmjiux. 

Thucydides, Book VI. The Greek Text, with English Notes : 
and a Map of Syracuse. By Fercival Frost, jun. M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John*s College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 78, 6d. 

Juvenal for Schools. With English Notes. By J. E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. Qd, 

Sallust for Schools. With English Notes. By C. Meriyalb, 

B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, &c. 
Author of a "History of Home," &o. Second Edition. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth, is, 6d, 
The ** Catilina " and the " Jugurtha " may be had separately, price 2<. 6d, 

each, in oloth. 

A First Latin Construing Book. Compiled by Edward 

Thrino, M.A., Head Master of the Boyal Grammar School, 
Uppingham, and formerly Fellow of King*s College, Cambridge. 

Foap. 8vo. cloth, 2#. ^d. 



22 aBEEK AND LATIN CLAS&BOOES, 

BT J. WBIOHT, M.A., 

Of Trinitp College, Cambridge, Head Master of Sutton CoU^ld Grammar School. 

1 . A Help to Latin Grammar. With Easy Exercises, both 

English and Latin, Questions, and Yocabularj. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 4«. 6^. 

'* This book aims at helping the learner to overstep the threshold difficulties of the 
Latin Grammar ; and never was there a better aid offered alike to teacher and 
scholar in that arduous pass. The style is at once familiar and strikingly 
simple and lucid; and the explanoHons precisely hit the d^iculties, and 
thoroughly explain them. It is exactly adapted for the instruction of children ; 
and ufill^ we prophecy, be the means of making many a good Latin scholar. 
The children who are early disgusted by heaps of rules which they cannot 
understand is legion. It is a great detrimeni to good instruction, and Mr, 
Wright deserves our best thanks or removing it. No child of moderate etgaa- 
city can fail to understand his grammar^ the study of which ought to precede 
that of every other. It will also much facilitate the acquirement qf English 
Grammar." — ^English Jou&nal of Education. 

2. The Seven Kings of Rome. An easy Narrative, abridged 

from the First Book of Livy, by the omission of difficult passages, 
in order to serve as a First Latin Construing-book, with Gram- 
matical Notes and Lidex. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

" The Notes are abundant, explicit, and full of such grammatical and other infor- 
mation as boys require." — ^Athenaum. 

3. A Vocabulary and Exercises on "The Seven 

Kings of Rome." Fcap. 8vo. doth, 2#. 6d. 

%* The Focabulary may be obtained bound up with "The Seven 

Kings op Rome," price 5*. 

4. Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes ; as related by Diodonis 
and Thucjdides. With Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Vocabulary, in order to serve as a First Greek Construing-book. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3«. 6d. 

** The Notes are exactly of that illustrative and suggestive nature foiich the 
student at the commencement of his course most stands in need of, and which 
the scholar, who is also an experienced teacher, alone eon supply*' — ^Educa- 
tional TniES. 

" A good plan well executed.*' — Guardian. 
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ENGLISH. 

The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

By Edward Thbing, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School. 
A New Edition. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2$. 

The Child's Grammar. Being the substance of the above, 
with Examples for Practice. Adapted for Junior Classes. A 
New Edition. 18 mo. limp cloth, 1*. 

** The book cannot he too $trongly recommended or too widely circuiated, lit 
price is small and its value greats — Athenauu. 

** We acknowledge with gratitude the service he has rendered so practical and 
sensible. The author has successfully attempted to show how Grammar is to 
be taught. . . . The method of Mr. Thring*s Grammar is the most rational we 
have seen ; and it is worked out with simplicity, precision, and completeness.** — 

NoNOONrOUMIST. 

JBy the same Author* 

School Songs. A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the 

Music arranged for Four Voices. Edited by Rev. E. Thking and 
H. Kiccrus. Music size. 7*. 6fl?. 



CONTENTS, 



Good Night.— Qielel. 
Agnus Del 
Chkistmas Carol. 
Echoes op Uppingham. 
There is a Reaper, Death. 
Burial March op Dundee. — 

Aytown. 
England's Heroes. 
IvRT. — Lwd Macaulay. 
The Red Cross Knight. 
Charge op the Light Brigade. - 

Tennyson. 
Mat Song. — ffdlty. 
The Rockingham Match. 
Farewell, Thou Noble Wood. 
Come, Follow Me. 
Ho, Ho, Ho ! Stag and Roe. 



Let Me Never Choose. 

Cricket Song. 

With His Bow and Arrows.— 

Weber. 
Fives Song. 

Heigho, My Brave Gallants. 
There Lited a King in Rhine* 

land. 
Prince Eugenius. 
Dirge. 

The Good Comrade. 
We March to the Beat o? the 

MuppLED Drum. 
The Upfingham Chorus. 
Lord, Have Mercy on Mb. 
The Two Hares. 
The Dreams of Childhood. 
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History of the Christian Church, from Gregory the 
Great to the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

By the Yenerable Cha&les Habdwick, B.D., Archdeacon of 
Ely. Two Vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 21». 

VoL I. History from Gregory the Great to the ExoomTnTinication of 
Luther. With Maps. 

Vol. II. History of the Reformation in the Chnrch. 

Each Volume may be had separately, price lOs, Sd, 

History of the Book of Common Prayer : with a Rationale 

of its Offices. By Francis Procteb, MA., Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catherine's College. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8to. cloth, 10s. 6i. 

Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With suitable 

Prayers. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Head Master of Harrow 
School. Second Edition. Fcap. 8?o. cloth. Is. Qd. 

The Catechiser's Manual ; or, The Church Catechism 
Illustrated and Explained. ByARTHuaRAM8AY,M.A., 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 18mo. cloth, 3«. 6dL 

Hand-Book to Butler's Analogy. With Notes. By c. A. 

SwAiNSON, M.A., Principal of the Theological College and Pre- 
bendary of Chichester. Crown 8vo. Is. Qd. 

History of the Canon of the New Testament during 
the First Four Centuries. By Beookb Foss Westcott, 

M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8to. cloth, I2s. Qd. 

History of the Christian Church during the First 

Three Centuries, and the Reformation in England. By 

William Simpson, M.A., of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

Fcp. 8to. cloth, 5«. 

Analysis of Paley's Evidences of Christianity, in the 

form of Qnestion and Answer, with Examination Papers. By 
Chables H. Crosse, M.A., of Caius College, Cambridge. 

^^ • 18mo. 3i. 6rf. 
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